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Introduction 



Since the passage of Lhe Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
the Department of Labor has funded over $30 million worth of experimental and 
demonstration (E and D) projects in an effort to discover some new directions 
for dealing with the unemployment problems of disadvantaged youth. Additional 
monies from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; from the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, and from other public and private 
sources have increased thc‘ total investment, reflecting the intense national in- 
terest in this area, while the passage of the Economic Opportunity Act in 1964 
added a further note of urgency to the search. Added to the understandable in- 
terest in the outcome-effectiveness which such expenditures justify, and to the 
Interest in the future of the youths themselves, is the expanding role of the 
Department of Labor Id taking effective action on a national scale, as institutional- 
ized in the Youth Opportunity Centers. It is no more than reasonable that the 
operations of such Centers should be guided by the knowledge and experience of 
the experimental and demonstration projects which the Department has sponsored. 
This report will review the nature of some of this knowledge and experience as 
It relates to assessment, counseling, and supportive services to disadvantaged 
youths. 

This report concerns itself with three levels of ink rpretation. At the 
lowest level, it seeks to describe the major features of assessment, counseling, 
and supporiive services as reported in the documents produced during the period 
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19C2-G5 by the MDTA experimental and demonstration projects for disadvantaged 
youth. Beyond this descriptive level, and with a considerable amount of infer- 
ence and guesswork tempered with professional judgment, the report will at- 
tempt to identify the new knowledge and techniques which are innovations in 
working with disadvantaged youth that have grown out of the experience of the 
experimental aDd demonstration projects. 

Ultimately, these two levels lead to a consideration of the characteristics 
and productivity of the E and D contract program as it has been operating since 
its authorization by Congress in 1962- One looks backward in preparing such a 
report, but failure to look both ways can be as debilitating to the historian as to 
the pedestrian. Thus the focus of evaluation will be on the implications for fu- 
ture policies, programs, and strategics. 

Before entering into the substance of this report, it is necessary to note 
some general fea'.i»res of the E and D program which define some of the limits 
within which this report must operate. These Matures will be briefly noted here 
and returned to often in connection with substantive issues in the body of the re- 
port. 

Psychological Frame of Reference 

The most important general feature of the program is that it locates the 
problem of youth unemployment wi 4 hln the unemployed youths themselves, and 
it tries to produce change Li the youths by direct intervention in their behavior 
and experience. None of the projects has been primarily social or structural, 
in the sense of attempting to define, manipulate, or change economic or social 
variables, such as: the structure of Job opportunities; hiring and promotion pat- 
terns; employer Judgments and attitudes; or housing, geography, and localiza- 
tion of unemployed populations; or the health, income, and economic character 
of disadvantagemert. While there is general agreement that such factors re- 
present the conditions to vhlch youths have responded in ways which include un- 
employment, the approach of the E and D program has been to assume that these 
are conditions which can be changed through changing the youths (or alternalivc- 
O y, that individuals are more readily changeable than such collective variables) 
t s the object of intervention, rather than through direct structural or social 

. . 
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action. Thus there were no projects which experimented with providing employers 
with monetary incentives for hiring disadvantaged youths, nor did any of the pro- 
jects experiment with breaking up ghettos and ghetto education, it must be clearly 
stated, then, tha. the orientation of the E and D program has rested on an assump- 
tion which is of questionable validity. It can be argued, and has been, that the 
unemployed youth is not a Psychological cripple so far as work is concerned, 
that he is not the cause of his unemployment. It has been argued that unemploy- 
ment and related traits of youth tan most easily be changed by changing the 
stimulus conditions to which they are reacting; that the United States has always 
had poor, uneducated, minority youthj.; and that in the past they have been able 
to "make it" because the American society of the past was more open socially, 
economically, and politically. Further, one could argue that an economic policy 
which requires an unemployment rate of 5 percent provides almost all the ex- 
planation of youth unemployment needed for a directive for treatment, and that, 
in the light of such a policy, an experimental and demonstration program which 
seeks to discover ways of correcting a presumed disability for w ork within the 
youth Is either beside the poirt or a red herring. 

One need not take sides fn this argument for the purpose of this report. It 
is sufficient to note that the authorizing legislation and the policies governing the 
administration and implementation of the E and D program are eleariy aligned 
with the psychological rather than the systemic approach. Whether such an ap- 
proach is viable, in the absence of any controlled manipulation at the system 
level, is an empirical question witch all of the Operation Retrieval reports will 
seek to answer. 

However, the conflict between these two positions has rot been escaped by 
the E and D projects themselves. All are basically aligned with the psychological 
approach, In the sense that all have obtained Ihetr funds by proposing to work 
directly with disadvantaged youth In a variety of modes designed to produce changes 
in the behavior of youth as the vehicle for changing their employability. However, 
implicit agreement with this approach breaks down In the face of what may be at 
best only modest success In actually changing th° level of employment of the 
youths with whom they have worked. Faced with such outcomes, despite the 



feelings of project personnel that thei*' programs were good and efficacious, ihe 
authors of project reports are constrained either to admit failure in do.n,; \s hji t 
they were trying to do or to come to one of the following conclusions: (1) the pro- 
ject upgraded the youths served, but such upgrading does not become manifest in 
a local economy in which there are not enough job openings; (2) disadvantaged 
youtlis are harder to change than anybody had thought; or (3) the project changed 
the psycholog)' of the youths, increasing self-confidence, socialization, motiva- 
tion, etc. but employment is another matter, out of their hands, and in any case 
of minor importance compared to the magnitude and endurance of the psychologi- 
cal changes produced. It must be noted 'mat the first and third reactions are 
implicit repudiations of the premises on which the project received their contracts 
from the Department of Labor; both assume that employability is a function of con- 
ditions external to the youth, despite the initial premfses on which the projects 
were based, The second response is, of course, little more than an admission 
of failure but without a change in premises. 

In brief, all projects subscribe initially to the psychological viewpoint and 
operate on that premise, but many change the premise implicitly when it comes 
to evaluations of the effectiveness of their psychological operations and program- 
ming. Such tactical shifts make evaluation of their strategies extremely difficult. 

local Initiative and Autonomy 

A second general feature describes the alternatives within which E and D 
projects necessarily operated. It would have been possible to construct a grand 
experiment in which various kinds of employability development programs were 
instituted in areas of known variation to the socio-economic system conditions dis- 
cussed above. That is, a centralized experiment program could have set out sys- 
tematically to measure relevant system or "field' 1 variables in different parts of 
the nation, then to establish E and D programs of different types in each set of 
conditions, and thus to relate the outcomes of both field and project conditions, 
through elaborate but feasible multi-variate analyses. In the field of education, 
such a program of research has been going on for several years, under UNESCO 



sponsorship, in which outcomes of secondary < ducation in malhema f ics are being 
studied in twelve different countries of known variation in school populations, 
school structure, etc. That such large scale comparative research is possible is 
demonstrated by the UNESCO project, and indeed, a similar but smaller project 
dealing with youth employment services is now in progress under the sponsorship 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 

However, such ?. program would require complete centralization of program 
design, recording requirements, and adoption of identical criteria in each experi- 
mental unit. In opting for local initiative and project design in implementing the 
research mandate provided by Congress in the MDTA of 1962, a comprehensive 
evaluation of programs within systems is precluded. Further, under local initia- 
tive, the possibility o l objective evaluation across projects containing different 
features is reduced to zero. 

In the absence of ariatiot.s measured systematically across all projects, 
each program must be evaluated on its own terms. The terms of such evaluation 
must necessarily be ad hoc and loose, as each project modified its goals and pro- 
cedures it wcr.t alcng. Thus, while seeking to identify techniques and knowledge 
independent of particular project sponsorship or setting, one is led to particularize 
and to cross too easiH the line between discernment of what has been learned and 
evaluation cf specific projects, programs, and agents. Kor example, counseling 
was included in all programs, and almost all used group methods. Vet it is not 
possible to evaluate such use because of differences among projects, not only in 
how group methods were used, but also in such related areas as whether the group 
methods included basic education. Theoretically, it would be possible to compare 
group methods used in conjunction with basic education with group methods without 
basic education; however, there are still other \ariables to be considered, such as 
the extent to which placement emphasized well-paying career jobs compared to 
short-term placements in deadend jobs. Certainty the efficacy of group counseling 
may be related to such placement aim?, as v-n|l as to the Integration of the courm 
seling with the project's educational efforts. Adding such factors to the evaluation 
results in reducing the number of projects Involved in the comparisons to com- 
paring each unique project with each of the other unique projects. And at that 
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point, it Js hard to know if the particular successes or failures of individual pro- 
jects are a fault of the techniques used, the kinds of people using them, the program 
structure, or local economic conditions. 

A further consequence of the decision to localize project control and mana- 
gement is the absence of common record-keeping systems. In their absence, the 
reviewer is faced, with a dilemma in his effort to identify new knowledge. Without 
an evidential base, it is impossible to distinguish knowledge from error. Project 
reports that such-and-such techniques worked well are extremely unreliable. 

For example, one project reports its impression that its groupwork program has 
been markedly successful In changing altitudes; yet the evidence provided by the 
follow-up research program finds no change in attitudes in the youths served, 

YVTiere there Is such evidence, the reviewer is on a firm footing. Unfortunately, 
no independent evidence has been collected relative to most assertions rrmde b j 
most project reports regarding the success of their techniques l report 

is limited, at the outset, in its ability to identify "new knowledge. " The best it 
can hope to do is identify some techniques which sound as if they might be effica- 
cious, thus resting the judgment squarely on the point of view and professional 
background of the reviewer. 

In dealing with this problem, the reviewer has been guided by the following; 

(1) a critical acceptance of the impressions recorded by project personnel, on the 
assumption that the report writers’ experiences as they perceived them have 
some validity a.id basis in fact--Lhat the writers were neither fools nor knaves; 

(2) whatever empirical evidence Is available in the reports; and (3) the reviewer's 
own estimate of what is likely or unlikely to be efficacious. The decision to local- 
ize project operations has been an ambiguous one, and many projects report efforts 
by OMAT to influence the nature of theii programs, some through persuasion, at 
other times by making renewal grants contingent upon conformity to OMAT (now 
OMPEK) wishes. In cases of differences of opinion between OMAT and the project 
leadership, it is likely that th^re was some distortion or biasing of reports made 

to OMAT by the projects, further reducing the possibility of objective evaluation 
of “new' knowledge. r On the other hand, some project officers requested direct 



guidance from OMAT, but ambivalence regarding the extent to which the Depart- 
ment of Labor should influence local programming interfered with communication, 
so that direct requests for aid v/ere not always directly answered. The result is 
that project officials have been given the opportunity to ascribe difficulties to 
’’federal constraints and interference, ” on the one hand, and to the absence of 
clear guidelines, support, and help, on the other. 

The Meaning of "Experimental and Demonstration ‘ 

There is ambiguity in the basic premise of the E and D program. It is not 
completely clear whether this term is intended to describe the policy through which 
the Department of Labor makes its contract awards (e.g., cn an experimental 
basis to programs using some approaches and/or techniques which ought to be 
tested in practice) or a feature of the projects receiving the contracts. In the 
former case, one would expect the Department to issue its contracts so as to fund 
a variety of projects which might then be compared on some defined outcome vari- 
ables. The projects themselves would be expected to adhere to the approaches or 
techniques being tried out. In the latter case, one would expect each project to 
experiment, to try several approaches, and to report on their outcomes. It is 
clear that some projects took the fc* mer position, assuming that their ways of doing 
things, as embodied in thoir project proposals, were what the Department wanted 
them to do. Obviously, in such projects there was very little attempt to try out 
alternative procedures, and therefore no basis for concluding that the techniques 
used were better or worse than anything else tor nothing else). 

Others chose the latter course, in which program changes were readily 
adopted (in some cases, too readily, and without adequate evaluation). These 
projects inevitably generated an air of excitement and exploration which, in 
several cases, gave the impression of ferment and success far beyond that actually 
achieved. To be doing something new can easily come to mean doing something 
good in such circumstances. Thus success, in the sense of fulfilling the mission 
of the Department U.e., trying out new and different techniques). Is not really 
identical w ith success in the rense of doing things w hich increase employability 
Q of disadvantaged youth. 
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Demonstration of Practice 

A fourth general feature of the E and D program lies in the absence of a 
clear policy concerning the limits of demonstration. Obviously, a large amount 
of money expended by a highly selected stab j n a fully rounded program for a 
modest numbez' of disadvantaged youth is a very different kind of demonstration 
from that which seeks to show what can be dona with available facilities and run- 
of-the-mill personnel seeking to serve as many youths as possible. The former 
may be a demonstration in the sense of serving as a model of the best practice, 
to which others may aspire; while the latter maybe closer to what might be pos- 
sible in a national manpower program. The former is more likely to be a demon- 
stration of new techniques rrd methods, while the latter is more likely to demon- 
strate economical programming. It would be unfair to examine a program fn the 
latter group as if it were a member of the former. It is this situation which has 
provided critics with their most potent arguments, for if a program is of the former 
"deluxe" type, it can be charged with being unrealistic as a guide to a national 
m rnpower program, while the latter may be criticized for failure to use the unique 
opportunity provided by MDTA to obtain the best of services and personnel. 

Research and Service 

A final feature to be noted is an inconsistency between the goals of the E and D 
program and the roi te it must follow to meet those goals. At tre present moment, 
the primary concern of the Department of Labor is with the Knowledge and experi- 
ence gained through the use of its MDTA frnds. At other times its concern has 
been with the number of youths recelvi-g services and benefits from MDTA-funded 
E and D projects. This ambivalence is related to the preceding point, for the de- 
luxe programs ten 1 to devote relatively more of their resources to documentation 
and codification of their ^wp^ricrccs thin those more anxious to show how much can 
be done by 83 few as possible for a c many as need hr>,p. 

These g* r.eral features seem to hive been the source of much of the 
strength of the E and r ) program, as well as its weakresses. T he strength grow- 
ing out of the alternatives described above lies in the flexibility with which con- 
tract awards arc made, allowing each royosal to be decided on its own merits. 
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The weaknesses lie in the gamesmanship strategies in which dyads of mutual 
dependence and unequal power (OMAT vs. grant- receiving agancies) engage. In 
the absence of a clear policy in each of the above areas, the orojects have been 
able to preserve a sense of independence from the granting agency by arguing 
the alternative position in each of the above areas. Thus a program with un- 
impressive placement figures implicitly rejects its own psychological approach 
by arguing that it has do control over the system which provides few job oppor- 
tunities to the youths whom they have made '’employable" by a psychological, if 
not market, standard . 1 

Similarly, programs asked to justify their selection of assessment instru 
ments respond that it is not their role to experiment for the sake of experimen- 
tation, but rather to do the best job they know how. Or a project asked to docu- 
ment its ’’insights, ' instead talks of the large number of youths it has served, 
contending that a limitless commitment to service is, iiself, a basic technique 
in dealing w ith disadvantaged youths, to whom the needs of the bureaucracy for 
statistics and data are irrelevant. 

This latcer position draws some of its sustenance from an identification 
with the aDli-establishmentarianism of some civil rights groups, thus throwing 
the issue into the political arena, in which the federal sponsoring agency is 
least able to move freely. It should also be noted here that the ethics of agency 
grant sm an ship play a role in this dialectic. Agencies tend to give a major com- 
mitment to the clients they serve and to their own viability as agencies; they 
tend to see federal granting programs as little more than subterfuges required 
by political realities for giving them federal subsidies and voles of confidence. 
Often enough the federal administering agencies agree in this Interpretation, 
citing statistics of the number of people served when appealing to socially -minded 
legislators, Thus the granting agency implicitly encourages the emphasis on 
service. However, when vis-a-vis more hard-mlndcd legislators, the federal 
agency Is constrained to justify its activities by data. It thus makes demands 

*There is some irony In the observation that economists frequently throw 
the ball of youth unemployment to the psychological professions, while psycho- 
logical practitioners turn to the economists to solve the problem. 

i ; 
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for documentation which the receiving agency had long since discounted as ir- 
relevant to its needs. The result is an increase of static in the communications 
between agencies and sponsor and, at best, a collection of statistics on the most 
easily counted aspects of thi project's activities, regardless of their utility for 
evaluation. 

Desi ite these problems, it must be said that the E and D program of 
OMAT (Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training) and its successor, 
OMPKJt (Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research), has been re- 
markably productive of a sense of ferment, exploration, and discovery in 
working with disadvantaged yourg people. It has pioneered in an area which 
had heretofore received scant attention. The programs it has sponsored have 
come very close to completely and fundamentally changing traditional practices 
and concepts, and have generated a mass of ideas and notions, however inchoate 
they may be. It is the task of this report to find order in that inchoate mass. 
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Assessment 



It is not always easy to discriminate between assessment and other program 
elements such as counseling ('n which there is a continuous process of assess- 
ment by the counselor and client); training (especially when tests are used as 
vehicles of teaching, as the subject to be taught, as criteria for teaching effective- 
ness, and as evaluations of trainee needs and progress); and work experience 
which forms one of the contexts In which assessment took place in E and D projects. 
The problem Is further compounded by the observation that assessment techniques, 
even when serving an exclusively assessment function, vary In their formality 
from highly structured aptitude, interest, a>.d personality tests; through formal 
behavioral observation and rating; to informal and ’’clinical” evaluations. Thus 
tte decision to include particular program elements in the assessment section of 
this report may, in some cases, be arbitrary. The writer has made h(b selection 
according to the following criteria; (1) all tests applied to trainees (c. g. , rather 
than to subprofessional or volunteer staffs, or to trainees as subjects in research); 

(2} all processes having as clear aims an effort to characterize, describe, or 
"place” the trainee vis-a-vis other trainees, workers, or training and/or Job 
requirements; and (3) procedures used, generally during intake, to make decisions 
about the status and needs of trainees, or about their suitability for the project. 

This report will deal first, on the descriptive level, with the use of psycho- 
logical and vocational tests; trainee responses to testing; the preparation of 
trainees for testing; the use to which tests and test scores are F including test- 
retest evaluations of program effectiveness; and a summary of pertinent test findings. 
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The report will then describe less formal and non-test assessment procedures, 
clinical evaluation, homemade ’’tests, ” ratings of work experience performances, 
and work samples. The descriptive section will conclude with two special aspects 
of assessment: self-assessment, ard training in taking employment tests. The 
report will then move to the evaluative level with a listing of the major innovations 
and new’ knowledge in each of the above areas, a statement of some general pro- 
blems needing further exploration, and some conclusions and recommendations 
for further programming. 



DESCRIPTION 

Teats Used 

The following is a list of the tests cited as being used by the E and D pro- 
jects, with the number of projects usmg each test. This list is incomplete in 
several respects: (1) there is no necessary relationship between the number of 
projects citing a particular test and the r imber of youths given the teat. For 
example, the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) was administered selec- 
tively by several projects, making it second oily to the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) in number of using projects; however, w'ithin each pi >;ect, the 
WAIS was used for special problems requiring extensive diagnostic exploration, 
while the GAT J w r as given lo as many youths as would take it. (2) Many project 
reports do rot mention any tests, or mention te^ts by type rather than by name. 

It is a testimony to the inadequacy of documentation In many projects that some 
reports contain inferential evidence that a parl'cular lest w f as used, but do not 
specifically cite its use in their eertions on assessment. This is particularly true 
for the GATB, which was probably used In almost all projects, though it Is men- 
tioned by name In only fourteen project reports. Several reports omit any des- 
cription of assessment, although only three projects cleatly had no assessment 
function (NCCY, Pinellas County, NILE), 2 



2 

See appendix for full names of projects which will be referred to by Initials 
of short nicknames in the body of this report. 
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LIST OF TESTS USED 

General Aptitude Test Battery 
Wcchsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
Kuder Preference Record 
Thematic Appreception Test 
Wide Range Achievement Test 
VVonderlic Personnel Test 
Revised Beta (intelligence) 

Bender-Gestalt 
Gates Reading 
Gray Oral Reading 
Minnesota Clerical 
Rorschach 

Stanford Achievement 

Differential Aptitude 

Metropolitan Achievement 

Minnesota PaPer Form Board 

Otis Intelligence 

Raven Progressive Matrices 

SRA Mechanical Aptitude 

Woody- McCall Arithmetic Fundamentals 

Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 

CATB 

California Achievement 

Crawford Tweezer and Screwdriver 

Dr a w-A -Person 

General Clerical Test 

House -Tree-Person 

IP AT 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

Mooney Problem Check List 

O'Connor Dexterity 

Purdue Pegboard 

Armed Forces Qualification Test 

Armed Forces Classification Test 

Bennett Hand Tool 

Edwards Personal Preference Test 

Flanagan Aptitude 

Flanagan Coordination 

Flanagan Arithmetic 

Flanagan Inspection 

Gatcs-McKlllep Reading 

llackman-Gaither Interest 

Hand Test 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Kuhl man- Anderson lutclH^nce 
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Los Angeles Reading (1) 

MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability (1) 

Minnesota Achievement Series (1) 

O'Connor Wiggly Blocks (i) 

Progressive Achievement (reading) (1) 

Purdue Non-Language Intelligence (1) 

Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration (1) 

SRA Achievement Series (1) 

Sentence Completion (I) 

Slosson Intelligence (1) 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence (1) 

Stromberg Test (1) 

Survey of Mechanical Insight (1) 

Thurstone Clerical (1) 

Thurstone Mental Alertness (i) 

Thurstone Typing (1) 

Vocational Values Inventory (1) 

Sixteen Personality Factors (1) 



fl Two projects ceased using this test on the grounds that it required voo 
high a read; level (St. Louis JEVS) or that the experience of the rural youths 
in Michigan's Upper Peninsula was too limited to allow them to make meaning- 
ful choices among the alternatives on the test (NMU). 

^One project dropped this test because the stories told b> the souths about 
the picture stimuli were so short and restricted that they provided too little data 
tor interpretation (Sprlngfield-GoodwiM). 

Q 

One project ceased using these tests because they were too time-consuming 
they substituted a homemade test for group administration for ihe Wide Range 
(YOB II). 

^This test was used largely to familiarize trainees with employment tests 
In general, rather than as an assessment of the trainees. 

Q 

Two projects dropped this test when it was found that it yielded scores 
lower than the verbal teats which they had sought to rc dace (YOB II). 



One project made some special arrangemeiil s for its Spanish-speaking 
youths; it used a Spanish-language test (AA Tests Comprehension mechanical), 
the Performance Scale of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, and on occasion 
used an interpreter to administer the tests (PAL). Another project used informal 
work try-outs in Heu >f testing for r»on-Knglish speaking Puerto Rican youths 
(VAS-Altro). 

At least eight projects which used the GATB did so In cooperation with 
stste employment services, to whom the youths were referred for testing, or 
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through arrangements in which Employment Service personnel conducted the 
testing at the project site. In some of these projects, Employment Service 
screening and referral forms, required by MDTA, were completed by an 
Employment Service representative stationed at the project site, full or part 
time, so that project intake personnel would not have to send applying youths to 
another office in another part of town for Employment Service clearance. This 
arrangement made the intake more accepting end personal for the youths (e. g. , 
Neighborhood House, JOBS). 

Springfield Goodwill suggests that the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
be given before the Dr aw- A -Per son test. To generalize, this suggests that ob- 
jective structured tests of relatively el^ar vocational relevance precede less 
structured and projective tests which are likely to appear foreign or Irrelevant 
to the youths. 

The writer Is struck by the observation that the above list is entirely com- 
posed of old standard tests. There has been little or no experimenting with 
newer instruments, or even much searching in O. K. Euros' Mental Measure - 
ments Yearbook for less well-knov n tests, or for tests that go beyond the most 
obvious and traditional ones in the counseling- guidance repertoire. Fir exam- 
ple, not a single project reports even experimenting with the Ammons Picture 
Vocabulary lest, despite the fact that the Job Corps specifically selected it for 
use with disadvantaged youth. Other non-verbal tests are also missing, such as 
the Leiter International Scale. 

A second observation that may be offered is that, by and large, the selec- 
tion of tests ind testing programs seems more determined by factors of ex- 
pediency than by a careful and comprehensive evaluation of the merit and worth 
of available and relevant tests. There can be no excuse for use of the Kuder 
Preference Record jns^ad of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The Strong 
Is the most versatile and best standardized non-intelligence test tn existence; 
it takes longer to gi’e and to score than the Kuder, but the Kuder offers orly a 
limited range of interpretations and in any case has never been validated at any 
acceptable level. It seems likely that a preference for case and convenience 
also lies behind the large number of projects which use the GATH routinely, 
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even where there is no question of referral to MDTA training. The likely reason 
Is that state Employment Services administer the GATB, thus taking the burden 
off the project. This Interpretation receives added weight when one notes that 
many of the projects which use the GATB claim that it is neither useful nor de- 
sirable for the population served. 

One project listed a fair number of tests but, in fact, seldom used any 
but the GATB. To prefigure a later section of this report, there is much reason 
for thinking that the use of tests for assessment purposes recicved the least 
adequate attention from the E and D projects. It was the area in which they w ere 
least likely to honor their contract commitments. There was iittle interest in 
testing expressed in project reports, and a good deal of opposition to testing in 
principle as well as in practice among project staffs. 

Trainee Response to Testing 

Some typical experiences mentioned in project uports are: many trainees 
refused to finish the test battery (KEY); testing during intake interfered with the 
establishment of rapport in the group counseling (KEY); of 136 scheduled for test- 
ing, only 85 showed up (NAACP-UL); there was a large ’’no-show” rate for the 
regularly scheduled GATB testing on the week following intake (YOB I); of 148 
scheduled for the GATB, 58 showed up (YOB fly most of those scheduled for test- 
ing on the regular testing day failed to show up (Neighborhood House); and the 
trainees resisted the MM PI (Dos Moines). 

A great number of youths dropped out of the program during the intake 
phase, which Included extensive psychological evaluation and psychiatric inter- 
view*. In a follow-up study, some trainees described the depth interviews as 
insulting, silly, irrelevant, or offensive and intrusive (PEPSY). 

The youths resisted going to vocational rehabilitation for testing because 
they did not define themselves as sick or requiring rehabilitation (Syracuse), 

It is clear that many projects found youths to be resistant to and rejecting 
testing during the intake phase. One can speculate on the effects of such resis- 
tance on the relationship between the youth and the project; clinical experience 
suggests that a youth who ’’skips” his appointed testing is likely to feel some a - li at 
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guilty or embarrassed, even if the project accepts his failure to be tested. He 
will also have found himself accomplishing the first step of a disengagement or 
withdrawal from the program. This feeling of estrangement from the project may 
make him less likely to become personnaly involved in the project’s programs. 
Thus, those who do not acutally drop out during intake testing are likely to drop 
out psychologically , to some extent, in resoonse to their own failure to take the 
tests. 

One project (JOBS) reported no negative response to testing during the 
first week of the youth's participation in the project. However, some JOBS work- 
ers reported in an interview that although few youths walked out of the initial 
tostiDg, the characteristic approach to the tests was lackadaisical, uninvolved, 
uninterested, and lacking in serious intent. 

If youths may be described as generally rejecting testing during intake, 
other experiences reported in project documents may help mitigate the gloomy 
picture. 

One project reports that youths accepted terting after just one or two talks 
with the counselors about the testing, the tests, and what the scores would mean 
and be used for (Springfield Goodwill). 

Another project indicated that although it w?s difficult to obtain information 
from youths during intake interviewing because of defensiveness ar A a noncommittal 
style (playing it cool), the project found that it could elicit the information it wanted 
after the youth had been accepted into the program end had worked in it for a while 
(Philadelphia JEVS). 

The Syracuse Skills Center reports that youths not only accepted but wel- 
comed tests after they had been in the training program for a fev.- weeks, because 
they wanted to know their own strengths and weakr esses. 

Another project describes ’'unprecedented acceptance*' of tesling by youths 
who are usually resistant to testing, after the purpose of testing had been explained 
(CCY). 

Other programs do not report on the question of acceptance or resistance 
to testing, but it seems likely that in some (e.g , CPI, i Ah] acceptance was 
achieved by making the decision to test and take tests r joint no between the 
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counselor and the youth; in such cases, client resistance to testing does not 
become manifest, because the client participates in the decisioD-niaking process. 

It seems clear from the foregoing that disadvantaged youth are generally 
resistant to testing, and that this resistance manifests itself through refusals, 
dropping out, lack of serious trying on the tests, or simple failure to show up at 
testing sessions. In disliking tests, such youths are probably not very different 
from the middle-class youths usually seen in vocational guidance agencies. Nor 
are disadvantaged youths more lacking in curiousity about themselves. If there 
is a difference between the classes, it probably lies in the lower-class youth's 
suspicions and fears about what the tests will say about him and how ihey will be 
used, and in absence of the polite passivity which characterises middle-class 
clients when they are faced with demands for achievement and scholastic perfor- 
mance as are called for by tests. Thus, lower-class youths express their dis- 
like and distrust of tests more directly, 

Despite this initial distrust, sonic of the experiences cited above indicate 
that disadvantaged youths do accept testing after they have been in a program for 
a while. Perhaps the difference lies in a suitable introduction to the testing, 
and/or in a strong enough relationship between a youth and an agency for the youth 
to feel less threatened and defensive abort revealing himself, and/or in the 
development ill the youth of enough feelingvS of self-confidence and acceptance to 
enable him to tolerate the threat which tests suggest, ar.d/or a change from a 
defensive orientation to a commitment to making positive plans requiring realistic 
self-knowledge, and/or in the youth’s feelings that he can control the use to which 
testing and test results concerning himself are Put It may be simply a matter 
of trust in the project, or commitment to participating in it. In any case, it seems 
clear that it is less possible to omit test preparation and introduction procedures 
with disadvantaged youth than it is with less overtly resistant and more trusting 
middle-class youths. 

3 jt can hardly be considered an item of new' knowledge, or a discovery 
that one ought to prepare a client adequately for testing. Nevertheless, this In- 
junction is commonly ignored in bureaucratically-structured agencies. Such an 
omission is cither less crucial, or less obviously crucial, in agencies which deal 
primarily with middle-class elicits, than it has revealed Itself to bo in the F and D 
projects. 
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Preparing Clients for Testing 

Agencies varied greatly in the extent to which youth were prepared for 
testing and in the timing of the testing in the total program. KEY did its testhig 
during intake, and encountered resistance and difficulty, as noted above. Hunter's 
Point also tested during intake, but reports do not mention acceptance or rejec- 
tion. On the other hard, counselors at CH referred youths for testing when 
the youth and the counselor agreed that the youth was ready to take tests. Ob- 
viously, discussion betwt on counselor and client of readiness for testing is 
likely to include discus ion of the nature of the tests and how they are to be used, 
and thus contribute to the understanding and acceptance of the tests. Similarly, 
YOB II reports that its clients resisted testing d the counselor did not wait until 
a youth was ' ready 1 ' for testing before making a referral* Unfortunately, YOB II 
does not indicate how readiness was determined, or who determined it. 

Other projects which delayed testing until after Intake include the Syracuse 
Skills Center, which found that youths who had resisted going to a vocational 
rehabilitation bureau for testing during intake became interested and desired 
testing within the Skids Center as a means of self-assessment after they had 
been in the program for some weeks. The Detroit Mayor's Youth Employment 
Urogram does not report any difficulties in getting the youths to take tests; in 
that program (which had a relatively high level of youth, 85 percent high- school 
graduates), testing was done during the course of a two lo three week orientation 
period conducted largely through group counseling. Springfield Goodwill a!s r 
had an extensive introductory period, devoting the first three weeks to assess- 
ment. They report good acceptance of testing after one or two talks with a 
counselor who explained! the nature and ruipose of testing, and reassured the 
died. I J AL presented the reasons for testing and appraisal and the nature of 
testing, along with other ecunscling/guidance material, in two hour-and-a-half 
group counseling sessions, as part of its intake. The youths were then free to 
select the parts of the program they felt they reeded, presumably Including or 
excluding testing as they wished. 

Therefore, it seems that there ic some experience to indicate that testing 
can be delayed until a youth has participated in the agency’s program for some 
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time and that, when so delayed, the testing seems more meaningful and acceptable 
to the youth. On the other hand, one project felt that its delayed assessment 
posed difficulties, in that the counselors and staff had to wait too long before the 
assessment was accompli, bed. Unfortunately, this project's reports do not in- 
dicate any ways, in which such lateness or delay in assessment interfered with 
optimal strvices to the youth, especially as the program had too restricted a 
range of alternatives available to it to match youths to training or to available 
jobs. 

Some projects report that youths accepted testing even during initial 
intake if the tests were briefly introduced, thus suggesting that a longer period 
of participation in the program is not required to achieve acceptance. One 
large midwestern Project tests during the flrst week, after the youths are told 
that*, they ’'can’t fail these tests/’ the tests are used solely to assess their own 
needs for trainirg and to help discover their Vocational assets. Similarly, CCV 
informs its youths that the tests are not used against them, and are used only to 
discover vocational interests and goals. Both Projects report that these intro- 
ductions are effective, but other evidence described above throws the mldwestem 
report into doubt. In fact, that project was being less than honest in its introduc- 
tion to testing, as the project did assign applicants to trainirg units differing 
in prestige value and Placement potential cn the basis of test scores. This use 
of test results was apparent to the trainees; project personnel reported that 
trainees resented being placed in the ’’dummy 1 ' group, and wanted to be assigned 
to the Central unit which specialized in secretarial and office work training, to 
which those with the highest test scores were assigned. It is possible that this 
lack of candor to trainees who ’Icnew the score’’ may account for the trainees 1 
general lack of involvement in the testing, as described earlier. 

Such reports suggest the conclusion that when assessment has been delay- 
ed until the trainee is familiar with and involved In the Program, they accept it, 
that testa may be accepted even in initial contacts with the agency if they are 
adequately introduced as being for the trains ’s benefit, and if the introduction 
is an honest one 
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Use of Tests ar,d Test Ke suits 

The achievement of acceptance of testing by disadvantaged youths is only 
one element in designing an assessment program; far more important is the 
question of the end for which the tests are to be used. Yet it is on this question 
that project reports are most sketchy. 

Kor Counseling and Treatment 
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One project reports that tests were given to applicants on the basis of 
staff recommendations that more information regarding the applicant's status 
and needs be obtained before the applicant was accepted into the program. Yet 
this project docs not seem to have rejected any applicants, although many were 
admitted on probation only, pendiDg remedial work where indicated. Presum- 
ably, the tests were used to guide the staff in designing individualized rehabili- 
tation programs. Presumably also, the results of the testiDg w ere used in 
counseling the client. Since the report is silent about such use, the most that 
one can infer safely is that the test scores were primarily needed and used by 
staff, rather than by clients. 

In Boston's ABCD, counselors again determined when teSi& were needed 
or desirable. This determination was made in the course of counseling, and 
the tests were administered by the counselor (after a reassignment made the 
test specialist unavailable). It seems likely that test scores entered directly 
into the content of the counseling. CPI was quite clear about its use of testing 
as a counseling resource; and as in ABCD the decision to test was made in the 
course of counseling and by the counselor* The test results were also used by 
CH in determining training or Job placements. In this connection it is worth 
noting that CPI made a special arrangement with the Connecticut Employment 
Service which permitted a modification of GATB standards for admission Into 
MDTA training courses. The modification was one which allowed high scores 
to compensate for below standard scores in the OAPs, and thus permitted mere 
disadvantaged youths to qualify for MDTA training. CPt also had permission to 
overrule GATB scores in selected cases where there was strong lion-test evi- 
dence of ability to profit from training. 



Only two other projects report counseling use of test scores. However, as 
noted earlier, one of these felt that it obtained its assessments too late. Presum- 
ably this means that most counseling and decision-making had been concluded by 
the time the assessments were available. 

One probable reason for a general lack of use of test scores in counseling 
is the emphasis in most projects on group counseling procedures, almost to the 
exclusion of individual counseling. Although it can be done, most group counseling 
avoids dealing within the group with test scores of the group members. The only 
project which did report using test scores in the group was Action Housing, in 
which the sores were presented as a self-confrontation device which all members 
of the group d. bussed. Thus those programs which used test scores in counseling 
tended to be the few programs which relied primarily on individual counseling 
rather than group methods. 

Test scores, as part of elaborate psychiatric and psychological appraisals, 
were also used as guides to treatment by two projects; in both, the emphasis was 
on perse raHty diagnosis rather than specific vocational needs, talents, and dis- 
abilities. Both projects used their assessments as bases for planning casework 
interventions, with personality and psychopathological factors far outweighing the 
purely vocational. Indeed, the report of one of the two makes the Incredible re- 
mark that work and job placement must rot be allowed to Interfere with the indivi- 
dual client’s self-development, thus neatly turning the tables on the orientation of 
most of the E and D projects, which more generally took the stance that personal 
problems should not be allowed to siand in the way of work and fob placement. This 
latter orientation went along with a tendency to see personal problems a9 at least 
partially a9 a result of joblessness and its attendant characteristics; on the con- 
trary, the project referred to above took the position that joblessness was a pa!ho- 
logical symptom of underlying personality problems. 

One New York program, which was jointly run by two Independent agencies, 
was also clinically oriented, and used assessment results to plan casework ser- 
vices. Their report also stated that the assessment experience made clients more 
available to further counseling about personal matters, since interviews with a 
psychiatrist and social worker about personal matters were part of the assessment 
process. However, selection for training was the responsibility of one of the 
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Agencies which did not share the philosophy of the other. Thus, In general, test 
scores were used to select applicants for training in the project, while clinical 
assessments were used as a basts for treatment. However, even the use of tests 
in selection was eroded by poor recruitment, which resulted in the project ac- 
cepting almost all applicants who were interested, regardless of scores. 

Thus test scores, as such, were cited as being used directly in counseling 
but only four or five projects. 

For Admission to the Project 

In addition to the unsucessful use of tests foi selection described above, 
three other projects did use test scores in determining admission to the project's 
services. These were: the YMCA project, which had only two skill training 
courses, and so necessarily had to rejact applicants without the necessary apti- 
tudes*; KEY, which rejected applicants of very low intelligence before the project 
discarded the psychiatric orientation which had prevailed initially; and a mid- 
western sheltered workshop. This last also rejected applicants of low intelligence, 
as if low 'ntelllgence was not a sufficient disadvantage Jl should be noted in this 
connection that the Philadelphia dEVS, with a program very similar to the mid- 
western sheltered workshop, found many tr-Jnees, testing at well below average 
intelligence, performed at acceptable standards in Us workshop, and KEY later 
found that K could offer Its services to many of those who had been initially re- 
jected foi too low Intelligence. 

Only four projects consistently used test scores 33 a basis for selection for 
project services, and there is serl >us question about the validity of such use by 
three of them. Tn genera}, where projects are cganlzoJ to provide a multi- 
plicity services depending cn cl ford needs, there is little need for selection 
testing. This suggests that most projects felt that they should develop services 
to meet the needs of their youths, rather than select only those youths w!io needed 
or could use the services the projects already offered. It is in this sense that the 
projects were youth-orlc nted rather than tied to particular service elements As 
will be discussed later In this report, this stance encountered serious difficulty 
In one major respect; many projects reported *hat they could simply find nothing 
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effective to do with younger clients (below’ eighteen years). However, this pro- 
blem is not one thai could have been cured by selection testing. It appears that 
there was little Justification or need for the use of tests as criteria of admission 
to projects pad their services, except where project offerings were severely re- 
stricted. We will return to this issue in a later section of this report, when we 
deal with the question of what happened to youths admitted under the ' open door 1 ’ 
policy to programs which had not yet set up or arranged for the services needed 
or wanted by such youths. 



For Assignment to Training 
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The initial intake testing dune by most projects was not for selection pur- 
poses, seldom for counseling and treatment purposes, but was frequently used 
as a basis for assigning you hs to project services, particularly training. As 
mentioned earlier, it was one of the uses made of test scores by CPI, and pro- 
bably also bv KEY, However, it is also apparent from the KEY report that 
MDTA classes were run on a quota-filling basis, and that in the face of a need 
1 o fill classes and a need to get a youth into some kind of training, no matter 
how inappropriate the available courses were, test scores, as crileria. were 
jettisoned. Unhappily, this stale of affairs was more characteristic of the E and 
D projects than was selective use of tests for assignment to training. Similarly, 
in a Washington sheltered workshop, which used an extensive three week period 
of testing and assessment before assignment to training, assignment was. In the 
end, made exclusively on the basis of the availability of training stations and the 
expression of interest by trainees. Exactly the same situation existed in a large 
west coast project. A federal prison project was another in which tests were 
given to provide a basis for assigning trainees to classes. There the trainees 
all scored below’ the arbitrarily set standards, and since the classes had to be 
filled, the trainees were assigned anyway. In that project, trainees tended to 
get dumped into food service training as a eatch-all to fill the quota, witiwut 
regard 10 tested Interests wr aptitudes. 

The report <y Neighborhood House was most explicit in this regard. It 
notes that theoretically assignment to higher skill training was to be based on 
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factors such as motivation, age, willingness to prepare for and take tests, test 
results, freedom from personal problems, social maturity, performance in work 
experience stations, and ability to w'mk in groups without disruptive behavior- 
But, in fact, all such criteria, including test scores, were overridden by the 
simple question of whether there was a training slot available of any kind at all. 

A similar process occurred at the other end of the country. In a major 
eastern city the Employment Service screened girls for a course in secretarial 
work but, since the course was the only stipend-paying training available to the 
unemployed girls, the girU took referral to the course regardless of interest or 
skill, and since the Employment Service needed to fill the class, it sent girls 
regardless of test scores. Needless to say, many of the girls dropped out of 
training. 

The nadir of this kind of thing was achieved in California, where many 
youths were assigned to a forestry camp for work experience training despite the 
fact tha* outdoor interests are consistently lowest on Kuder profiles of disadvan- 
taged youth. 

A rural border slate project tried to use test scores to assign trainees to 
MDTA classes and did so. However, in that program the classes were so irrele- 
vant to the structure of occupations and the job opportunities available, and were 
so far removed from developing cctual Job skills and competence, that the assign- 
ments on the basis of aptitude and interest were gratuitous. 

Only three other projects used tests as a basis for assignment to training: 

(he Hunter's Point project used the GATH for establishing qualifications for MDTA 
training; a Chicago project used its tests as a basis ior assigning trainees to 
training units, with Ihe consequent problems cited earlier; and PAL used individual 
diagnoses, based on test scores ar.d other data, to make recommendation for 
training as well as trealment. For reasons to he presented in the section on test 
validity, the writer considers the use of the GATH in these circumstances as un- 
justifiable (although it was probably at the Insistence of the state Employment 
Service). There were therefore only two projects with any semblance of justifi- 
cation for their use of tests in assignment to training, and one of these had a 
good deal of grief over it Out of thirteen projects which sought to use tests aa a 
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basis for assignment to training, testing was done meaningfully and without ex- 
tensive difficulty by omy two-- CPI and PAL- -as far as can be ascertained from 
4 

the project reports. 

One must conclude from this history that the E and D projects were unable 
to demonstrate any techniques for using published tests in the assignment of dis- 
advantaged youths for training. Unfortunately, the nature of the problem was 
such that one could not conclude that the inuliiity of tests for such a purpose was 
demonstrated; had there been adequate training facilities available, the ests 
might have been used for selective assignment, and might have worked. What 
one can conclude is that in the absence of adequate training facilities to which the 
youths can be referred, there is no point in giving them sctcctive placement tests 
It is this consideration which refetets badly on the "open door 1 ' admission to pro- 
grams described earlier, for such open admission runs into difficulty when pro- 
gram resources for doing anything with the youths are too limited. 



For Selective Placement 



A further common use of test scores was practiced by a number of projects: 



tests were given to serve as guides to job placement by Hunter's Point. KEY, Xcw 
Jersey OEO, PAL, YOB 1 , and YOB II, and, probably, most of the other projects. 
However, in al! except PAL, as far 5s can be told from the project documents, the 
same difficulties were encountered. The shortage of job openings of any kind; the 
preponderance of work opportunities in low-level, unskilled, dead-end jobs; and 
the almost uniform ins isle rcc by the youths that they be referred to jobs a a soon 
as possible, made selective placement impossible for all *be projects that tried 
it. Orly PAL and \^!CA {which was able to place selectively because it (rained 




selectively) were able to do tt at all. 

4 

This state of affairs cannot be blamed entirely on the projects. Many 
would have preferred using their tests more effectlv cly but for various reasons 
beyond their control could not: failure to obtain funding or approval for MDTA 
classes, obduracy of MDTA testing requirements, lack of cooperation from local 
arsd slate vocational education departments, and failure to receive adequate funds, 
or to receive them on time, from OMAT. Thus, (raining facilities either were 
not av ailablc or , because of split responsibility, were inappropriately conducted 
for disadv antaged youths. Nevertheless, ore wonders why projects did not then 
stop testing. 
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It is in relation to this issue that the fundamental assumption of the E and D 
projects, that employability can be changed by changing youth, falls down drama- 
tically and tragically. In the absence of adequate job opportunities (and in the 
absence of any particularly novel or ambitious attempts at job development by 
the E and D projects in general) there is no possibility of experimenting with or 
demonstrating the use of tests for the selective placement of disadvantaged youth. 
The one project which did consistently make good jobs available to its youth 
<YMCA) did not do placement testing, using instead the youths' performances in 
the training program as a guide to placement. The practical lesson to be learned 
from this is that a project must be adequate on all fronts if any part of it is to 
function effectively as a test or demonstration of techniques. One can only mar- 
vel at the rigidity of the project personnel who continued to administer aptitude 
and ability tests despite their own awareness of how little they influenced assign- 
ment to training and how little the jobs available placed a premium on skill and 
ability. This subject will be touched on again In the discussion of the validity of 
tests, and in relation t a the use and effectiveness of counseling. 

Two other uses of tests in E and D projects ought to be mentioned. The 
first is related to their use in making selective placements; (he second is novel 
and represents an innovation which seems quite promising. 

Other Uses 

The first is the use of tests to estimate readiness for placement, as com- 
pared to their use in guiding the type of placement. Hunter's Point used tests in 
this manner, as did KEY and YOU I. Tn general, thi3 meant that if on Intake test- 
ing the client showed clear interests and some well-defined aptitude, he would be 
referred directly to placement rather than to counseling or training. However, 
there is some reason for thinking that these bases for referring to placement 
were unrealistic In some job markets, where as far as the employer was concerned 
a strong back was the essential requirement for the temporary Jobs he had 
available. This seemed to have been more tr ue for Hunter's Point ard YOB I 
than for KEY, probably reflecting differences In geography rather than differences 
O rojeet effectiveness (except in the sense that project effectiveness must be 
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judged by its appropriateness to local conditions which is, after all, the basis for 
the decision to decentralize E and D project sponsorship, as discussed in the 
Preface to this report}. 

An anecdote related in the Neighborhood House report illustrates the prob- 
lem. The project referred three boys to a temporary manual labor job {shovel- 
ling earth) because of the need of the boys for work and their readiness, as the 
project juc%cd readiness. Unfortunately, the boys 11 leaded 11 the news lo some 
friends who were also in the project ai \ who uvre, presumably, not yet r ‘job 
ready. ’ r The friends stole the march on the referred boys, showing up at the 
work site and representing themselves as the referred boys. They got the jobs 
and started doing the work, apparently acceptably enough, when the first three 
boys showed up, putting the employer in a quandary. Aside from the obvious 
implications regarding the so-called lack of motivation of disadvantaged youth, 
the anecdote illustrates the irrelevance of the concept of job readiness when the 
only jobs available are of the hind described. 

The second, the innovative use of tests, is their use as vehicles for 
stimulating basic education as a part of training in becoming test-wise. This 
use, engaged in by seven projects, has significant potential, and therefore 
will be dealt with in a later section of this report devoted to training in passing 
employment tests. 

Test Misuses 

The testing spec’alist at one project refused to send the test scores of 
trainees to agencies to which the youths had been referred for services, in an 
effort to guarantee the privacy of 'he youths. Unfortunately, the net effect was 
rot only to require the youths to take the tests over again at the receiving agency 
but io block communication, so that there was little pessibility for integrating 
project services with those of other agencies in the community. 

A similar problem in communication occurred in a southern residential 
counseling program, though not In connection with test scores- It was reported 
that the assessments made by Lhe residential staff were usually rejected by MDTA 
and Employment Service counselors dealing with the same ycuths, if their 
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assessments differed, and that this lack of communication was the result of their 
professional disdain for the qualifications of the residential staff. 

At the other extreme there are suggestions in some reports* notably of 
those agencies which used very clinical kinds of assessment procedures, that 
diagnoses and assessments may have been circulated too freely to potential 
employe! s and other agencies, resulting in a loss of privacy which may have 
lurihcr disadvantaged some job seekers. It was noted in one report, tor example, 
that there . ere some who felt that having an Employment Service representative 
at the project and familiar with all the "dirty details" of the youth's life could 
operate against the youth. The Employment Service representative might, 
having more knowledge of a project youth than he does ol a non-prcject youth* 
assume the project youth fs not job ready, and when he is considered job ready, 
treat him with caution, while a non-projcct youth, in iho absence of other infor- 
mation, is presumed to be capable of handling a placement and sc is given job 
referrals at once. Thus the net effect on a youth of being in the project is to have 
reduced rather than enhanced chances for placement. This possibility is certainly 
not disproved oy project placement figures, from which it appears that project 
dropouts were able to obtain jobs on (heir own at a rate not significantly lower 
lhar. that achieved by the projects for non-dropouts, And a reading of many 
project reports suggests that the youths served had the double hurdle of having 
to convince their counselors and then the placement officers that they were ready 
to work, before they were tried out on a job. in some cases, project personnel 
directly blocked placements of . youths whom the project felt were not ready, 
'.bus, in seme cases, projects operated as barriers *.o employment no less effect' 
ively than the dynamics of the open job mai kel. This is especially unjustifiable 
when one considers that in some of th? same projects the jobs which became 
available tn the yut: v i m the staff finally agrnd to the youth's reartim <s for 
placement were the dead-end manual jobs in which qucs'ions of readiness ai d 
skill development arc irrelevant, and which, in any ease, were the same jobs 
the youths could have gotten on their twn before they went into the counseling, 
pre' vocational training, and work experience programs. 

t>ne final nolo concerning the usi of test scores is in Older: two projects 
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identified an important aptitude which seems Lo be well developed in the disad- 
vantaged youths they tested. Both projects reported mat the youths scored 
well above national norms on tests of manipulative skill. This is a most sig- 
nificant discovery* since it opens an area for productive training and provides 
a very effective selling point for use in making job placements available to 
disadvantaged youths. The dismaying thing is that neither project presents any 
evidence of having done anything with this finding, either in trailing or in job 
development. Only s handful of projects collected data to monitor their ^\vn 
processes. It is therefore especially regrettable that the data they did collect 
appear not to have been used 

Conclusions 

That fairly well sums up the projects' use of test results: tests were given, 
almost ritualistlcally, but they were seldom actually used for determining ad- 
mission to the project programs, for counseling, for assignment to training, or 
for referral to placement. The results of assessment were not effectively 
communicated to other agencies when appropriate, or to prospective employers 
when they might have facilitated placement (so as not to make the youth depen- 
dent on the agency) and, on the contrary, may have been communicated too 
freely when they should not have been. Finally, test results revealing some 
real potentials In the youth were noted but not acted upon. The overall impres- 
sion lelt is that the tests were given; the scores recorded in dossiers out of 
habit, and perhaps lo satisfy the curiosity of counselors; and that there their 
utility ended. It should also bo noted that no project made any effort to rev ise 
the admittedly ancient norms . ablished for most of the tests listed as being 
used, with refere nce to the scores being obtaired by youth today. 5 

^This generally gloomy picture should riot obscure the many occasions 
on which projects have been able to place some individuals in good jobs on the 
basis of test-revealed talents which had heretofore gore undiscovered. How- 
ever, ever in this respect it was my impression that the talents were more 
likely to be discovered through other sources fc-g. , work try-outs, work 
sample testing). 




Tcst-Retest Uses 



If teats have not been used effectively in assessing the youth served, they 
have found some utility in program assessment through the use of test-retest 
designs. In such a program the youth is tested at the beginning of the program 
(or some phase of it) arid then at its conclusion to measure gains made, By 
inference, the quality and effectiveness of a program designed to produce such 
gains is therefore tested. 

The most common use of such designs was in discovering the effectiveness 
of basic education or remedial progr ams concerned with reading and arithmetic, 
probably because initial and final measures of reading and arithmetic levels are 
so easy to obtain, providing clear criteria. Six projects tested their programs 
in these areas by giving objective tests to the youths before and after the program 
JOBS, Torton, MFY, YMCA, PEPSY, and Draper. All but one report gains of 
at least one year in achievement levels. Another project referred to a two-year 
gain i:« one of its reports, and to a lick of gain eise.vhcrc. However, the only 
daU reported document the latter rather than the former claim In general, 
the gains reported bv the projoet3 are the results of widely different kinds of 
basic education processes and programs, spanning widely different time periods. 

One project tested changes in intelligence test scores, finding a jump in 
IQ on the Otis test from 95.3 to 108, 5 after only a month in the program. 

Another program found that self-estimates of physical condition and capa- 
city were more realistic at the end of the program than they were at the begin- 
ning, using a specially made self-rating questionnaire. However, no dais re 
presented to indicate how- realism w r as measured. 

The Detroit Mayor's Youth Employment Program report! that performance 
on employment tests was moasureably Increased after training in test taking, but 
mo data are offered in support of this statement. Presumably the statement 
ref- ra to a special training program, described elsewhere in the repoTt, which 
f mght to train you‘bs to take and pass the employment test (mostly arithmetic) 
used by one of the large steel companies Ir the city Before the four months of 
(raining, most of (he test-taker* failed the test, making considerably poorer 
scores than the average high-school graduate (although the Detroit program's 
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youths were almost all high-school graduates themselves). At the end of the 
program, almost all those who took the test passed, far exceeding the perfor- 
mance level of the average high-school graduate. It was not clear from the re- 
port whether the test was taken by the same boys who had failed it initially, and 
if so, whether the retest was the same form or an alternate form of the test 
that had been failed initially, Thus in the absence of a control group one cannot 
tell whether these results are a testimony to the training or to the effect of 
having familiarity wi H the test. 

In add don to a test-retest of reading, the PEPSY program further evalu- 
ated its basic edueati n program by giving pre- and post-tests in other areas: 
vvrilirg an essay on ’’The Kind of Job I Would Like,” an arithmetic budget lest, 
the Revised beta non-verbal intelligence test, as well as teacher ratings on 
manners, speech, grooming, and social characteristics. PEPSY docs nol 
report the ~csuU> of these tests, but immediately follows its description of the 
testing with the statement that four weeks of basic education Is obviously too 
short a time for change to show itself, thus suggesting that it found no charges 
in test scores t‘ validate the program. 

A university -lased program used an experimental and control group in 
dJalect traini’i-, testing them before and after trairing on speech samples, ar- 
ticulation tests, intelligence, and English composition. Startlingly, the project 
report makes no rat dion of the resu'ts, or reference to future analyses, suggest- 
ing that the pi : ect did not analyze the data, thus failing to honor the very core 
of its contrail o U M the utility of dialect-removal in increasing the employa- 
bility of disack inlan d girls. 

Both V KY and Poston's ABCD report much larger gains in leading made 
by Puerto Kir .in 'j at.ish-spcaklng trainees in special classes than for other 
trainees. 

Some ol >er-. Mi^rs made by project reports cast doubt on the interpreta- 
tion of real gains r wcaicd b> the pro- and post-test designs. As mentioned 
earlier, personnel in one project reported their students showed a marked lack 
of invoht men’, and motivation on the initial tesllng, but extraordinarily high 
motivation to demon Mi ate how well they have learned from training when they 
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tools the post-test (possibly because they saw good performance on the post-test 
as a way to convince the agency that they were job ready). Such a change in mo- 
tivation could account entirely for the relatively modest score changes reported 
by the projects. The Draper report also points out that its youths seemed to 
have "faked bad" on the initial testing in order to demonstrate their need for the 
program, easting further doubt on the validity of the gains it reports. 

The most startling change in scores was one in a midwestsrn citj r project 
in which a thirteen point IQ jump was observed over the period of one month. 

This is an almost impossible real change, and when one notes that this same pro- 
ject did its initial testing during intake, with relatively little test preparation, a 
more realistic conclusion would be that the change in scores represents a change 
in the subjects’ approach to the test rather than a real increase in knowledge. 

A possible interpretation is that the youths performed at their true levels 
on the retest, while the initial test scores reflected their anxiety and lack of effort 
when faced with a test. If this Is so, then it might be claimed that the youths had 
at least learned to take testing seriously and to be motivated to perform veil. 

They should therefore be better able to take and perform well on employment 
tests- However, this is an argument which rests on the assumption that the mo- 
tivation, self-confider.ee, ar.d reduction of anxiety which projects achieved on 
the post-testing can be generalized to include other testing outside the project, 

This remains to be seen, although the Detroit steel company experience, if it 
was truly a test-retest of the same youths on alternate forms of the test, suggests 
that such a generalliation is possible. 

A general conslusion from il.e tesl-relcst studies is that project youths may 
make modest gains of up to one year in reading and arithmetic achievement after 
basic education, but it is not set clear whether these gains are the result of 
training, or of other factor.® such as increased motivation, and a dropping away 
of the "playing it cool" dcfcnsi.cn :$s on tests. Also it is not dear whether this 
greater striving on tests can bo generalized to testing outside of the project. The 
results are clearer that special programs for Spanish-speaking youths produce 
positive improvement in scores. 
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Test Findings 



Many projects report extensive statistical data about their trainees. No 
effort will be made here to summarise all the characteristics of the youths 
served by reproducing such data, This section will present only those data 
which have been derived from psychological assessment and presented in pro- 
ject reports. These results present a remarkably uniform picture. 

Eighty-eight percent of the youths tested were below' (he national average 
in learning ability and verbal and numerical aptitudes on the GATB (YOB I). 

The med an IQ on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Seal-' (WAIS) was ninety, 
though it varied somewhat from one corps of trainees to another (YMCA). 

Ten percent of the youths were classed as mentally defective on the WAIS, 
10 percent as borderline defective, 30 percent as low average, 45 percent as 
average, and only 3 percent as above average (KEY), 

Twenty-five percent were in the average IQ range, and no one was above 
average (VAS-Altro) . 

The average IQ on a verbal test was eighty-five; it was ninety-five on a 
non-verbal test (JOY’). 

The average IQ on the Lorge-Thoi ndike was eighty-eight ^Detroit). 

Four-fifths of the trainees were betov 100 in IQ on the WAIS. The larfcst 
number were In the average range, but the curve was highly skewed to the low 
end, with no youths above average (Springfield- Goodwill) , 

The IQ range on the WAIS was from 90 to 115, largely correlated with 
reading level. Since reading level tended to be low, so was the average IQ (YOB 
IT). 

The youths were well within the average range on the WAIS (in a program 
that screened out those making low scores! and in the low-average range on the 
GATH (Kat.sas City JEVS). 

The average score on the Wonder He Pirsonnel Test was about eleven cor- 
rect items (JOBS); In IViroit’s program, in which percent of the youths were 
high-school graduates the average score ivn the '.Yonder He was fourteen 

The average score or the itevised Beta was IQ ninety (JOB?). 
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The picture is clear; across the nation, the youths served by the E and D 
projects tended to score at the low end of the normal range (or a little below) on 
standard tests of menial ability. Many scored at average on the individually ad- 
ministered WAIS, but the skewing of the curve at the low end reduces the average 
scores of the groups to below average. Obviously, the projects are dealing with 
disadvantaged young people. 

Outside the area of intelligence, reports of test results are few and far 
between. One project describes performance on the Draw-A-Person test as one 
in which females are portrayed as taller, stronger, healthier, and more dominant 
than males. The males ere presented by the youths as passive, small, blind, and 
appearing dessicated. This description neatly conforms to the current view of 
the character structure of disadvantaged youths. What is not clear, in the absence 
of a controlled study, is whether the interpretation of the figures draw n by a youth 
describes the figures themselves or describes the psychologist’s tendency to see 
such characteristics in drawings which he knows were made by a disadvantaged 
youth. 

The same psychologist reports that in their Themat’o Apperception Test 
stories, the boys reveal a concern with love or the lack of it 

Seventy-one percent of the youths were diagnosed as "inadequate personal- 
ities" In one project (Philadelphia JEVS). 

Eighty percent had serious emotional problems (VAS-Altro). 

Forty percent were recommended for psychiatric evaluation on the basis of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory {Dos Moires), 

There were few significant differences between the trainees and a sample 
of affluent middle-class youths in the problem areas they reported as concerns 
on the Mooney Problem Check Ust, Those differences which were found showed 
the project youths were, understandably enough, more concerned about lack of 
money and need for economic security than the middle- class youths (Detroit) 

The psychiatric picture was of "nonmalignant hostility, antisocial tendencies 
without the accompanying feelings of guilt, inability to postpone immed* ate gra- 
tifications of needs and confusion In the area of 3cxual Identity" (VAS-Altro) 

‘l he impression given by these reports, totally unsupported by the Mooney 
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Problem Check List study cited above, it that the overwhelming majority of the 
disadvantaged youths served were seriously emotionally ill. This writer does 
not agree with these interpretations, and notes that most of the above psychia- 
tric determinations were not made by a qualified psychiatrist. They seem more 
likely to represent a way of defining the kinds of adaptations to the conditions of 
their lives made by disadvantaged youths as psychiatric conditions in the youths 
rather than as quite normal adaptations to a different kind of society and world 
than that inhabited by the middle class. It is the elassic error of defining as 
pathology any deviations from the standards of the middle class. This is not to 
say that disadvantaged youths do not exhibit behavior patterns different from 
those of middle-class youths, and perhaps dysfunctional in middle-class society; 
rather, it is to assert that such variations are as functional to lower-class life 
as middle-class behaviors are to middle-class life, and each is dysfunctional 
to the other. They are not evidence of internal psychiatric illnesses. The above 
listed psychiatric ’'charges” are the product of applying an inappropriate frame 
of reference to the problems of disadv antaged youths. They also illustrate the 
old notion of finding what you look for. H is not surprising that a high incidence 
of emotional illnesses were found in those projects which emphasized extensive 
clinical diagnosis of personality. This position, that joblessness and low em- 
ployability in lower-class youth represent symptoms of emotional disorder, puts 
the writer quite out of sympathy with the initial psychiatric orientation of a pro- 
ject cited earlier. 

Other assessment findings of interest are; 

On the Kuder Preference Record, outdoor interests were the lowest in- 
terest areas of the urban California youths seen at Neighborhood House. 

There was no significant difference between Performance Scale and Verbal 
Scale IQ’s on the ‘VAIS (Sptingficld Goodwill a H ^OBS). This finding adds still 
more evidence that the customary interpretation of W.-MS score patterns, as re- 
flecting the action orientation of disadvantage d youths, has no basis tn empirical 
fact. However, this has h^en demon Mratcd many times ’►eforc and still mal- a 
no difference to WAIS testers, who persist in making the standard interpretation. 

Twenty-five pet .mt of a sanple of the youths tested could not tell lime 
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(Pliila. JEVS). This is a most significant finding, for it may go far to explain 
the* supposed poor time sense and weak ego functioning of disadvantaged youths. 

I knew of no one who has attempted to treat the problem of lateness to work, con- 
sidered one of the major obstacles to employability of disadvantaged youths, by 
teaching them io tell time; by making sure that they have a clock available to 
wake them in the morning: or by measuring the lime it takes them to get to work, 
so that they can plan accordingly. 

This finding, by the Philadelphia JEVS, so startling in its simplicity as 
an explanation for habitual tardiness, suggests another observation, though one 
not based on objective measurement. It was noted in one project (Pinellas County) 
that young people often ordered coke and hamburger for dinner in restaurants be- 
cause the youths knew them to bo safe, and simply did not know how to read the 
menu well enough to order anything else. This observation accords with the 
writer's own experience. It suggests that one possible reason for the poor food 
choices customarily made by disadvantaged youths (a problem many projects un- 
successfully attempted to deal with through didactic courses and exhortations to 
cat balanced meals) is that their guided restaurant cxpei ience has been too 
limited for them to learn to use a menu to order aru thing but the standard coke 
and hamburger. This is a theory that can be tested empirically; if confiimed, 
it suggests an obvious strategy for diet improvement. 

One project found a correlation between WA1S and Ke vised beta IQ of . 70. 

In another section of its report, it de.se bos this correlation as being higher. 

The project interprets the correlation to moan that the two tests give essentially 
equivalent results, thus justifying the use of the Revised Beta. as a briefer and 
more rasilv adn mistered measure of intelligence, ibis conclusion is totally un- 
warranted. Without reflecting on the \alidityof the Revised Beta independent of 
the WAlS. il i , ust lie pointed m:t that in the field of intelligence testing mn ela- 
tion? under ..Pare -..cn^raliv' 'considered inadequate, the mri elation of Til in 
fact ri L -ans that only shot < half th»- variance in scores or the Revised I ita i an be 
prod rted from WAlS c »rcs. It i«= a measure of the lest naivete of ihe prniect that 
aril an ir terpretat'on made. 

1.’ gcrcinl, it 'nay co 1 "* I tided that little informa'ion eonccrnirg the char- 
acteristics of disad var'aged youths has emerged from testing programs, bcvonl 
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disadvantaged (though how "hard core" they are is another question). The data 
merely confirm the observation that low intelligence test scores are distributed 
more heavily in the lower socio-economic class than in the middle-class. The 
data also point out, however, that even among disadvantaged youths given indi- 
vidual intelligence tests t the most frequent scores are in the average range. 

Other findings of potential value are the low outdoor interests (which may 
go a long way to expiain the failure of some of the programs which attempted to 
train gardeners t landscapers, and other outdoor workers), and the discovery 
that many disadvantaged youths do not know how to tell time (and probably also 
lack clocks and watches). Beyond these, there is little of reliable value. The 
total impression is of slim pickings and a failure to use even those tests which 
were given to develop new knowledge about disadvantaged youths. 

Validity of T ests 

Sonic of the project reports include materials which bear on an estimate 
of the validity of tests for use with their populations of disadvantaged youths. 
Kven if disadvantaged youths accepted testing, and even if the projects had been 
able to make use of scores in training and placement, the justification for the 
use of tests would require some evidence that the tests are valid for the popula- 
tion served. 

Among the project findings which bear on an estimate of the validity of 
tests as predictors are the following: 

A "substantial number" of youths who were evaluated as borderline or 
mentally retarded responded to training or revealed average competences In an 
industrial work setling (Philadelphia JEVS). 

Some counsclees who did poorly on the GATB got scores up to thirty points 
higher on the IPAT (YOB II). 

Passage of the socabular> sec tion of the Armed t orces Qualification Test, 
which, like other vocabulary tests, is generally considered the l>est single pre- 
dictor of intellectual performance, did no; discriminate between those hoys who 
later were able to pass the test and those who failed the test again upon retaking 
it (NCCY ). 6 

^Project CAI’SE fl found that its disadvantaged applicants wore not as good 
as others on a regular vocabulary test, but better than others on one of lower - 
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These '’straw's in the Hind’ 1 suggest that a disadvantaged youth’s IQ score 
is not a stable or reliable predictor of later performance, at least for the cri- 
teria with which the E and D projects were concerned. The issue is brought into 
clear focus by the Federal Department Stores project reported by the Detroit 
program. In that project, sixteen disadvantaged Negro young adults, who had 
failed the selection test for salesmen used by Federal Department Stores, were 
put into a special five-week training program in sales work, grooming, manners, 
nutrition, and health care, and then employed as sales personnel by Federal 
despite their low scores. It was found that the trained men came closer to long- 
term salesmen in volume of sales after five weeks of training than did a group 
of employees who had passed selection tests and who then had five weeks of ex- 
perience on the sales floor without the special training. At the time the Detroit 
report was written, fourteen of the sixteen were still employed at Federal. The 
report docs not mention whether retesting was done after the training and, if so, 
whether the trainees still scored below standards for selection despite their good 
actual job performance. 

The implications of the experiment are clear: where training was given, 
the selection test for salesmen was a poor predictor of sales performance for 
disadvantaged men. Had the test been used exclusively, it would have resulted in 
the rejection of the disadvantaged Negro applicants and a reduction in sales volume 
by the stores. This experiment is of such great potential importance that it must 
be tried again. Indeed, one means by vhich the Department of Laljor might under- 
bike k> loosen irrelevant test standards for employment by large employers is to 
offer to sponsor similar experiments In their companies. For it Is likely that the 
most persuasive argument to an employer is one which shows that his employment 
standards are not only irrelevant, but that they result in the loss of effective 
workers. 

One final comment on the reliability of test scores, two projects reported 
greater gaps between the test scores of Spanish-speaking Puerto Hlcan youths 
and their work performances than between the frst scores aid the performance 
let els of other trainee groups, it is dear that the telling of Spanish-speaking 
youths is unjustified: the wonder Is that anyone e*cr thought it was, 
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These relatively slim findings support the writer in his position that most 
psychological and vocational tests are of no, or only marginal, validity for use 
with disadvantaged youths. Study of the standardization and validation of many 
tests in common usage shows that disadvantaged and minority groups are seldom, 
if ever, represented in the populations on which the tests were standardized or 
\alidated and, further, the criterial performance measures used in the validation 
of the tests seldom bear any empirically demonstrable relation to the job per- 
formance in the jobs for which the tests are used as select ion instruments. 

Where there is such a relationship, it is typically with such b w correlation 
as to result in more mistaken than correct selection decisions. ;»nd is not of an 
order high enough to justify the perpetuation of disadvantag -ment 

This position is further reinforced by the following p:oji v ; , findings. 

Cei :air. demographic characteristics of the yot th.s--a.,c. «cx, trading 
level, and cducation-*\vere better predictors of the type of occupation that a 
youth would enter than test-derived estimates of employability (ITi bi. «JFVS). 

Neither intelligence test scores, grade attainment, rc.idirg euinpr* henslon, 
vocabulary level, family income, work attitudes, evaluations of mutiv alien, or 
ratings of flexibility discriminated between successful (i.e. , gradual* di trainees 
and unsuccessful trainees (SI. Louis JR VS). In short, none of the psychological 
characteristics which most E and 1> projects sought assiduously ■ » measure and 
develop in the trainees had any relation to wbethci or not these youths succeeded 
in the training. The placement figures of the St. Louis project ft it her suggest 
that being successful as a trainee had little relation to whether or n>l a vouth 
got a job. One could conclude that ability to get work has nothing fo do with the 
psychological characteristics of youths in K and D projects. V.cse impressions 
support ihe position briefly described in the Introduction, Hal whether or not a 
youth gets a job has more (o do with conditions in the mploym^nt i-r:p!arc than 
with renditions in the vouths 

'Ihe Neighborhood House report says that the most h j jjtanl j>h if n.-iii e- 
numbs for the positions available to the youth in that depre^d top ■■jmitdlv were 
age, size, and education, YOU also fr\,rd that small si?<-. fixing he impression 
of physical weakness in many tiairces of Mexican dc.-mon* . v\r' ,ibd ihun fmm 
the jobs available. 



A somewhat different argument can be made about the use of the GAT B as 
a device for selecting youths for MDTA training. The project reports offer no 
evidence of the validity of the GATB as a predictor of success in MDTA courses. 
Supposing that it did have validity for such a purpose, that validity ’.could mean 
that low-scoring youths should not be referred to such courses, on the assumption 
that the courses cannot be changed to permit low-scoring youths to learn a skill. 
But t of course, they can be changed. The logic of the situation is this: if the 
GATB is valid for the courses as they arc, and if disadvantaged youths tend to 
seore below standards on the GATB, then there two choices — maintain the courses 
as they arc and screen out disadvantaged youths, or change the courses so that 
low scorers on the GATB will profit from them. As MDTA is the only rational 
training resource for disadvantaged youths, the choice is obvious. If this means 
a change in the current structure of MDTA draining, then that should be possible 
to arrange. 

Thus the writer is led to the following conclusions. First, that the validity 
of tests for predicting the job success of disadvantaged youths is vet to bo esta- 
blished, and the weight of the evidence suggests that such validity will rot be found 
Second, that psychological characteristics of the kind measured by ability and 
interest tests do not seem to play a role in whether or not a youth gets a job and. 
finally, that if tests are valid as predictors of success in MDTA training, this 
should be taken as a directive to change the characteristics of MDTA (raining. 

There is a curious logical development in connection with the kinds of jobs 
which projects find available for their youlhs. In some projects, which noted 
that youths scored low on tests as well as other assessments, it was therefore 
concluded that the most suitable jobs for such youths, and the only ones they could 
expect to gel, were entry-level manual labor or routine "actor y jobs. Thus their 
job dewd r pment staffs emphasised such jobs, and the staff was glad to have them 
available. But when these were the jobs that the youths were offered, and the 
youths either refused them, quit them, or found them too worih'ess to bother 
getting up in the morning for, it was concluded that the youths were not Job ready, 
and this was taken as further evidence that little more than such jobs could pos- 
sibly be expected for them. In such circumstances, the tests whose scores led 
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to the initial characterization of the youths as too ur.talented for worthwhile jobs 
were quite useless as measures of anything related to job success, since the 
jobs made available to the youths did not demand any particular skills or aptitudes, 
This kind of development thus produced a self-fulfilling prophecy, in that the 
youths found no reason to be motivated for such jobs, thus confirming the original 
characterization. Too few projects were able to make good, respectable jobs 
available to their youths to test the alternative proposition — that rather than the 
lack of motivation of disadvantaged youths affecting the kinds of jobs they can 
get, it may be the olher way around — that the kinds of jobs which the youths find 
available to them are no incentive to motivate them. Were these good jobs, many 
of these young people would make the effort. 

As will be pointed out later in this report, there is reason for thinking that 
the motivation of disadvantaged youths is more responsive to Incentive conditions 
than middle-class internalized motivations; it maybe this characteristic which 
makes disadvantaged youths appear unmotivated when tjv *e is nothing to be moti- 
vated for. The mistake may be to assume that the availability of a worthwhile 
incentive would not elicit the motivation. Vet the single greatest failure of the if 
and I) projects w as that they sought to produce motivationally-re levant changes in 
the youths without changing the incentives to which the souths were expected to 
respond, If vocational tests have little or no useful validity as predictors of the 
job success of disadvantaged youths, some projects have been able to show a very 
bright ray of light: MFY reports that those who successfully completed training 
in the skllts recommended for them on the basis of work sample testing was 87 
percent. This figure jg considerably higher than the 46 percent of youths who 
completed their fxlT in that project and compares very favorably with MDTA 
training statistics, which show disadvantaged youths finishing their courses suc- 
cessfully in less than 50 percent of Ihc cases and show non-disadv antaged adults 
with a completion rate of about 70 percent, Thus work sample testing may be 
far more effective than traditional vocational assessments. Kurth r support is 
provided by the ^'MCA project, in which it was found that after the vocational 
instructors developed some work, sample tests to be given to trainees before 
they selected their occupational specialty, there was a marked reduction in 



progTam-svvitching and dissatisfaction. Unfortunately, that project does 
not provide supporting data for these observations. Nevertheless, work sample 
testing, as used by these and other projects, appears to be one of the most suc- 
cessful innovations in assessment to come out of the E and D projects; it will be 
treated in more detail in a later section of this report. 

Clinical Assessment 

Six projects used an essentially clinical approach to assessment, although 
these varied in their profes.'onalism from the full psychiatric casework treat- 
ment initially employed in two projects, through the attempt by Lane County to 
give the social workers at objective base on which to make their intake judgments, 
to two projects which paid such scant attention to assessment that it was based 
on nothing more than a single interview by an untrained interviewer. 

In the more elabora’e clinical assessment programs, such as Springfield 
Goodwill, there were social work interviews, use of past records from schools 
and police and other social agencies to which the client was known, psychological 
testing, and home visits and interviews with parents. Springfield Goodwill also 
included a routine psychiatric interview. In the case of PEPSY, referrals were 
made to psychiatrists when indicated. PAL referred 20 percent of its clients for 
a full clinical psychological evaluation and individual clinical test interpretations 
of personality and ego functioning. 

It is not surprising that the projects that used such a clinical approach were 
those largely organized and operated by social service agencies, with staffs 
made up of social workers who attempted to transfer wholesale the techniques 
and procedures of family service agencies to the E and D project. It is not sur- 
prising that, in most of these cases, the very detailed and expensive clinical as- 
sessment contributed little of vocational value or relevance to the youths and, in 
most agencies, made no difference in the I:b 1 of training given or Ihe kinds of 
placements arranged. 

However, the highly individualized approach of such agencies did result in 
supportive services beyond those in most other agencies. Indeed, the social 
workers in the clinical agencies devoted more of their attention to medical, dental, 
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and family problems than they did to more direct vocational matters. The clini- 
cal approach was effective and helpful to the extent that the youths served received 
Koch supportive services. However, the issue mentioned in the Preface concern- 
ing the limits of demonstration must be faced, ft is this writer's Judgment that 
an E and D project should have exemplar)’ staff and resources, so that it does an 
excellent job, and it must have the talent to be able to conceptualize, test, and 
communicate its experiences. However, if the project is to demonstrate any- 
thing useful the forms of those experiences should be such that once demonstra- 
ted, other3 less competent may imitate them. In this respect, an E and D pro- 
ject which offers a kind of service requiring scarce personnel and a great deal 
of time and effort which could not possibly le built into a national program, is 
not demonstrating anything useful to the nation. Therefore, an intensely clinical 
appioach requiring highly trained psychologists and psychiatrists is inappro- 
priate, even if of proven effectiveness. Further, the clinical approach with its 
emphasis on the total life situation of the disad\ antaged youths, goes beyond the 
appropriate concern of a manpower program for the vocational lives of people 
into realms which, however important to the national health and welfare, are 
the concern of other institutions, ]t is enough that a manpower program may 
have to replace the educational institutions for vocational training; to attempt 
take over social welfare is to bite off too much. 

In any ease, the efficacy of the clinical approach in producing behavioral 
change has not yet been empirically demonstrated, and what evidence there is 
docs not support claims of effectiveness. One report does suggest that the 
very close and continuing relationship established between caseworkers and 
clients continued far beyond the clients’ period of training. While such exten- 
sive follow-up Is desirable from a counseling point of view, the project has not 
achieved a particularly good record of vocational stability and productivity, and 
the case studies suggest that in fact a dependency relationship between case- 
workers and clients was actively fostered by the caseworkers, wbo took a very 
maternal stance. Indeed, it would appear that those clients who would not tolerate 
such dependency were the ones w!k> dropped out of the program. The re port 
v J later courlships, marraiges, and childblrths of girls who had once been 
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in the training program--surely matters which arc beyond the responsibility or 
legitimate interest of an employability-development agency. 

The Lane County program attempted to give an objective base to its clini- 
cal inferences and developed a rating chock list for use by the intake social 
worker. In the Lane County program, a client was referred by the intake worker 
directly to vocational counseling if: (1) the client was able to communicate 
thoughts to the intake worker; (2) he showed evidence of having future goals; (3) 
he showed evidence of having made some plans or efforts to implement his goals; 
(-1) he was neat and clean in his appearance; (:1) he appeared to be self-confident 
and independent; and (6) there had been past attempts to work. Clients were re- 
ferred to pre- vocational training if they displayed the following behavior: (1) a 
hesitation in answering questions; (2) giving monosyllabic ai. " ers; (3) giving no 
answers or information about himself; (4) having no job itnu* uation; (5) having no 
vocational plans, or very unrealistic plans; {6) having no plans for implementing 
his vocational goals: {7} making a poor appearance; (6) having little or no work 
experience; and (9) having maturity problems (picking nose or teeth during the 
interview, over-reactive laughing or giggling). 

The program of a nudwestern project was initially the most clinical of them 
all. According to this project's reports, they fell that individualized evaluation 
procedures precluded any standard test bat* cry. The project attempted instead to 
interpret ihc life style of each client, to characterize his attitudes toward employ- 
ment, toward his family, toward his peers, and toward nimself. Included were 
an assessment of ego strengths and weaknesses, strengths of past relationships, 
and the presence of internal conflicts which might affect adaptation, to work and 
the development of intimacy with others, lhcir aim was to construct a complete 
psychiatric diagnosis. It is amazing that a program for the disadvantaged appar- 
ently aimed so high that it expected to develop a higher level of mental health 
than Js required of employed workers, many of whom arc permitted by lhcir 
employers to have internal conflicts, to work on factory assembly lines without 
developing intimacies with others, and who remain employed despite arguments 
with wives and parents. 

In brief, the scope of intervention envisaged by this and other projects of 



similar orientation went far beyond the needs of the client for employability, to 
the point where the private Jives of needy clients were invaded without warrant, 
and without the freedom to reject the invasion. This evaluation would be differ- 
ent if those agencies using such clinical approaches were able to demonstrate 
good placement and job tenure effects. Unfortunately, they were no more suc- 
cessful than the non-clinical agencies which specifically excluded personality 
and home life matters. 

Two problems developed which affected the clinical assessment programs. 
The first was the cumbersomeness and expense of the undertaking. Two projects 
found that the length of time required for such an individualized program and 
assessment was not justified by the contributions made by the assessment. 

They found that they would not be able to serve as many youths as they were 
committed to serving without streamlining. Many clients who demanded and 
needed prompt service dropped out because of the long assessment Intake. The 
provision of prompt service is one of the foremost requirements for program 
effectiveness in dealing with disadvantaged youths. If two well-funded local 
projects could not make the clinical assessment model work well for themselves, 
how much more inappropriate would such a model be for a national program ? 

If it is so Inappropriate for a national program, what scr.se is there in demon- 
strating such a model of service? 

A second problem, which was illustrated in four project reports, was a 
failure of communication which developed between those taking the depth psych- 
iatric approach to assessment and those program personnel charged with res- 
ponsibility for vocational trainlrg, guidance, and placement. One report mentions 
the difficulty of translating clinical assessment concepts into terms understand- 
albc to the more vocationally and job-oriented project staff. A joint social work- 
vocational counseling program reported difficulty in communication between the 
two typos of agencies. It was apparent in another project that the project psycho- 
logist was talking at a different level from the rest of the staff. These projects 
seem to have experienced some Internal dissension, which became clinical 
assessment vs. rapid intake focused on vocational considerations. The writer 
suspects that one reason for the difficulty In translating the language of depth 
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psychology and social work into the language of vocational guidance, training, and 
job placement is this language does not in fact have much to do with vocational 
planning and development. The communication problem is a symptom of the 
assessment's Irrelevance. 

Therefore, it can be said that when social workers are in charge of intake, 
psychologists do testing, counselors are in charge of vocational guidance, and 
former businessmen or employment service placement interviewers manage 
placement, there are bound to be internal conflicts. Procedural and language 
differences rapidly become confounded with professional Identities. The lines of 
resistance are hardened and differences cf opinion about procedures are convert- 
ed into threats to the professional identity of each staff member. Three projects 
reported that this occurred in inter-agency communications but most often the 
conflicts seem to have beer intra-agency, most notably between market-oriented 
palcement personnel and youth-ortrnted social workers and counselors. This 
breakdown in the ’’team approach" is especially likely in E and P projects which 
begin on a crash basis, have no traditions of working together, have no comfor- 
table role structures for their staff, and have too little time to engage in adequate 
staff development activities in which the various roles could become clarified. 

Two agencies eventually altered their approaches to assessment because of 
these problems. In one, the alteration was accompanied by staff upheaval and the 
resignation of the social work staff identified with the clinical Intake. It is note- 
worthy that this project’s proposal had promised a continuous review and develop- 
ment of assessment methods, techniques, and tools, but the agency’s structure 
was so ill-adapted for such a continuous review that when change came at all. It 
Involved a purge of staff and ? good deal of internal turmoil. The agency’s struc- 
ture was not at all appropriate for the kind of commitment it had made in its 
contract with PMAT, suggesting that the agency exposed its promised "continuous 
review” would confirm the type of assessment the staff was prepared to do. 

The changes made by the other project were more smoothly accomplished, 
essentially substituting group Intake for the progressive sieve-like clinical 
assessment with which the project had started. 
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Homem a de Tests 

Twelve projects used project-conslr ucted tests and measurements to fill 
specific needs in their operations. Some of these may be useful in other settings, 
despite their lack of standardisation and validation. Others seem so promising 
that OMPER should sponsor their perfection. 

The most promising homemade test is a picture interest test developed by 
Draper {which was surely one of the most creative of the E and D projects). Al- 
though the test is only sketchily described in the otherwise complete Draper re- 
port, it apparently consists of pictures of people in various occupational roles. 
The test-taker apparently indicates his preferences among the pictures. Con- 
sidering that two projects found the Kuder Preference Record too far advanced 
for their disadvantaged and functionally illiterate youths, as noted earlier, there 
is an apparent need for a nonverbal vocational interest test’ OMPER would be 
well-advised to underwrite the costs of research on the Instrument. 

The Vocational Advisory Service also used some of its own tests, including 
a tes-t of vocational interest and an information questionnaire. However, the pro- 
ject reports give no descriptions of these instruments or indications of their 
utility. 

Other tests developed by E and D projects include an achievement test for 
group administration to replace the more cumbersome Wide Range Achievement 
Test (although there are group achievement tests on the market [YOU II D I typing, 
spellirg, and dictation proficiency tests (YOU II); and two measures of attitudes 
toward the world of work (Lane County). PEPSY developed two tests for the 
test-retest study of its basic education program, an essay on ' The Kind of Job l 
Would Like" and an arithmetic-budget test. 

Several projects used homemade reading and arithmetic tests, usually gi\en 
at intake, to provide a rapid estimate of the need for basic education (Neighbor- 
hood House, Kansas City JEVS, KEY). Neighborhood House felt that its test pro- 
vided a starting point that made involvement in counseling sessions easier, as it 
gave the youths something to talk alout, deal with, and make plans for. Kan:as 
City JE VS had its youths read a section from a newspaper as its reading test. 
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KEY constructed an informal arithmetic test; they then compared a youth’s per- 
formance on the test with the kinds of mathematics required for successful per- 
formance of the occupation for -which he was being trained. They were thus able 
to make basic education specific to the south’s occupational needs. Draper used 
the same approach, and both projects represent an advance over the assumption 
that all occupations require a certain core level of mathematics competence. It 
is not sufficient simply to teach mathematics, though of course that helps; the 
farther step is to teach only those concepts that the student himself can recognize 
a need for in his occupational training, rather than using the occupational training 
to sell him a bill of goods beyond his needs. If the KEY test is really useful in this 
fashion, and can be readily objectified, it should be further developed and can make 
a significant contribution as an assessment tool. 

Other measuring devices included an "Fmployability Profile 1 ” (Skills Center); 
speech hearing, and articulation tests used in the research program of Temple 
University; a check list of behavioral characteristics from which assignment to 
prevocatior.al training or to courselir.g can be made <Lane County); an estimate of 
physical capacity and condition (Pbila. JEVS): and several rating scales to be used 
by the employers and the families of released trainees in follow-up (Draper). 

These last seem to be rather well thought-out questionnaires. 

The National Commission on Children and Youth used a device in test form 
as a teaching-counseling technique. Called the "Can You Take Directions? Test" 
it consists of instructions for a number of nonsensical operations, including saying 
embarrassing things publicly. If the youths follow the directions, however, they 
find that they don’t have to do these things. If they fail to follow the directions, 
they find themselves doing a lot of silly things publicly, and others are aware that 
they have failed to follow the directions. U is an amusing device, and could make* 
the point effectively, if the youths do not became too embarrassed. 

In sum, most of the tcsls developed by the projects were of a practical 
nature; ard few are likely to be useful outside the projects. The number of pro- 
jects using informal estimates of reading and arithmetic skills suggests a need for 
some rapid short-form tests in the area, howe\er, and JCHS reports a need for a 
brief personality tost which will alert staff to needs for referrals to psychotherapy. 
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The picture vocational interest test, the mathematics test geared to com- 
parison of achievement to the needs of several occupations, possibly the behavioral 
checklist of the I^nc County project, and the follow-up ratings of the Draper pro- 
ject, deserve further development and testing. 

Wo rk Expe rienc e Ratings 

Many projects employed work experience stations for their youths either 
in-house, as in work crews; by farming the youths out to work stations in public 
agencies; or In regular on-the-job training (OJT). However, no project report 
gives any particular form for evaluation of the youth T s performance in work ex- 
perience stations. Most assessment seems to have been done informally C’J.T. 
is working along nicely now”) and without detailed or complete evaluation. The 
E and D projects seem to have relied on the assumed experience and competence 
of the work crew superv isors, or the heads of work stations to which the youths 
were assigned. In most cases this assumption was unwarranted, Many project 
reports mention dissatisfaction with the supervision the youths received in out- 
of-house placements. The YMCA program attempted to solve this problem by 
having its counselors interview each supervisor at least once a week, but this 
was a huge drain on the counselors' time. MFY found that supervision of OJT 
seemed to be better in large companies, which had experience in supervising and 
evaluating apprentices as part of their normal operations, as the small employers 
were too informal and inexperienced. Some projects reported that the office 
supervisors iti public agencies providing work experience for their youths gener- 
ally ignored the youths and did not know what to do with them* except for sending 
them on little errands. Such agencies failed to provide the young people with 
enough actual and varied work experience to be able to make any kind of reason- 
able assessment of their skills, style, competence, or interest. Of course, it 
need hardly be pointed out that the only thing a youth learns in such an office is 
bow to not work, rather the opposite of the program's intentions. 

Some work experience siations involved such low-level routine tasks that 
they did not lord themselves to any detailed evaluation of a youth’s skills, in- 
terests, or needs. This was the case with several work crews that were 
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essentially manual-labor forces. It was simply not possible, with such a 
restricted range of tasks, to make the assessment of work habits, work tolerance, 
and ability to accept supervision that the assessment staff wanted. 

When the work station is limited in the range of activities on which obser- 
vations can be made, the tendency is to deal with generalized work attitudes and 
other abstract aspects of the worker role (such as response to supervision) which 
may be separated from the tasks in which they are manifested. This raises a 
further problem. H is generally assumed that such worker-role characteristics 
(punctuality, attendance, work tolerance, eooperativeness, etc.) are character 
trails, regardless of the work the boy is being asked to do. This assumption is 
high 1 }- questionable. One could make an equally good case for the hypothesis that 
a youth's punctuality, attendance, work habits, and work tolerance will be related 
to the interest and gratification he gets out of the particular job he is doing, and 
this gratification would be expected to vary from job to job, perhaps even from 
supervisor to supervisor. This is a crucial matter. Many of the programs, oper- 
ating on the assumption that playing the role of a worker can be abstracted from 
the kind of work being done regardless of the kind of jobs offered to the youths, 
become dubious. The assumption of generalized work trails seems particularly 
false fa. disadv antaged youths, which may be why those project which were able 
to held up desirable jobs as goals to their youths (YMCA Is an outstanding exam- 
ple) showed relatively little anxiety over teaching youths Ikhv to play work roles 
and the other paraphernalia of 1 provocations] training. Tl 

Three comments from project reports also suggest this position: the 
Pinellas County program reports that its youths often behaved very differertly 
toward the residential staff members than they did toward their MDTA instructors 
or work superv isors, sometimes looking like entirely different boys and girls to 
the professionals who saw them in different contexts Ore JOUS staff member 
wrote that ’’some can be great employees and tousy trainees, and vice versa. ” 
Finally, the Philadelphia JEYS noted that when the work try-out period was ended 
and the youths were given industrial tasks with salaries, Iheir work output and 
motivation increased greatly, indicating that these youths were quite sensitive to 
incentives. There is reason for thinking that the behavior displayed by a youth tn 
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a particular work experience station may be a function of the conditions of that 
work station , rather than of enduring traits in ihe youth, and thus cannot neces- 
sarily be generalized about his altitude toward work in the abstract. 

The assumption that work habits can be generalized for disadvantaged 
youths underlies much programming in E and D projects, and yet it is highly 
questionable. But it ys an assumption that can be empirically tested by psycho- 
logical research in a variety of not very complicated experimental designs. It 
is strongly recommended that OMPEK sponsor such experiments. It is crucial 
to the evaluation of the validity and utility of work-role training and assessment, 
whether it is through assignment to work crews, through group counseling, 
through pre vocational training instruction, or through assignment to work experi- 
ence stations. Despite the questionable status of this assumption, some pro- 
jects were able to develop work experiences of sufficient variety and complexity 
to permit meaningful description and assessment of the youths' per formar.ces-* 
even if the descriptions and assessments are not generalfzable to other work 
sites. The common ingredient in these projects is that the work stations were 
in-house and supervised by trained staff (YMCA, Springfield Goodwill, Skills 
Cenler, and the three JEVS projects). At the Springfield Goodwill project, super- 
visors made daily reports on each youth, using ratings in specific areas: at. itudes 
toward work; output; ability to respond to pressures for more output, effort, or 
better work: concept of self as a worker; attendance; conformity to work rJes; 
skills; and personal behavior. No doubt the sheltered workshop experience of 
this project provided it with the background to carry this off. Sheltered workshop 
experience alone, however, is apparently not sufficient. Superv isory staff and 
foremen must also be trained specifically for working with disadvantaged youths 
and must receive professional support and consultation. When this was not done 
there was considerably more difficulty in getting good evaluations from super- 
\ isors. 

The Philadelphia JEVS had a carefully stated set of criteria which defined 
the goals of its two levels of training, and therefore the standards of p/omotion 
from the lower to the higher level. Training at the lower level was aimed at the 
social aspects of the work role: observing rules, grooming, respect for authority. 
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and acceptable interpersonal behavior. When supervisors' evaluations indicated 
that these objectives had been achieved by a youth, he was promoted to a second 
level at which work tempo, task persistence, coordination and dexterity, output 
competition, quality, and quantity of task performance were the objects of training 
and assessment <i. e. , the production aspects of the work role). It ts interesting 
to note that, in a sense, the ordering of these aspects of the work role was re- 
versed by the YMCA program, which devoted itself to the skill or production as- 
pects of the work, and found that the other aspects either took care of themselves, 
or were learned informally as part of the practice shop experience. 

The St, I ouis JLVS also used extensive supervisory evaluations in its 
sheltered workshop. This program had the added distinction of being the only one 
that sovight to establish some validity for these ratings* They found that ratings 
of motivation, flexibility, or work habits did not correlate with whether or not a 
trainee was classified as successful (i, e. , graduated from the program). How- 
ever, supervisors' ratings of cooperativeness did have a barely significant rela- 
tionship to success, though not, apparently, to job placement. 

CPI, AllCD, JOBS, Neighborhood House, YMCA, and the Skills Center do 
not report any extensive or formal use of their work experience settings for pro- 
viding assessments. They were more I raining-oriented in their use of work ex- 
perience, and assessment seems to have been at an informal level. 

Probably the worst situation of all was that of a project in Appalachia, in 
which strained relationships between the project and MDTA personnel resulted 
in the refusal of the MDTA staff to provide the project with any assessments of 
trainee progress or even an estimate of the trainee’s likely completion date, ef- 
fectively leaving the project in the dark and hurting the youths. 

In summary, assessment of work experience performance, except in some 
of the sheltered workshop settings, was generally not satisfactory in the K and D 
projects. The problems seem to lx?: an inability to construct adequate assess- 
ments by untrained and out-of-house supervisors: a too restricted range of work 
experience to provide enough data for assessment; a lack of demonstrated re- 
liability or va’idity in the formal rating procedures used: a failure by most projects 
to use formal ratings or ass« ssments (only three or four of the more ihan sixteen 
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projects which had work experience programs described formal ratings in their 
reports); and the questionable assumption that performance in a work experience 
station can be generalized to performance on other kinds of jobs, in ether settings, 
under other incentive conditions, and with different supervisors. Finally, when 
projects did not adequately train supervisors, provide them with guidance and 
direction, had no administrative control over them, or they worked in settings 
having very different orientations and goals from the E and D project, there was 
little useful assessment of the trainees. 

Work Samples 

In the context of a general failure to use psychological and vocational 
testing productively’ with disadvantaged youths, or to deal with any sophistication 
with the issues of assessment, it becomes a pleasure to describe what is clearly 
the outstanding innovation in assessment developed by the E and I) program. Work 
sample testing is a close ally In the assessment of work experience, except, in 
work sample testing, the work tasks are specifically designed for assessment 
purposes rather than teaching or skill~training purposes. It is thus understand- 
able that, like work experience programs, work sample testingseema to have 
been done most often by vocational rehabilitation agencies with sheltered work- 
shop experience. 

Ton progr ams used work sample techniques in one way or another. They 
varied widely in the elaborateness of tneir de\elopment from simply trying out 
Spanish-speaking youths on a number of workroom tasks as a substitute for ap- 
titude and interest lest3 (V r AS-Altro), to the highly formalized methods of MFY 
and Philadelphia JEVS. One program had promised to develop work sampling, 

In its contract proposal to OMAT, but did not, In fact, do so. 

Among those making relatively minor, or Informal, use of work samples 
were the Skills Center, whi h simply allowed youths ineligible for their program 
to try themselves out on shop lasks in the Skills Center for a week, withoul pav. 
while they were working with the job development staff. In that context, the work 
sampling was Urgclv for self-assessment purposes, and an opportunity to dis- 
cover Interests. 
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The YMCA use of informal work samples to provide youths with an oppor- 
tunity to make a realistic choice between the two kinds of skill training available 
in the program has been mentioned, It was reported that the decisions made by 
the youths after work sampling greatly reduced program switching. The Draper 
project made a similar use of samples in their training curricula by exposing 
youths to several classes from each curriculum before the youth decided the kind 
of skill traininghc wanted. Draper also stressed the self-assessment aspect of 
the sampling. Through the use of a self-assessment form, each youth rated as- 
pects *>f each skill, so that he could be sure that he understood all relevant con- 
siderations before he made his decision. 

JOBS vocational instructors Btso developed some crude work samples, but 
used them more as vocational achievement measures than as measures of aptitudes 
or interests, 

MFY tried to use its work experience statlonE as work samples, by rotating 
youths through the various work stations before making an assignment to skill 
training. However, MFY found that this was not a satisfactory arrangement, pro- 
bably because the youths did not see their rotations through the work stations as an 
opportunity for self-assessment, but rather as jobs or as training per se. They 
did not like being rotated to the next work station before they felt they had acquired 
any competence in the skills of the one that they were on. They found H discourage 
ing to be pulled out of each work station before they had developed any mastery of 
the work. It was this situation which led MFY to develop a regular vocational 
evaluation eenter, built around work sample testing, to be described in more de- 
tail bo low. 

Like MFY before the establishment of ils vocational evaluation eenter, one 
of the sheltered workshop programs rotated youths through its several work 
training stations, with each youth spending three or four dayB In each location. 
However, according to the evaluation report by Catholic University's Bureau of 
Social flescareh, there was no objective evaluation of the work samples, no con- 
sistent pattern tf supervision, and tittle .supervision of the youths while they Mere 
on the work sites. The evaluation further charges that the work at the work stations 
was at too low a level to permit any assessment of skill and aptitude, that the work 




stations were in occupations for which there was little hope of employment, and 
that, in any east?, the selection of a skill training field after the work sampling 
was based entirely on the youth’s choice, rather than on evaluation of his poten- 
tial effectiveness as determined by his performance during the sampling, 

Kansas City JE VS also used shop work for informal, and relatively crude, 
work sampling, but without systematic development of the samples or evaluation 
of performance, 

Four projects made major applications of work sample techniques and dev- 
eloped them to a relatively high level. These were Springfield Goodwill. St. Louis 
JEVS, MFY, and Philadelphia JEVS. The last two represent the highest devel- 
opment among the E and D projects, consisting of the major innovations in asses- 
sment to emerge from the E and D program. 

The St. I^ouis JEVS report docs not give a very precise definition of its 
work sampling methods. It does describe providing the trainee with brief inslr - 
uetion and time for practice before the actual test was run. When the trainee 
indicated his readiness, the formal lest was administered. The evaluation of 
performance seems to have been more crude than in MFY and Philadelphia JEVS, 
and does not seem to have had any quantification of performance or the applica- 
tion of norms- ftather, performance was described In informal terms. Accord- 
ing to the project's report, the trainees used the work samples as reality situa- 
tions which defined the salient performance characteristics of various kinds of 
jobs* thus making their vocational planning more realistic, and ghing them a 
reality on which to base their vocational interests, Unfortunately, St. Louis 
JEN'S does not describe the nature of the work tasks involved in their samples, 
except for a work sample of photo finishing, which was described as a remarka- 
bly good indicator of aptitude, correlating markedly with evidence of success in 
photo finishing training. However, no data accompany the assertion, and the 
absence of an exact numerical statement of the correlation suggests that the 
tei m was not being u^cd In its exact empirical sense, and that the asserted rela- 
tionship was only estimated. 

Springfield Goodwill used detailed ratings of performance on work samples, 

o 

makes reference to sheltered workshop and Industrial norms, suggesting that 

f . r 
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performance is quantified and can be compared to some kinds of score distribu- 
tions. It is noted that the youth in the Springfield program received no pay while 
going through work sample evaluation. No reference is made to reliability or 
validity of the ratings made by the work sample evaluation, or of the quantitative 
scores obtained. 

The MFY work sample procedures • .e adaptations of the well-known Tower 
system developed for use with handicapped persons, hi the MKY program, coun- 
selors refer youths to Ihe vocational evaluation center for a two-week period. 

During the first week, the youth tries a number of work samples. During the 
second week he is given a chance for more extended practice on those samples on 
which he showed promise, permitting him to improve his performance. At the 
end of the second week, a complete report and evaluation, including a recommen- 
dation for skill training, Is forwarded to the youth's counselor. KFY repor , that 
the recommendation of the center is followed In almost all of the cases, though it 
is not binding on the counselor or the youth. They find that eighty-seven percent 
of those placed in the recommended training program complete their work suc- 
cessfully. This figure is much higher than that of trainees who have not had 
work sample evaluation, and represents impressive success for work sample testing. 

In the MFY system, each work sample is treated as a set of subtesls with 
increasing levels of difficulty and complexity. Each can be scored objectively for 
time and number of errors. The samples are structured along industrial linos, 

(i.o. , the samples are ’'bils" of occupations, the plumbing sample, for example, 
consists of pipe measurements and the use of different lengths ar.d shapes of pipes 
to construct a lay-out according to a blueprint, ihv carpentry sample includes cut- 
ting wood and assembling the pieces to construct an object according lo a plan), 
rather than werk representations of psy chomotor skills. This distinction will be- 
come clearer when the Philadelphia JKVS work samples are described. 

While working on the work samples at MFY, a trained and experienced 
supet visor rates the youth's work habits, work tolerance, ability to accept super- 
vision, ability to complete a task ?ven when frustrated «u lack of skill, concentra- 
tion, punctuality, and attendance. 

It is not clear from the MFY reports how well standardDed the work sample 
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procedures are. The testing is done on two floors of an old loft building, in a 
relatively crowded space. It seems likely that each youth’s performance on a 
particular test would be influenced by how l usy the shop was curing the time in 
which he was learning to perform the task prior to the actual testing and by the 
noise and other environmental conditions prevailing during the Lest (such as 
having all the necessary tools always kept in the same standard order for all 
subjects, so that time scores arc not adversely affected by searches for tools or 
Interruptions from other workers). The MFY report does not make clear whether 
score distributions for various kinds of workers are available to provide a basis 
for comparing a particular youth's performance. It is the writer's impression 
that much in the MFY system rests on the good sen 3 C, experience, and judg- 
ment of the evaluation supervisor. Although this was to be expected during a 
period of rapid exploration and development further standardization and valida- 
tion must bo done if the system Is to be perfected so that it can be used by other 
agencies with comparable and Interchangeable results. 

In the Philadelphia JEVS system, work samples are also graded from the 
simple to the complex v.'ithin each series, with each higher level requiring broad- 
er psychological participation by the subject through the use of covert cognitive 
processes. The basic tasks in each series appear to be fairly unitary in the 
paychomotor skills involved (i.e., assembling nuts and bolts of various sizes, 
sorting \vasher3 of \ari:us sizes), although there is also some overlap among 
irduatrial lines, For example, there Is some overlap betweer the assembly of 
electrical materials and the assembly of non-cIectrical objects. This feature 
provides an opportunity for a refinement of measurement which the Philadelphia 
project has not attempted: it should be possible to find several tasks requiring 
atK>ut the same psychomotor skills, but differing in their industrial application. 
There might bo three or four basic simple finger dexterity and manipulation 
tasks In which one comes from the needle trades, one from the electrical Industry, 
and one from another line of work. In such a scries, with the psychomotor com- 
ponents Identified through factor analytic sti dies, a subject's average score on the 
tasks would define his level of finger dexterity, while differences in score among 
the tasks might provide an indiealion c( the industrial line In which he has an 
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interest, on the assumption that the one in which he is most interested (i. e. , most 
motivated) is the one on which he gives his best performance. For each subject 
one could derive a score on a particular psychomotor skill by averaging his perf- 
ormance on £.11 the tasks involving that skill, and an independent score on interest 
by averaging performances on all task? from the same industrial line. In such a 
way* th? work sample technique can be broadened to provide a greater range of 
objective information without violating the essential feature of being a performance 
measure identical to the performances required in the world of work. 

It is ar important fe -lure of the Philadelphia J12VS technique that an estimate 
is made of the subject's level of performance, so thst he can start on the graded 
scries at a .evel at which he can perform well. This, feature iccognizes the 
importance of success experiences in lesting to disa ivantaged youths. 

Like the MFY program, the JEVS technique included practice periods before 
Ihc actual testing. As in MFY, there dees not seem to have been much standardi- 
zation of these practice periods or the conditions of test administration. 

Inasmuch as the JEVS program included a sheltered workshop to which the 
youths were assigned after work sample testing, the program had a fine opportun- 
ity to test the validity of the work samples by running simple correlations between 
speed and accuracy scores on the work samples and speed and accuracy scores on 
the several Industrial tasks the youths performed in the sheltered workshop. It 
is especially regrettable that this was not done. 

There are several reasons for thinking that vh ;n fully developed, the work 
sample technique will be extremely valuable. (1) It Is non-verbal. {2) It Involves 
performances Identical to those required in work. It Is a generally supported 
empirical principle in test construction that the ebser the test items are to the 
criterion in form and content, the more likely tha. the items will be valid. Thus 
the identity between test and work criteria promires high validity for the work 
samples. (3) The obvious relevance of the test to work makes the test appear sen- 
sible and therefore aceeplablc to tesl-suspieious youth, who are therefore likely 
to be well-motivated to perform on il, (i) r he ebseness of the test lo actual 
work performance makes it a comprehensive measure, including within it ail the 
psvchobjiief l and performance factors which operate on the job. Thus the lest is 
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likely to be a better predictor than those tests which isolate some presumably 
central skill or aptitude (e.g. . spatial relations) for testing, leasing other varia- 
bles of interest, motivation, perception, eye-hand coordination, a r.d transfer to 
industrial situations as uncontrolled variables, (5) The work sample technique 
makes such apparent good sense that it should be particularly attractive to em- 
ployers. making it easier to ’’sell” a youth to a job opening on the basis of ob- 
jective measures of his ability to perform tasks identical to those required bv 
the job. In this way, the use of work sample testing could do much to erode the 
non- functional ar,d often irrelevant selection testing done by man)’ employers, 
which too often screen out disadvantaged youths. It is surprising that neither 
MFY nor JFYS make mention of using work sample scores as recommendations 
Lo employers. <6) The obvious relc\ance of the work samples should help disad- 
vantaged youths make accurate self-assessments of their vocational skills, thus 
serving as a motivator for training. ]r contrast, such youths often have difficulty 
in understanding the relevance of a score on one of the standard paper and pencil 
tests, because the performance they gave on the test seems, to them, so far re- 
moved from work performance, (7) Finally, the work samples provide youths 
of limited occupational experience, and little knowledge of what ia involved in 
various occupations, with a firm reality on which to base their self-assessments 
of interest, and also provide their image of occupations and work careers with a 
concrete base. 

These are impressive considerations and promise much for work sample 
testing. However, there are yet many problems to be solved. 

How generalizable are performances on work samples to performances 
under regular conditions of regular work, under industrial supervision, and with 
monetary incentive? It was noted that the work sample testing at JEVS and 
Springfield Goodwill was done without stipends to the youths. MFY's reporl docs 
not mention whether or not there were stipends. As indicated earlier* JEVS 
noted that when the youths completed the work sample e\alualions and were put 
on industrial tasks with pay, their behavior and performance markedly improved. 
It was also noted that the productivity of the youths tended to keep pace with the 
Q wriodic salary raises which the JEVS project gave its workers in the sheltered 
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workshop. It is possible that some youths are affected by financial incentive more 
than others. The absence of incentive in work sample tests would elicit perfor- 
mances from these youths which arc inferior to their performances under incen- 
tive conditions. This would affect their relative standing vis-a-vis the souths who 
are less affected by level of incentive and who tend to give maximum performance 
without regard to availability of incentives. There is a need for psychological re- 
search in which disadvantaged youths 1 performances on various tasks under varying 
conditions of incentive could be examined for the effect of differences among in- 
centive conditions, and for differences between disadvantaged and middle-class 
youths In responsiveness to incentive, the hypothesis to be tested being chat dis- 
advantaged youths 1 performances are more responsive to levels of incentive than 
middle-class youths, and that disadvantaged youths arc more responsive to finan- 
cial incentive, compared to social Incentives, thai> middle-class youths. 

Mow reliable arc the ratings of work sample performance? Are the ratings 
affected by how long the youth was permitted to pra ctice the task before the actual 
testing? Are they affected by the relationship between the supervisor and the 
youth? Do different observers make different evaluations? 

Are work samples measures of aptitude or achievement? Are scores affected 
by amount of past practice or work experience on similar tasKS ? If so, it would 
be unfair to use them for selective placement, unless specific norms for various 
groups of test takers are used, for that would mean that disadvantaged youths 
would tend to get lower scores than experienced workers. 

Arc they valid? Do successful workers in a pa ticular occupation get higher 
scores on the woik samples related to that occupation than they do on work samples 
unrelated to their occupation, and do they get higher scores on related work 
samples than unsuccessful workers ? One must attend to the possibility of 
self-fulfilling prophesy operating fere. It is possible that a youth who scores 
well on a work sample is seen, therefore, as one with high potential. When 
he is then placed in a related industrial production task, under a supervisor who 
already secs him as having high potential, the supervisor’s level of expectation 
for the youth will be raised, and, at the same time, his expectation of go.-d per- 
formance should load to selective perception of 
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high achievement by the youth. The youth is likely to sense the level of expecta- 
tion (as psychological research has shown, people do tend to try Ic approximate 
the standards held for them) and thus perform at a higher level than those for 
whom there are lower standards of expectation. He is also likely lo feel encour- 
aged by the Implied approval of his work, so that he works even harder. Through 
a process like this, it is possible that the work sample testing may be less a de- 
vice for predicting success than it is a device for producing job success in some 
workers. One might conclude that if it is, it is a desirable technique. However, 
a self-fulfilling prophecy can operate in both directions, and with disadvantaged 
youths in the schools, it has more often acted against them than for them. There 
is a need to clarify this issue. 

Until these : ssues are settled, the work sample technique will remain an 
innovation of great but unrealized potential, and its adoption as a standard tool 
in the technology of vocational guidance and placement would not bo justi f icd. 

Se If-Assessment 

Although few programs specifically encouraged self-assessmen' , many in* 
eluded self-assessment activities. 

In a four-day group-counseling program for MDTA trainees, (he trainees 
discussed their test scores in a kind of self-confrontation within the group. It 
was felt that the group members were less likely to permit members to rationalize 
away or ignore the test findings, and group puncturing cf defenses was said to 
be more acceptable to the youths than the puncturing of a professional (Action 
Housing) . 

One project used Interest Inventories and other que tiopnaircs to stimulate 
self-appraisal, including a questionnaire on job readiness which the souths filled 
out for themselves, and the staff filled out for them. Th^ south*: then compared 
their estimate of Iheir job readiness with the staff’s es'ijrato, THs process was 
u^ed after the youths had been in the project for some tin o 3r,cJ had established a 
relationship with program personnel (KEV). 

The Draper program used a form on vshlch tra! u< s 1 i tod themselves In re- 
lation to arlous training areas available in the project, thus stimulating a realistic 
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appraisal oT the various alterraikes Before filling out the form, the youth was 
exposed to each of the training curri' la, an j heard talks about career potential, 
salaries, and working conditions in each. 

In the Davis Goodwill program, the youths used their three- to-four day 
placements in the various training areas to discover their own interests, 

wne program reported that if clients took an informal reading and arithme- 
tic test during intake, they subsequently were more involved in counseling. This 
suggests that the tests stimulated the kind of self-assessment which leads directly 
to counseling {Neighborhood House). 

The New Jersey OEO program had youths fill out several self-assessment 
inventories as part of the group guidance program. The youths then discussed 
their responses io toe groups. 

The Syracuse Skills r enter allowed Ineligible applicants to work in the 
Skills Center for a week to discover thrii own interests while they also met daily 
with job developers and counselors to make plawment decisions. 

The PAL program, and to some extent Neighborhood House, u3ed temporary, 
ehort- term, p.nd part-time placemens as eelf-assessment devices for those youths 
who either overestimated themrep e? and thus saw' no value in counseling and 
training or who wanted to try themselves out on a job to test the validity of their 
own self-appr&lsa ,3 * 3 y worK’ng on a Job which is obviously sport-terra, the 

youth without any job experience finds cut w'hat it is really like £n the world of 
work, and comes to a more realistic self-appraiBal, without beir to made anxious 
by the threat of being fired, since he gcKS into the job with the full knowledge that 
it will be only short term. He need not see the Job as a career choice requiring 
any kind ot extensive commitr. enl from himself. And, of course, he earns money 
which he badly needs. This use of short-term placements may be very effective 
with the many disadva aged youths who come to project offices requesting place- 
ment immediately, and who perceive the agency’s insistence on counseling, training, 
and basic education before placement as a put-off, From the youth's standpoint, 
it is ImporUnl that ho and the agency agree that the Job doc-B not represent an 
untirr.ate placer.. ent, and that the agency will help him to get a good Job when hla 
need for short-term placements is over. 
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By and large, disadvantaged youths come to employability development 
agencies in the expectation that the)' arc placement agencies. They come to find 
jobs, not training or counseling, and they tend to evaluate the agency in terms 
of the kind of job they were able to get with the agency's help. Almost every pro- 
ject reports that the youths have to be "sold" on the need for counseling, assess- 
ment, and training. In effect t these agencies arc in the position of disagreeing 
with the youth’s self-assessment of his job readiness Research 3s re^uirnd to 
test the extent to which such self-assessments are justified. A comparison of the 
job-tenure statistics of those who accept the agency's diagnosis and treatment 
with those of the youths who reject the agency bv dropping out and getting their 
own jobs would throw some ligbi on the question of whether or not the agency's 
assessments are more realistic than the youth’s. It is the writer’s impression 
<hat in aL least seven of ihc projects, placement of program graduates occurs at 
about the same level as job-finding by program dropouts. A more direct empirical 
measure .‘omes fiom the Kansas City JKVS. in which the project sought to place 
dfiectly those applicants who, on the bas:s of their self-assessments, asked to 
skip the work adjustment training. The project report notes that these self-assess- 
ments were generally accurate: when these applicants were placed without the 
agency’s work adj >stment training, they turned out to be steadier workers than 
those who took the training. Presumably this means that they kept their jobs 
longer. The project report does not say whether these were more mature, older, 
or more experienced youths than those who accepted the agency's program. 

The point here is that it might be more appropriate for E and D projects to 
attempt to place those youths who come to the project specifically for jobs, perhaps 
in short-term jobs at first, with the clear understanding that belter Jobs would be 
sought for them after they've had some experience, rather than trying . v sell the 
youths on a counseling and training program for which they do not feel a need 
Once placed, those who feel the need for training and counseling are then likely 
to enler into such progrfc ns with more enthusiasm and less suspicion, and more 
confidence that the agency is able to find jobs for them. 
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Training in Takii..; Tests for Employment 

A i najor innovation introduce j * y several of the E and I) projects to the field 
of vocational guidance and counseling is the training wlvch they pro\ ; ded in taking 
and passing employment tests. These projects started from the assumption that 
employment-selection tests are a major barrier to jouth employment and, if they 

could not convince employers to relinquish such barriers, bey should prepare 
7 

youths to surmount them. 

Inasmuch as disadvantaged youths tend to have fairly restricted experience 
in Irking employment tests, the projects reasoned that the youths’ Jack of expel - 
tencu leaves them without test-taking skills. Several agencies administered 
selection tests to their trainees in order to provide them with relevant test-taking 
experience in a non-threatening atmosphere. Some agencies did rpecifio training 
in test-taking skills beyond simple practice and others went even further in pre- 
paring youths to take employment tests by bringing the youths to the test site a 
day or so in adv ance of festinr to give them a familiarity with the place where the 
testing was to take place (Neighborhood House), or accompanying thj youths. In 
small groups, to the actual testing session to reduce failure anxiety r.nd stimulate 
mutually supportive camaraderie (Detroit;* 

Among the projects giving tutoring and practice in taking employment tests 
were Neighborhood House, Detroit, Hunter’s Point, Ski)]': Center, YMCA, and 
YOI3 H. In most of these programs, the tutoring was done in small groups or in- 
dividually by aides or by counselors, the Detroit, YOU IT, and Neighborhood 
House projects concentrated heavily on civil service tests. In some projects, the 
test training was a part of pre-vocational training (Hunter's Point), in some it was 
part of basic education (YOB II), and in others 11 was on an as-ncedcd basis {Neigh- 
borhood House). 

Neighborhood House reports that It found it rathe** difficult to make the youths 
interested in taking employment tests; the boys seemed entirely unmotivated. When 

7 

This is an excellent example of the logic of trying to change the youths in- 
stead of the system; vhe youths thus bear the double burden of being disadvantaged 
and held responsible for making the changes which the system cannot, or will not, 

O make in Itself. 
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a few boys took tests, however, passed them, and got jobs as a result, the oLhnrs 
became highly interested. This is just one example of a phenomenon which has 
been mentioned before: disadvantaged youths often look and act unmotivated to 
work in the absence of the opportunity t o work and the absence of th e incentives 
which work ent ails. When opportunities present themselves, the classical diag- 
nosis of "unmotivated youth” often turns out to be wrong. 

Neighborhood House then found that once interest was aroused, tutoring in 
test-taking must start at once. This is consistent with other evidence which In- 
dicates that disadvantaged youths do not sustain motivation in the abstract o\er 
long periods of time; rather, their motivation seems to be specific to the circum- 
stances and opportunities. This is also the reason for Ihc stress on rapid intake 
into projecJ programs one? a youth has oxpresseu interest, ^hus Neighborhood 
House found greatest enthusiasm for test tutoring when an examination date was 
approaching. These youths were not likely to take test tutoring just because it 
might come in handy some day in tne vague future. 

In its tuvoring program. Neighborhood House placed stress on how to *?\c 
speed tests, on the assumption that disadvantaged youths have a particularly poor 
time sense. They also found it necessary to train for specific tests; their report 
notes that the youths did not readily transfer knowledge from one context to another, 
eo that an arithmetic operation which might have been mastered in a basic educa- 
tion class would be failed when it appeared in a slightly different form on an em- 
ployment tesh 

In general, then, the Neighborhood House experience suggests that test 
training must be specific, ad hoc , and ImmetHMely relevant, rather than an ab- 
stract set of principles and generalizations about tests as a whole. Nevertheless, 
the test-training program of Neighborhood House appears to have been very effec- 
tive as a basic education device. Certainly it seems to have met with more en- 
thusiasm in the youths than most projects report for their basic education programs 
and, unlil.e the usual basic educaiion program, the interest ialuc and ^mtenl of 
test training v as excellent, because it was so relevant to getting a job. 

The Detroit program also Ircludcd a specific test-training project which 
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ught to prepare >ou(hs for an approaching employment test, and to train them 
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specifically in the basic education components which were to be found in the test. 
They trained boys for four months in the arithmetic required to pass a selection 
test used by a Detroit steel company, As indicated earlier* this program was 
highly successful. Although initial performance on the test was well below the 
norm for hlgh-schcol graduates, 80 percent of those who took ihe test after 
training passed it and were employed. 

The Detroi! program was considerably less successful in training youths for 
civil service tests, however. Although many passed the tests, the requirement 
that civil service selection be from the top of the register means that even though 
the disadvantaged boys passed the test, the many non-disadvantaged people with 
higher scores were selected to fill the available slots. Less than 2 percent of the 
Detroit project's youths actually obtained civil service jobs. The civil service 
system is one of the most rigid and effective barriers to the employment of the 
disadvantaged, both within government employment and, by its example to industry, 
outside it. The full weight of the Department of Labor would be required, at the 
highest policy level, to produce even a reasonable modification of this system in 
the public Interest. 
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Counseling 



There is no satisfactory definition of counseling. 5* la an activity which, in 
some of its forms, is readily discriminable; however, it may appear in guises that 
make it difficult to isolate from activities such as teaching, training, recruitment, 
recreation, placement, cultural enrichment, etc. A variety of activities may have 
counseling value, Tor example, a program in Negro history may have as its main 
effect an increase in self-understanding and pride. Or it may make the counseling 
done by the sponsoring agency more acceptable to its Negro clients. Similarly, a 
carefully graded series of training tasks may not only result in increased lob skill, 
but also increased self-confidence growing out of successful experience. The YMCA 
E and 0 project used its recreational and cultural-enrichment field trips to museums 
and other places of interest in New York as a way of giving youths practice and con- 
fidence In using the city’s transportation system, thus helping to break down the ex- 
treme orientation to the * lum neighborhood which marks many inner-city disadvan- 
taged youths. Such a device is likely to be at least as effective as counseling which 
explores the client’s feelings abo 1 I taking the subway. To fall to include such a 
program element 1) a report on counseling would thus mean missing some of the 
most Interesting innovations In affecting the attitudes, motives, and behavior of 
disadvantaged youths. 

Some activities with counseling value are performed by mem >ers of several 
professional groups, and some by people of no professional background. Some ac- 
tivities involve clear and conscious attempts to Influence or modify betwv lor through 
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such subtle means as loesting the youth center in a particular geographical 
relationship to the rest of the community, or through the management of financial 
or other re wares and incentives. Such structural and programmatic devices may 
not. be thought of as counseling, but the aims are often the same as those of coun- 
seling. Given these problems in definition, all those aspects of the E and D pro- 
grams which functioned or were intended to function as means of producing be- 
havioral change, in any realm of behavior, including decision-making will be in- 
cluded. In order to avoid overlapping completely with the report on training, 
behavioral change of increased skill per se will be excluded. Even here there 
will be ambiguities; counseling is often done to increase receptivity to teaching 
and training, and to the extent that the design and format of the teaching achieves 
the same goals it is a kind of counseling activity. 

No effort will be made to restrict coverage to those activities which are 
traditionally parts of vocational and rehabilitation co'uselmg, or to exclude those 
activities which are more closely Identified with social work, recreation, and 
other such professions. This report is concerned with counseling as an activity 
engaged in by many people with a variety of professional affiliations; it Is not con- 
cerned with counseling as a particular professional Identity. 

Finally, those activities and prog r am elements will be reported which were 
Intended to modify behavior, whether or not these activities and elements are 
usually or ever defined as counseling techniques . 

One consequence of the vagueness of definition of counseling Is that precise 
counling operations become impossible. Tests have names and are fairly readily 
classifiable. Counseling techniques, philosophies, and general orientations are 
much less readily labeled and classified. In some cases, these had to bo inferred 
from rrports which were not explicit. Tn other cases, the reports describe their 
activities In vague and abstract terms, or in w-ays which bear little or no relation 
to actual practice. A great deal of professional Judgment and opinion enters into 
this report, and there is little likelihood that other reviewers, or the project per- 
sonnel themselves, would describe, classify, or evaluate in quite the same way. 

Some reports implicitly assume counseling to be some kind of unanalyzable 
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wb 9 counseled for an hour each day, and then say no more about it. Little could 
be done to include details of counseling in such projects, except by informed guess- 
work, 

It would have been possible to limit this report to only those activities in 
which a counselor, or a person in the role of a counselor, talks to a clicni or 
clients, individually or in groups, with the purpose of helping the client decide, 
plan, implement his decisions, and use resources for achieving his goals, and/or 
overcome, deal with, or get around problems which impede his progress toward 
career development. Such a restriction would simplify matters, make this report 
more coherent, and more readily recognizable as a report on counseling as it is 
usually practiced. To do so would leave a large gap in the total Operation Retrieval 
report, fn that none of the other reporting areas appears likely (o include features 
of project operation and activity which are important, and in some eases more ef- 
ficacious, than traditional counseling in contributing to the goals usually associated 
with counseling. Or, if they do include such features, they are not likety to deal 
with their implications from the counseling point of view. In the interest of not 
permitting such features to be lost, they will be included as part of counseling. 

Another reason for not restricting this rcpoit to activities clearly recogni- 
zable as counseling aa it Is usually practiced is that. If counseling were to be de- 
fined by reference to its current practices and techniques, *he possibility of identi- 
fying innovations would be closed by definition and the field would stagnate, 

The first part of this report on counseling will be largely descriptive, 
covering the varieties of counseling formats encountered in b and D projects, the 
various kinds of counseling goals and orientations in the projects, the kinds of 
personnel Involved, and their specific \ actlecs and techniques. An attempt to 
assess the contribution of counseling to the E and D program, to understand its 
role in projects, to Interpret some general problems, to Identify some of the tech- 
niques <*h(ch the writer considers most promising and to suggest wavs in which 
such techniques could be adapted will be made. 

In some of the categorizations which follow, there are bound to be inaccura- 
cies. Most projects did a little bit of everything, and Judgment alone could be used 
In ucciding that a project should fall under one heading rather than another, especially 




as the emphases in the written reports >f :hc projects do not necessarily match 
the emphases in actual program operation. 

PROGRAM FORMATS 

There were a continuum of programs running from exclusive reliance on 
individual counseling, through various weights of mixed individual and groupwork 
in the middle of ihe continuum, to exclusive reliance on group counseling at the 
other end. Most programs were somewhere between the extremes, and some of 
the large multifaceted projects have features which place them at several different 
points. 

Primarily Individual Counseling 

Only one program had no group activities at all; it was a program in which 
only two youths were accepted at a time and fitted into an ongoing sheltered work- 
shop (Kansas City JEVS). Obviously there can be no real group therapy with only two 
counselcos. There were, however, several programs In which all of the formal 
counseling was done individually. In these programs, the youths were in various 
groups, such as work-crews, prc-vocational instruction, and trade training, and, 
although these projects did not always define counseling funclions for such groups, 
it is highly likely that counseling did take place. In some eases, the group leaders, 
whether teachers, tradesmen, craftsmen, or work supervisors, were particularly 
selocled for their ability to serve as role models to the youths. For example, the 
skilled craftsmen who conducted the* trade- training in the Bedford-Stuyvesant YMCA 
project were indigenous residents of the area who were given special training in 
teaching methods and techniques. Such selection policies Implicitly assume that 
the group's work involves a kind of social influence that goes beyond »hc parlicular 
skills and knowledge being taught. In fact, the YMCA program stressed the inter- 
changeability of roles between the professional counselors and Ihe skilled crafls- 
men-Jnstruclors, wilh the counselors even ser\ing as shop assistants to the in- 
structors in order to be on hand in the shop h» engage in counseling whenever the 
occasion arose. 

An example may illustrate how well informal counseling bv work-crew 
leaders can work. A work^crew leader (nonprofessional) at CPI noted that the 



beys in his crew typically had spent all their pay and allowances , rece ived on 
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Friday, by the following Monday. He therefore began the practice of driving his 
hoys downtown in his station wagon immediately after distr ibuling the checks, os- 
tensibly to take the bovs to his bank where he could help them get their check? 
cashed. During the drive he made it a practice to talk in an off-hand fashion 
al>out how his own savings were mounting, the amount of interest which was ac- 
cruing to his recount, the desirable things that his savings were enabling him to 
purchase, etc. As he was paid on a semi-monthly basis, he kept part of each 
check out so that he would have something to deposit each week, in the presence 
of his crew. Before long, several boys asked him for help in opening savings ac- 
counts in the same bank, asked him to explain what interest was and why barks 
pay it, Kud began making weekly deposits of their pay and allowances Gradually 
it became the norm for his group, to which new boys confoimed as they were added 
to the group. Such a ''dividend'' from the work group appears to be a good deal 
more effective than specific counseling and exhortation about oudgeting. although 
it also makes it difficult to talk with any accuracy about projects which were pri- 
marily devoted to individual counseling when they also included such work crews 

Projects approximating the format of primarily individual counseling included 
ABCD, Draper, and PEPRY. 

Other projects, such as Hunicr's Point, depended heavily on individual coun- 
seling, but also constructed ad hoc groups for special purposes, usually for only 
one or a very few meetings. In addition to its work crews. Neighborhood House 
organized ad hoc groups to study the want ads together. One counselor in the same 
project called his individual counselees together from lime to time to talk to them 
about topics which had come up in his individual counseling often enough to suggest 
that they might be of general interest. PAL did most of its formal counseling in 
individual sessions, but youths were free to jo { n spe Jal interest groups, such as 
remedial reading, occupational interest groups, neighborhood friends groups, and/ 
or a leadership group. YOB had groups of youths primarily organized to Plan 
social, recreational, civic, and cultural enrichment events . such as Negro History 
\Yeck, or a community art show, MKY used group work only when youths were 
already organized into groups for some other function (e g, , several youths taking 
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OJT together in the same business enterprise; girl3 in the teacher-aide training 
program). Action Housing o -ganized a group program to introduce the (.raining 
and prepare youths for the MDTA course they were to take, but otherwise relied 
on individual counseling. CPI also used special purpose groups, such as groups 
made up of those trainees plannirg to return to high school, Philadelphia JEVS 
organized a group of multi-problem trainees who were not responding to indivi- 
dual counseling. 

The above programs tended to have at least some scheduled activity of an 
individual counseling nature for all the youths in the program, either fer Intake 
and/or for planning the youth's program in the project, and/or for dealing with 
personal problems. Thus every youth was seen individually at least once, while 
group partlcipal ion for the youth depended to some extent on chance, individual 
interest, and the kind of training in which the .south was placed. 



Balanced Program s 

Moving toward the center of the continuum, there w'ere programs In which 
group and individual counseling w^ere fairly ever y balanced. In these, all youths 
were assigned to groups which dealt with common problems, or with issues of 
general applicability, while Individual counseling w r as reserved for planning the 
youth’s program, dealing with the youth's particular problems, and/or obiaining 
personal Information required for intake. The New Jersey CEO program was 
Intended to be of this type, but problems of transportation, organization, and 
shortage of counselor time resulted in relatively little individual counseling. 

NCCY did crisis counseling as part of its Intake for each youth, and later organ- 
ized groups of those who were in the same training programs. 

Detroit. MFY, Dane County, YOB, DL-NAACP, Springfield Goodwill, and 
VAS-AUro approximated a pattern of combined fndh idual and group counseling. 

In several of these projects, the individual counseling occurred before assignment 
to training, or In the early days of the training, with group counseitrg during 
training for the rest of the training period. Those youths with continuing personal 
problems continued In Individual counseling concurrently with the group program. 
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ch seemed to be the case in Lane County, VAS-Altro, Springfield Goodwill. 

7J< 



L'L-NAACP, nndl some parts of Ml’Y. Tn some ease,- the o.-i uti"h :n realize such 
formal was nol achieved because ol the shortage of counsel >r I ,m? and inadequate 
organization of the program- For example, ihc counselor- in o..c , ro.iect spent 
so much lime in running errands for lasl minute arrangon. nis g. . getting 
donuts and coffee ready* melting up the projector, ele. ) that they had less lime for 
individual counseling than they wished. Another program simply abandoned its 
responsibilities regarding counseling, as defined bv its proposal, and. after a 
brief initial interview by an untrained official, did no counseling In another pro- 
ject, counselors wanted more lime for individual counseling, but the program 
was largely operated through group counseling and there is little evidence 'hat 
the youths wanted as much individual counseling as the staff would have fv.ed to 
offer. 

In contrast to the programs in which individual counseling for intake and 
planning preceded, group methods are those programs In which the intake process 
was done in groups, followed by at ’east one individual coir.scliiig pppoiutracnt for 
all, and more for the trainees with further need or desire for individual counsel- 
ing. This was the pattern used by YOB (before YOB gave up its group intake), by 
Detroit, an 1 by PAL. 

Predominantly Group Counseling 

A little further toward the end of tee continuum marked by exclusive reliance 
on groupwork are those programs in which ail participating ycJlhs .verc seen in 
groups, and individual counseling was employed onh for those trainees with indi- 
vidual problems, problems which Ihcy defined themselves, or problems which the 
project fell required referral to individual counseling. Of course, these projects 
also had individual meellngs with the youths to make training usslgninents, o. hi 
schedule and/or interpret tests, but these meetings Undcd to involve minimal 
counseling, being largely for dealing with procedural matters of program orienta- 
lion and operation. Projects falling into this group include JOBS (which used a 
private consul ling company for intensive counseling ot an individual nature), Pinel- 
las County. NMV. Wise Counly, Skills Center, Draper. YMt'A. Si. louls JKVS. 
and Philadelphia JKVS. 
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In some of these projects, individual counseling may in fact have been ex- 
tensive, but done on a drop-in, unscheduled basis (Skills Center, Pinellas County, 
NMU, and Neighborhood House to some extent). In these, the amount and role 
of individual counseling was determined almost entirely by the youths who sought 
counseling, The group counseling was initiated by the project, while the indivi- 
dual counseling was initiated by the youths. In such cases there tended to be re- 
latively little individual counseling; apparently, even severely disadvantaged 
youths do not request or utilize individual counseling extensively, unless they are 
formally scheduled to do so (and e* jn then they miss appointments). One project 
was itself so ill-organized that unless it formally scheduled individur ’ counseling 
in a fixed schedule, the staff seldom got around to offering it. 

An alternative explanation for the relative disuse of individual counseling 
might he that when there are a limited number of counseling resources, programs 
tone ; o give priority to project-initiated and defined nerds, which are often seen 
as being more efficiently handled through group counseling, leaving the sriree, 
left-over counselor time for client-initiated needs. Project reports tend to sup- 
port the former explanation, however. They indicate that relatively few trainees 
drop in for counseling or request indiv idual help. E\en those projects which re- 
port wanting more time for individual counseling indicate that this wish grows out 
of a project-defined need to intervene with people the project sees as being able 
to profit from Individual help; no project reported greater youth-initiated demands 
for individual counseling than the project couM satisfy. 

At about the same point on the continuum are those projects which rely 
largely on group activities and programming, but as frames within which a great 
deal of individual counseling is done on an ad hoc basis , In brief interactions, 
usually initiated by the counselor. Although pla *cd in an earlier category, It is 
possible that JOTS belongs here, Ihe group leaders h, Id many informal conver- 
sations with individuals in their groups, which they tried to turn to counseling 
ad' antdge, even In the context of basic education training groups, and other task- 
oriented activities. Similarly, the YMCA program was one in which the counselor 
was Present in Iho workshop and intervenes at nartieular points to deal with specific 
problems which msnifested themselves during workshop activities, To some extent 
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this was also done by the work supervisors and Coremen in all the sheltered work- 
shops and work crews, such as Skills Center, Philadelphia .TEVb, by social workers 
ai VAS-AlUo, and by the Work Education Coordinators in the Detroit program. 

Such brief, focused intervention at the moment when a problem arises, and in the 
selling in which it occurs, will be referred to here as in situ counseling. This is 
potentially one of the most effective techniques for disadvantaged youths, although 
this effectiveness is highly dependent on ihe quality of the work experience and 
training in which the in situ counseling occurs. In situ counseling can lake place 
in the street; at, befer^ or after job interviews; or at any time when the youth is 
caught up In the activity about which he is being counseled. The most highly-de- 
veloped programs for in situ counseling were those of Skills Tenter and VMCA- 
In some of the other projects, the main counseling was done outside the shop and 
the Interventions were secondary aspects of the work jxPcs of the work supervisors 
or foremen, sometimes supplemented by referrals to project counselors' offices 
for formal counseling (c, g. t CPI, Phila. JEVS, Springfield Goodwill). 

The most extreme positions on *he continuum were occupied by programs 
in which Individual counseling was reserved for dealing with problem cases who 
threatened to disrupt trailing. In some programs, individual counseling was pri- 
marily a disciplinary matter and a p r cludc to dismissal from the program. Two 
projects could be identified which reflected this pattern 

No projects were at the exlrcmc of complete dependence on group processes 
Although in many p rojects inerc may have been tome youths who were seen only- 
in groups, no program fa'lcd to offer some pcrsoral or individual contacts at some 
time during the youth's career in the project, especially during Intake, assessment, 
or placement. 

Vo How- Up 

In all projects in which follow-up counseling was done, il nas necessarily 
on an individual basis. However, this agreement among programs is less impres- 
sive when one nolcs lhat formal loltow-up counseling was in fact done by only a 
handful of programs. VMCA. PAL, Springfield Goodwill, St. Louis JEVS, Kansas 
City JEVS. and Draper seemed to be the ones in which follow-up counseling was 
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considered at least as important as counseling during training and before placement. 
A few other programs attempted follow-up, either on an informal basis at the dis- 
cretion of the youth, or from time to time as other activities permitted. Such pro- 
jects included Neighborhood House, YTB, VAS Altro, and MFY. While some of 
these projects did formal follow-up on all clients, none of them used the follow-up 
as a major vehicle for counseling as did those cited earlier. 

Two projects also did some of their follow-up work in a group format. YMCA 
established an alumni club for this purpose, and YOB scheduled evening groups for 
boys who had been placed on jobs. However, these evening groups were ill-attended 
(less than 5 percent) and abandoned. 

In one project, follow-up counseling tended t'< turn into group counseling in 
a fortuitous fashion. One counselor stayed late one or two evenings a week; as 
boys passed the center on their way home from work and saw his car indicating 
his presence, they would drop In to chat, constituting themselves as an informal 
group of s.nting membership from week to week (Neighborhood House). 

Counseling Schedules 

Projects ranged from formal administrative scheduling of almost all coun- 
seling in a set pattern, including the nu' d-r of sessions, through those in which 
each individual's schedule was established in counseling, to those with no schedule, 
in which youths could drop in on groups or for individual counseling as they wished. 
In some cases, groups had a fixed Lifetime, in others they continued as long as they 
seemed to be productive. In some cases both happened, with groups scheduled for 
a certain lifetime drying up before intended. 

Most group counseling was on a scheduled basis, for obvious reasons, with 
schedules varying from two hours per week to daily meetings. Membership in 
these groups was expected to continue for the life of the group, which had a plan- 
ned termination date, or for as long as the youth was in the phase of the program 
the gioup was intended to serve (e. g. , as tong as the youth was in the pre vocational 
phase for provocations! groups, in the intake pha. '* for Intake groups* or as long 
as he \\e the work crew with which the group counseling was associated). In 
the last case, the groups were often continuous, with members being fed into and 
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out of them as dictated by their individual programs and rates of progress. Often 
such scheduling was also determined by external circumstances such as the avail- 
ability of a training course and the need to fill it at once. 

Individual counseling programs allowed for more varta' ility in scheduling. 

As noted earlier, some programs such as NMU and Pinellas County were on a 
drop-in basis, with a counselor almost always available when wanted. In the 
Pinellas County project the youth was also free to select the counselor he wanted 
to talk to, or to go to different ones at different times. 

Kansas City JEVS encouraged its graduates to return oiice a month for follow- 
up, and many did. but they did not like to make appointments for it. They prefer- 
red to inforrnalize the relationship, and to take a role more the equal of the coun- 
selor, by just dropping in for a chat. 

In <he Hunter’s Point project the intake counsoici tried to be available when- 
even a youth wanted him. Eut, in other projects, a firm schedule for individual 
counseling was worked out, the nature of the schedule varied from youth to youth 
and was arranged individually. Only three projects seemed to have fairly lirrn 
policies about the liming and number of sessions, AI3CD scheduled one session 
for each youth, with the possibility of one follow-up when indicated. Further perio- 
dic counseling sessions were Intended, but this intention was not realized Spring- 
field Goodwill Insisted on a regular weekly schedule for Its individual counselecs, 
noling that they could and did learn to hold things until the -appointed time. However, 
as far as can be told from the report, the number of sessions in that program was 
variable, dr pending on client needs. CPI discouraged extended counseling, ard 
expected individual counseling to be concluded n three to four sessions. A longer 
series of sessions was permitted for problem cases. CPI particularly restricted 
the number of sessions fer youths referred to psychotherapy, In order lo avoid 
permitting the youth to defend himself against the referral by comertlng the coun- 
seling relationship into quasi-therapy. 

In those pi ejects that used a great deal of in situ counseling as occasions for 
intervention presented themselves it is meaningtess to talk of counseling schedules. 
In effect, youths were counseled constantly. There were projects, not mentioned 
in this review, in which it world be difficult to say that there was any kind of 



counseling program at all, although some of then? did employ people in counseling 
roles to do what they could in the spaces between other program features. 

GOALS, ORIENTATIONS, PRINCIPLES, AND 
POLICIES OF THE COUNSELING PROGRAMS 

There are probably as many different goals, orientations, nd counseling 
philosophies as there a~e descriptions of them in the project reports. Each pro- 
ject seemed to have its own vision of counseling, a vision of ideological commit- 
ment which tends to underlie poverty programs in general. This vision seems to 
have given the statements of principles particularly abstract and inspirational forms, 
making the task of summarizing them quite difficult. The problem is worsened by 
partisanship and mystiques In the field of counseling, in which technical and pro- 
cedural decisions become embroiled in emotional and quasi-religious coni moments 
to embattled and proselytizing schools of thought. These operate as conformity 
pressures leading writers to engage in ritualistic exe* cises attempting to demon- 
strate and convince the reader of their allegiance lo a school by a repetition of the 
school's catch phrases and slogans. Unfortunately, in many cases these statements 
only serve as demonstrations of allegiance rather than as descriptions of program 
elements. There sre seldom any logical or meaningful connections between stale * 
ments of principle and the ac, jal practices of counseling. In these cases, it has 
been necessary to make Inferences regarding the actual though unstated guiding 
notions of the counseling program. Thus, some projects, convinced of their al- 
legiance to a particular view o r counseling, or overly accustomed to using certain 
ritualistic expressions about counseling, arc themselves unaware of the gap be- 
tween thch verbalization and practice. Tor examt te. one well-known project 
built its program on a sociological theory of disadvantage and then described the 
goal of the program as personality change. 

In other cases the verbalizations are so abstract and banal (c, g. , ’The 
counselor communicates his respect for the youth as ar. Individual.’' “Wc counsel 
the whole youth. ,r ) as to be usdc s in discriminating among different approaches. 
Here, too, the job of summarizing requires rMensi .e inference of the realities 
behind the abstractions. * 

briefly stated, project report writers wrote a lot of mau’din no.is nsc. 
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In the following, an attempt has been made to isloate several general fea- 
tures or principles which were represented in more than one project, to suggest 
some of the alternative ways in which each of the projects sharing in that princi- 
ple implemented it, and to contrast these implementations with practices in other 
projects. Some projects will thus appear under several headings, as a result of 
their particular combinations of principles, features, or goaJs. Some of the head- 
ings which follow refer to counseling goals, others to techniques which are, of 
course, ultimately goal-related. 

Personality Change 

Five projects seemed aimed specifically at producing personality change, 
which could be inferred either from the projects T descriptions of their intentions 
or from the manner in which the project reports define and diagnose the problems 
of their disadvantaged youths. In these projects, joblessness is interpreted, at 
least pro/imally, as a manifestation of personality structures unsuited to stable 
employment, although these personality structures are ultimately ascribed to the 
conditions under which the youths lived. In these cases, the ascriptions to social 
causes are little more than lip service, in that the projects did little or nothing 
directly to affect the communities In which their clients lived, and r.one of them 
included programs for modifying the job opportunity structures in these communi- 
ties. This Is all the more surprising for one project was originally established 
specifically to serve an urban renewal area, Implying a community-focused de- 
finition of the problem. In general, there seemed to be a tendency for these pro- 
jects to define their youths 7 problems as internal to the youths <i. e. , as personality 
and behavior problems) and therefore to be unlikely to feel any compelling need to 
direct their efforts to community problems or opportunity structures, beyond per- 
haps expressing sympathy, 

One important corollary of trying to change personality > a devaluation of 
employment as a specific goal of the project. In some cases, this devaluation 
served as a convenient rationalisation for poor placement record* ; placements 
can be counted, but the goal of reorganizing personality, or Improving self concepts 
cannot be measured, and thus relieves the projects of the burden of proving their 
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worth through results, rather than through the elaborateness or daring of the 
procedures employed. 

Given such a stance, it is a further corollary that such projects did not 
make a major effort at job development and placement in jobs which could func- 
tion as Incentives. When joblessness is defined as having an internal cause, ex- 
ternal incentives tend to be given little weight. This altitude resulted in these 
projects trying to find jobs for their trainees, but without much attention to the 
quality of the jobs. This pattern further contributed to pressures within the pro- 
jects to discount placement as a criterion. When the projects devoted few re- 
sources to job development, and paid little attention to the quality of the jobs, 
youths were more likely tc reject the jobs to which they were referred (or to 
arrange not to be hired). Thus project dropouts were able to get as good and as 
many jobs as project graduates, and no objective efforts in upgrading employ- 
ability could be demonstrated by the projects. In short, projects emphasizing 
personality change tended to be markedly weak in placements and in any other em- 
pirical evidences of efficacy, and this weakness contributed to poor placement re- 
sults and to a further need to emphasize personality change rather than employ- 
ment. 

As ar almost inveitable consequence of these dynamics, such projects tended 
to place particui r emphasis on their techniques, and to rest their elair s for ef- 
ficacy on arguments about the virtues of their methods cr their daring. Turned 
inward, they seemed to develop a strong commitment to a particular kind of tac- 
tic. And, of course, without the empirical c' idcnce of placements (and with the 
absence of research in general which marked E and D projects), these projects 
were never fared with anything that might throw their techniques into doubt. Thus 
they rule out self-criticism, while *he Project's procedures Ik come sanctified. 
Such a development was apparent .1 one pr-iject’s commitment to its format of 
subprofessional group leadership; in the pieciofity with which anolhe r protected 
and isolated its counseling from external influences hy the community, Min A 
instructors, and the expressed wishes of the souths they served; in the self- 
conscious attempt of ore half of a dual-agency project to convince the other of the 
efficacy of social casework methods; and in the obeisance to psychiatric diagnoses 



in the early stages of another's program, a commitment so strong that when the 
procedures were changed, the staff identified with the personality change stance 
resigned, being unable to try other methods, Thus a commitment to personality 
change as a goal tended tu interfere with the experimentation function of E and I) 
projects. 

A further consequence of this approach was exacerbated internal staff con- 
flict between those responsible for counseling and those responsible for job de- 
velopment and placement. Where the counseling staff tend to idenfity with the 
clients 1 emotional needs and to give these first priority over skill training, the 
staff, who relate to employers, puts greater emphasis on the employer need for 
employees of demonstrated capacity. The result is disagreement over the place- 
ment of particular clients, and general charges by the job development -placement 
people that the counselors are unrealislic and soft-hearted, and counter-charges 
that Ho job developers and placers are hard- near ted, rigid, and tools of the 
capitalists. Such conflict was particularly marked in personality change oriented 
programs; it was also found, however, in projects which did not emphasize per- 
sonality change. 

It should be noted that in none of the five projects aiming at personality change 
was there specification of the aspect of personally that was to lx? changed, or the 
direction of the change. That is, they tended to be g’obal and diffuse in their theo- 
rizing, making the isolation of measurable behavioral changes impossible. 

An emphasis on personality change also means relatively long and expensive 
treatment using highly paid professionals. VOll noted that those counselors who 
were therapv oi*ic;;Ud kept youths in counseling longer than those with more limited 
goals, Neighborhood House found that counseling for personal problems was the 
most time consuming consoling activity. This area was the least valued by the 
youths, and the one against which they tended lo be most resistant. 

Two cl the personality-change projects deviated from tbn above dest iption 
in important ways. In these projects, there was a good deal of confusion over the 
counseling orientation, with some parts of the reports describing a personality 
change goal and justifying their procedures with reference to such a goal, and other 
pans describing rather different goals One also stresred providing information 
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and experiences about the middle-class world of work in order to change work- 
related behavior which the project regarded as functional in lower-class settings 
but dysfunctional for job-holding. This is implicitly a sociological diagnosis but 
the project does not seem to realize the inconsistency. 

The other project which deviated from lb 3 personal! ty change goal did so 
by emphasizing short-term definable goals for its clients, and by casting these 
goals into vocationally relevant forms. Helping the youths to discover that they 
can do three things at once — get a job for ready money, formulate long-term 
goals, and take training to move them toward this goal. The gap between this 
statement of goals and the psychoanalytic diagnosis of disadvantage in the report 
may be the result of having sections of the report w ritten by different staff mem- 
bers. 

Two other projects may also be mentioned as emphasizing personality dis- 
abilities in their diagnosis of disadvantage. However, in both of them, the pro- 
grams bore no relation to ruch diagnoses. Neither program seemed aimed at 
personality change, both being quite specifically concentrated on work skills and 
work-role enac f ment. 




I nterventionism 

A1J the projects, except those which very narrowly defined the limits of 
their counseling roles, were interventionist In practice, if not in philosophy. That 
is, they directly assisted, supported, or stood for their clients In the clients' 
dealings with their social and Institutional environments. Project personnel argued 
for their clients in law courts, intervened with the police, with housing and wel- 
fare authorities, intervened in the clients* families, negotiated with creditors, 
employers, and school offielals--even with draft boards. By and large they were 
advocates of the youths' interests, though few so militartly as MFY. 

The most markedly inter veMlonlst agencies were Neighborhood House, PAL, 
VAS-Altro, Detroit. YMCA, Des Moines, MFY New Jersey OEO, A BCD, JOBS, 
KEY, Hunter's Point, and Temple. In com*' of these programs, interventions 
were not planned as a regular part cf agenc; policy. Hather. the interventions 
were responses by sympathetic and deeply committed counselors to the imperious 
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needs of their clients. Few of the K and D agencies were organized to facilitate 
such interventions, which contributed to the hectic pace and atmosphere of such 
agencies. 

Direct interventions are a fairly standard part of social casework practice, 
and those agencies, staffed by social workers, seemed to take their intervention- 
ist activities in stride. However, in professional counseling such activities are 
new and represent a breakthrough in practice, replacing the more typical non- 
involvement, passivity, and avoidance of responsibility. 

This dramatic shift toward inter vent ion ism probably reflects the feeling of 
counseling personnel in E and D projects that the usual assumption that clients' 
environments are basically manageable by the clients once they have resolved 
their inner conflicts or uncertainties is not valid for disadvantaged youths. In- 
terventionism suggests a recognition that even in the best of mental health, dis- 
advantaged youths, alon3 and unsupported, are not able to control the array of 
impersonal and hostile forces operating in their environments which interfere with 
free decision-making. Without the E and D program few counselors would have 
been exposed to the conditions which lead to such recognition. 

The r *veUy of the interventionism among counselors is probably responsible 
fur some degree of ineptness and confusion in managing the interventions. Un- 
trained In juvenile law, unfamiliar with welfare principles and the welfare bureau- 
cracy, unused to making home visits, many project personnel had to learn through 
trial and error the opportunities, strategies, and techniques they might use and 
the alternative courses of action available to them. There seemed a tendency to 
accept narrower limits than are necessary; counselors, unaware of their clients' 
legal rights under welfare legislation, for example, accepted the negative decisions 
of welfare authorities without challenging them in eases where such decisions ap- 
pear to have been unjustified by law. No doubt extended experience will help to 
correct this problem. 

Some projects Indicate that they fout 1 it difficult to justify their Interventions 
within the existing counseling theory of selt-determination and avoidance of client 
dependence, ard there .vere frequent soul-searchiiigs about the extent to which the 
agency has a responsibility to society versus the client, when tho two appear to be 
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in opposition. Others resolved the question to their sati sfacti on by arguing 
that the role of client 's advocate is necessary as a demonstration of the agency's 
and counselor’s commitment to the client who would otherwise apply his mis- 
trust of middle-olass ’'helpers 1 ' and bureaucrat! e i nst i t ut i ons to t hem. 

Most of the areas of intervention mentioned in project reports were such 
that it is difficult to describe any particular form of intervention ; they depended 
on the character of the crisis and the needs of the client at the moment. However, 
there are two areas of intervention which admit of a number of different formats: 
Intervention with parents, and int -mention with prospect ive employers. 



I ntervention with Parents 



Many projects made it a regular practice to visit with and counsel parents 
in their homes. Action Housing counselors visited the homes oi prospective 
trainees to acquaint them with the program, tell them what to expect, and develop 
a realistic base for family support. The Draper follow-up counselor visited the 
families of his boys before they were released to their hometowns in order to pre- 
pare them to help in the parclee’e adjustment. Counselors in the Draper project 
also wrote letters to the youths’ families when the boys entered the program to 
solicit support and suggestions from them. The intake counselor at Neighborhood 
House found that the youths liked It very much when he visited their homes to meet 
and talk with their parents. VAS-Altro stressed the importance of early contact 
with trainee’s families, but did not make it clear whether it was arranged through 
home or office visits. Wise County counselors also visited parents and youths in 
their homes, even in remote rural sections, but such counseling was not a stan- 
dard practice for all. They tended to occur mostly when a youth was in trouble 
with the program, typically for lateness, non-attendance, poor dress, etc. 

There were, of couse. many other projects in which home visits were made 
as the occasion arose, but no* on a regularly scheduled basis for all project youths. 

i he other most usual format for intervening in the family was to invite par- 
ents to the projects for Interviews. The three JKVS projects did this, asking 
parents to come in at some time during intake. These projects stressed making 

o 

j^j^^cific and concrete suggestions about ways in vihieh parents could he*p their 
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children: making sure that there was an alarm clock and that the youth got uo in 
time; making sure that he had can' fare and pocket money for lunch; letting him 
finish his training instead of pressuring him into taking the first job that came 
along. These projects felt that these specific suggestions to the parents did much 
to enable the parents to help. Philadelphia JEVS also noted that when the families 
visited the workshop, they tended to be quite impressed with the activity and the 
training that they saw going on, and that this helped to motivate them to cooperate. 
They also note that the youths were markedly pleased by the parents' interest in 
their training. Kansas City JEVS also called parents after their youngsters wore 
placed in a job to make sure that the parents were continuing to help in the same 
ways. 

Three projects attempted to develop formal group activities for parents or 
wives , In general, these group counseling attempts did not succeed. In one, few 
mothers ’'expended. At another, parents were either uninterested or could not ar- 
range to attend the meetings, or expeeted so much from the counselor that they 
were disappointed and dropped out. However, It must be noted that there Is some 
reason fer thinking that the counselor in that program was not particularly skilled 
in group management and counseling. 

One of the two wives groups at Action Housing was considered a success. 

The groups were formed as a result of finding that the husbands 1 training was pro- 
ducing a strain in their marriages. The wives were suspicious that their husbands 
were realiy seeing other women insteaci of attending class, they resented not having 
the husband around to help with household chores, or they had no belief in the ef- 
ficacy of training and wanted their husbands to take Immediate jobs. On their 
side, the husbands found if difficult lo study in noisy households and feired that 
th?ir wives were going to hold them back frem the high-class careers they en- 
visioned for themselves. Thus Action Housing ti led to organize wives groups. 

The successful group was the one which had been introduced by home visits 
from the volunteer woman recruiter, who explained to the uves the purpose of 
the meeting, what would be talked about, and who else would be there. The pro- 
ject felt that this personal contact and reassurance that the wife "belonged" with 
the others in the group was the factor In making tne group successful. Very few 
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wives showed up at the other group which had been announced bv mail and atten- 
dance rapidly fell off. 

Action Housing found lha* the most popular topics for the groups were those 
concerned with housowifery--shopping, recipes* housccleani^g aids, etc. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that such a program is ~ather far from dealing with 
the kinds of issues and problems that the groups were initially intended to deal 
with. 

Neighborhood House felt that wives and girl friends constitute a most signi- 
ficant support for the boys in the program, and wanted to mobilize such support 
through a program for wives and girl friends. However, OMA”. funds fer this 
purpose were denied. 

Accompanying Youths to Job interviews 

One of the important practices which became current i,i interventionis*, K 
and D projects was that of aceompai ving youths to their job interviews. This was 
done to help reduce anxiety, as a supportive measure, and to help the ycu*fcs over- 
come their characteristic avoidance ot leaving their home area It was also done 
by some projects as a means of sponsoring a youth to an employer, and increasing 
the probability of hit getting a job. 

Nine projects repot t having made a practice of accompanying youths to job 
Intel views: l’incllas County, New Jersey OKO. MFY, Kansas City JEV3, St. 
louis JKYS, YOU I and li, Davis Goodwill, and NeJghliorhood House. In no ease 
was it done with all youths: svmh a procedure was resr =d for those who needed 
i», either because they were too anxious to go alone, lx autc the project wanted 
to be in a position to soften th-j blow if the youth were turned down, or b ecause 
ihe youth was so different from the slei cotype expected by the prospective em- 
ployer that it was felt necessary for the project to represent him and help sell 
him to the employer. Kansas City JKYS reports that it accompanied about 25 
percent of the \auths--rspcc1ally the short, puny lxyvs who did not look strong 
enough to employers, the very shy and timid, and the very black Negroes who 
usually find themselves the objects oi strongest prejudice, Kansas City JKYS Is 
frank Mifh prospective employers alnuit juvenile delinquency records , but also 






.■eports that it does not do to stress such records. Employers want to know about 
delinquency records, but do not want to be continually or forcefully reminded of 
them. 

Neighborhood House reports that many boys do not want to be accompanied 
to jobs, and cue sheltered workshop abandoned its use of the practice with the 
claim that it led to too much dependency. The project feU that some youths were 
hired who might not have been, but that such youths very frequently lost their jobs 
shortly therea fter cr quit. Often this was because the youth could not get to work 
on Ume, had to rely on uncertain transportation, or because the job u-a3 further 
from home than he liked, factors which the youth would have iscovered had he 
gone on his own to the interview, but are unlikely to be discovered when an official 
drives him from the project offices to the interview. 

It is hard to understa d why project planners uid not think of obvious ways 
around this problem. The answer is probably that the project was particularly 
sensitive to encouraging dependency. However, is dependency, if it does mater- 
ially , so terrible an to be more important than helping a youth get a job? The 
data s’ <gest that the accompanied youths are mure successful in getting Jobs than 
the unaccompanied. YOE reports that 85 percent of those it accompanied were 
placed, and Davis Goodwill found the greatest placement success among those ac- 
companied by the placement director. Further empirical data are required dis- 
cover whether accompanied youths have shorter job tenure thar. those who got their 
job9 on ii ir own, whether or not this is offset by greater place*, *-r.t success in 
terms of numbers who got jobs. 

YOK fotr »hat it was fairly successful, when accompanying youths to joh 
Interviews, in persuading employers to hire youths with delinquency see j 9 when 
the job developers had enough cktafth* of the case to be abV lo reassure the pros- 
pective employer of the minor nature of the delinquency. However, Inasmuch as 
delinqurrcy records have no legal standing in many states, and courts have ruled 
that records of delinquency do not hr.ve to be reported, thought must be given to 
the question of whether such records should be reported to employers. Such an 
exploration must deal with the limits of an employer’s right to know about personal 
affairs of employees, and of the possibly counter-productive effect of exposing 



project-sponsored youths to greater risks of rejection than similar youths who 
refuse project services. 

A good deal ol' emotional concern has been expressed about aecompanjing 
youths to job interviews, It has been variously described as hand-holding, baby- 
ing, dope ufency-cncou raging, and beyond the proper role of a counselor. An 
e m ncj-hs position on the question may depend on the extent to which it considers 
the forces opcrr.*ing against disadvantaged youths to be basically reasonable and 
manageable by the jcuths. That some of the moralizing about the issue maybe 
little more than displaced prejudice is suggested by the observation that in higher 
echelons — for example, among new PhD’s seeking ^ first professional position, 
or among top business executives — it is common practice fcm the candidate to bo 
accompanied by a spo,r;or to the job interview, or at least to bo personally intro- 
duced to the potential employer by his sponsor, hi? senior professor, or another 
business executive. Such introductions arc considered matters of courtesy; -hey 
arc also frankly seei as smoothing the way for the candidate. Yet one seldom 
hears such professional ar.d executive job candidates described es dependent, Im- 
mature, or babied. One of the features of disadvantage is precisely this lack of 
access to sponsorship, and it is this lack which agencies, especially employment 
services, should eliminate by serving r.s the sponsor to those who have none. 

One major advantage of the practice is the opportunity it provides for on- 
spot counseling at the point of maxima n impact on the youth, when he needs 
Information ana support and has no doubt about its timeliness and relevance. YOU 
describes such a counselor v ho drove three boys to three different job interviews 
in one trip. At each one, while still in the car. he used the opportunity to explore 
with the boys their feelings about the interview, their expectations, and to rehearse 
them in Interview behavior. As indicated earlier, such i n situ counseling is con- 
sidered most appropriate and effective for disadvantaged youths, 

K appears that one of the Important innovations in Y and II counseling is 
the acceptance of some aspects of social casework method. This will have en- 
during effects on the counseling profession, although its more immediate conse- 
quence is likeiy to be further confusion over professional identity, and thus some 
tendency toward even more rigid adherence to established counseling theory. 
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There is likely to be a polarization between idenlify-conscious conservatives and 
interventionist younger activists — a conflict which is already represented in Youth 
Opportunity Centers and other employment service offices. 

Speed of Servi c c and Crisis Orientation 

Another major innovation in counseling and other services was th<* emphasis 
rn speed in several of the program?. In some cases (e. g. , YOB, PAL, and PKPSY) 
program changes were introduced when it seemed clear that dropout rateo daring 
the intake phase could be reduced by organizing immediate or near-im mediate in- 
take Into the project. Philadelphia JKYS and Skills Center explicitly recognized 
that disadvantaged youth? do not tolerate delay readily. Both projects were struc- 
tured to allow applying youths to begin work and training within 24 hours of appli- 
cation. CPI tried to limit the number of times that it was necessary for a youth 
to return for intake, testing, and counseling before he began making concrete plans. 
CPI's report does nor present any statistics on dropouts during intake; but they do 
not seem to have been able to acnievc the speed of intake which characterized those 
other projects. MFY also tried to engage youths in work programs a= conn as pos- 
sible, and to place the youth on a rvng of the job ladder as close to actual job place* 
mcni as they thought he could handle. However, MFY, like CPI, did not achieve 
the spet'd of Philadelphia JEVS or the Skills Center, 

NCC Y was e.cplicitly a crisis-oriented program, drawing heavily on c r isls 
theory of social work. The crisis theory is a belief that a brief intervention, when 
a youth has just been rejected for military service, may be more effective and ef- 
ficient than even extended counseling after the youth has developed undesirable 
defenses and adaptations to the traumatic ever*. NCCY noted that the sooner a 
youth was referred, the better the chance '.hat he would follow through. Thus an 
attempt wao made to refer him to placement or training during the first ]5-mlnule 
inter. lew which, in most cases, tookpbee immediately after the youth had been 
informed of his rejection from military service, 

Neighborhood House also noted that the greatest motivation arises out of 
crisis; that fs why the program tried to take youths in Immediately and mobilize 
their self-interests. Neighborhood House believes that help fn solving crises, 
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usually cash crimes, provides the agency with the opportunity to start vocational 
planninT with the youths. 

PAL abandoned its costly and time-consuming clinical intake in favor of a 
more rapid group intake procedure which permitted individuals to get started in 
PAL's program promptly and without waging for repeated and wearying testing 
and interview appointments. YOlVg intensive two-day intake groups were designed 
to do the same thing. Lane County found that when it switched from individual 
intake to a faster group formal, it cut tkc drop-rut rate during intake from 24 
percent to 14 percent, 

PAL specifically included within the group Intake some instruction on job 
search techniques, so that the young people in the group would get, at the very 
beginning, some of the employment .-ervicc and help that they came for. 

Neighborhood House found that any deluy between intake and the next phase 
of the youth’s progress through the program increased the dropout rate. Thus 
the project emphasized speed in getting the youths into some kind of responsible 
paid work, 3uch as Immediately sending him on errands for the project, or hiring 
him to wash project staff .'ars, mow lawns, and the like. In this way the project 
tried to show tne youth immediately that it understands his need for money, is 
able to trust him to curry out assignments, aid aIII do what it can to meet his 
needs. 

In all, there were eight programs whicl made an explicit point of providing 
immediate and speedy service: Philadelphia JEN’S, CPI, Skills Center, N'e.^h- 
borhood House, PAL, YOB, and NCCY. PAL ard YOB achieved this through 
groi^ intake procedures; CPI by' trying to get maximum efficiency from its coun- 
selors; and NCCY, JEYS, and Skills Center bv a program structure which per- 
mitted the immediate feeding in of youths as they applied. However, it should be 
noted that in the ease of NCCY, once counseled, youths sometimes experienced 
considerable cealy in gelling into any kind of training, although the project tried 
to reduce such delay as much as possible. 

Almost the exact opposite position was taken by a large agency in an east coast 
cltv. primarily as a way of protecting the agency. As a result of an unfortunate case 
of a client who deeparately needed money and vas immediately referred to a job, 
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hut th^n turned out to be an offense to her employer because of drug addiction, 
drug-pushing, prostitution, and dishonesty, the agency decided that no client could 
be sent on a job referral uiuil the client had been cat /fully screened and the social- 
service register o r the city cheeked. The staff is reported to have agreed that 
there should not be such an immediate need for cash that could justify an imme- 
diate placement (although nothing is said about how the agency was goin, to arrange 
this). This was one of the few cases » i which an E and D agency felt a stronger 
responsibility to the business community than to the client, although it was not the 
only case in which un agency assigned a higher priority to its own needs than to 
the client’s. The agency seems not to have considered the possibility that the girl 
be counseled regarding her behavior concurrently with a job placement that pro- 
vided her with money to live on. 

Specific Work Role y ance Limitation 

In contrast arc programs which em-r » . ized an inters 3t only in those parts 
of clients' lives, experience, and problem *Mch affect their employrbllitv and 
vocational development. There vvere seve t 'ich programs: Philadelphia JEVS, 
Kansas City JEVS, St. Louis JEVS, MTV, iMCA, Skills Center, and Neighborhood 
House. It might appear that a policy of limitation contradicts an Interventionist 
stance. However, three of these agencies, YMCA, MFY, and Neighborhood House, 
were also cited as interventionist. The interventions were restricted io those 
problem areas having direct bearing on a youth's participation in the programs, 
on his ability to acquire job-required behavior patterns, and/or on his ability to 
get and keep a job. 

Neighborhood House reports that its restriction of focus resulted In Increa- 
sed community support, as it moved from a psychosocial orientallon to a strictly 
vocational one. 

Philadelphia JEVS reports that its counselors listened with sympathy and 
interest to clients who wished to discuss personal problems, though the counselors 
could not help them with such problems. They also report that their most succes- 
sful group counseling sessions were those which were specifically job- related. 

The follow-up research done on JOBS ’'graduates" supports the .onclvsion that 
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project youths are more interested in vocational matters than in other adjustment 
problems, YMCA, like Philadelphia JEVS, was also careful to avoid entering 
into personal problems that were felt to be beyond the scope of vocational counsel- 
ing. 

Two programs (aIFY and the Skills Center) believed that young people can 
be trained for work, can get jobs and be employed, even with personal problems, 
ar.d that this work adjustment was the first task to be accomplished. The personal 
prohlems could be dealt with later, if the youth's ne / psychosocial and financial 
position as a wage-earning employed adult did not resolve them. 

It might appear that these projects felt a stably and productively employed 
neurotic was better off than an unemployed one, and that it was both easier and 
more necessary tr deal with the unemployment. This position contrasts with that 
of some other projects which seemed to feel that they could not refer a youth to 
a job opening until the project was comparatively satisfied with the youth's beha- 
vior on all counts; and lacking such satisfaction, they could only hope to place 
these youths in low-level and dead-end jobs. 

The projects may have operated as Inhibitors of placements, rather than 
ficiHtators. Youths saw this situation as one in which they were put through 
various kinds of counseling and classes to test their patience as a major criterion 
for being job ready. The youths were required to conform to the projects' stan- 
dards before the project would offer them placements- 

Only a few projects worked things the other way. The Syracuse Skil Is 
Center put its boys to work before counseling. PAL and MFY tried to do so, in 
a few cases, as the work, its setting, and its problems became realities, Syra- 
cuse explicitly stated this guiding principle. To place youths in meaningful em- 
ployment to provide a concrete reality for the counseling to deal with, and as a 
condition for the youths to recognize their need for training and counseling. 

YT.itlA reports that its best counseling was done on the job during visits 
by the counselors to the youths’ work sites, and that such Impromptu counseling 
was more effective than office counseling. 

UL-NA ACP supports this view with the observation that their counseling 
became much more realistic and effective once the project had wox k-tralnlng 
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placements to which the counselees were assigned. 

YMCA noted that the best-liked part of its daily schedule was the work ex- 
perience in the machine and auto shops, in which the boj s took the role of worker 
in practicing the skills they were learning. Youths liked this part of the program 
so much that YMCA scheduled it for the end of the day, to give the boys something 
to look forward to during the more difficult, fatiguing, or less preferred parts of 
the program (basic education, counseling, classroom instruction). This was one 
of the few programs which used the youths’ interests as iijcentives and rewards. 

Two programs had, as part of their work orientation, a policy of trying to 
maximize their youths' strengths rather than concentrating on problems and dis- 
abilities (Cl i. Neighborhood House). 

In the very nature of their operations, all the sheltered workshops contained 
the feature of getting youths Into paid work as soon as possible. The subsidized 
work experience stations of MFY could be considered as sheltered workshops in 
this respect. Th Skills Center was the program most highly organized around 
this concept, and the work was of a relatively higl level, rather than the unspe- 
efalized routine operations carried out in most sheltered workshops. 

Overall there was a tendency for those programs with an orientation toward 
employment as an immediate goal to use counseling as support to work, rather 
than as a preliminary stage, hurdle, or barrier to work. 

The use of counseling in support of concurrent work appears to be one of 
the most productive formats for working with disadvantaged vouths, and has a 
great deal to recommend it. 

Limited Goals 

Focusing counseling narrowly on job-relevant behavior should not be confused 
with emphasis by several programs on the use of limited goals &9 a general pro- 
gram strategy. In four projects (Pinellas County, PAL, CPI, and YOB), counselors 
encouraged youths to set up short-term, reachable goals related to their interests, 
and to lay out steps which would readily lead to such goals, thus giving the youths 
rapid expr/Ienee In successful planning and problem-solving, and in taking steps 
which result in fast pay-offs. In effect, then, long-term plans were reduced to a 




size which the youths can understand and accept, a time scale that the youths can 
tolerate, and a level of difficulty the youths can see as possible. 

Projects seein to have arrived at this strategy through trial and error, 
notably through the discovery that disadvantaged youths do not think in terms of 
the distant futur have Title confidence in planning for the future, and often 
think of such planning as unrealistic and silly. What they are primarily interested 
in is getting a job now. ouch youths often go along with a counselor's desire to 
talk about the long-term future, but without conviction, to please the counselor 
( rough to get them jobs. 

Concreteness 

One of the great advantages of in situ counseling, and of counseling which 
is concurrent with work training or actual employment, is that it lends itself 
readily to concreteness. That is, the counselor and the client can talk about 
specific behavior in actual and current situations, and attitudes as they repre- 
sent themselves in behavior. They thus avoid the abstraction, generalization, 
and academic discussion with which office counseling not directly associated with 
job performance must deal. This is a great advantage for counseling non-intel- 
lectualizing disadvantaged youths who have a limited vocabulary of abstract con- 
cepts, Five projects emphasized concreteness as characteristic of their coun- 
seling: Kansas City JEVS, Skills Center, YMCA, VAS-A!tro, and VL-NWACP. 

The first lour achieved it by stationing their counselors directly Jn the work- 
training shops and workrooms, ready to be called on to intervene at any time. 
Other projects strove for conci Meness, but their organizations, in which coun- 
selors were not actually present in the work place, or like MFY and N'cighlx?rhood 
House, only periodically visited the work place, did not lend themselves to the 
Immediacy of counselor resjonse which concreteness demands. In those projects 
in which the counselors were not present at the youths' work sites, counselors 
tended to have only infrequent ?nd distant communications with the work super- 
visors, despite their best efforts to the contrary, a,.d *his distance further re- 
moved the counseling from relevance. 

o 

jy Concreteness Is not only a value to the eounselee. YMCA points out that 



the presence of the counselor at the work site makes the counselor much more 
realistic about what is Invoiced in the work. He can thus avoid wasting time and 
effort on irrelevances. He is also in a better position to understand the needs 
and requirements of the job development and placement staff, and reduce the Intra- 
staff conflict which characterized some projects. 

As indicated earlier, in situ counseling need rot bo restricted to the work 
place, For example, in St. Louis JEVS and Philadelphia JF-VS, sugges. ,ns about 
how to behave in a job interview were given, clothing and appearance were dis- 
cussed, and filling out an application covered at the point when a job opening had 
been developed for a youth. Role-playing the interview took place just before the 
youth was to go for the interview. Obviously such counseling help was more likely 
to be remembered and attended to when given at that time than when they are part 
of a formal curriculum presented to toys to whom actual jobs appear as vague and 

unreal possibilities. 



Career Development 

Most of thorprojects saw thefr work as finished when they were able to place 
a youth In a job, except for the few that did systematic follow-up checking. As the 
jobs on which most youths were placed were low-level and dead-end jobs, and sel- 
dom last long, this shortsighted view Is especially regrettable. It seems likely 
that such placements will do little more than attenuate the youths' poverty, for few 
of the jobs are stable enough, pay enough, or lead to anything better enough to bo 
likely to start the youths on the path out of poverty. There were a few projects 
which did take a longer view. They tended to see the tirst placements as serving 
primarily to give the youth a real job experience, and to give him time to perfect 
his skills. They planned with the youth his entrance Into a stabte career line, 
assisted them In getting jobs on a career ladder, and made such promotion place- 



ments themselves- 

Two projects, l’MCA and P / £., had this orientation. YMCA would place 
boys on a first Job and then, In a few months, place them In a better-paying and 
more highly- killed position, while counseling them about career development. 
PAL In a few ca— ■>, helped 'former" clients prepare and circulate credentials 
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for career jobs, and offered them other supports. 

Kansas City JEVS dealt with long-term career development by placing its 
trainees only in jobs that had a large potential for further skill training; in cas?s 
in which the youth could not handle such jobs, or there were none available in 



the youth's area ot interest and aptitude, the youth was placed in a short-term or 
dead-end job with the promise that when he had worked at the job for three months 
or so, the project would find a better job for him. 

MFY was a good deal less career oriented but took some steps in this direc- 
tion by directly placing on jobs those applicants who insisted on immediate place- 
ment and refused counseling and training. After placing such a youth, MFY 
tried to bring him back for evening counseling to help him keep the job and up- 
grade * .s career. 

Associated with the high priority that some of these projects attached to 
career development activities was a general tendency to use job placements selec- 
tively as treatment resources. That is, the kind and quality of job on which a 
youth wa3 placed was sometimes specifically selected for Us treatment implica- 
tions. In some cases, projects arranged a series of placements for a particular 
youth, with each job In the series playing a particular role in the overall plan. 

For example, YMCA reports the case of a highly talented and skilled trainee who 
could not accept supers f sion, advice, or criticism. After he had lost the very 
good job In a high-class machine shop in which the project had placed him, he 
was placed in a more run-of-the-mill shop. He lost that Job also. The quality 
of the jobs he got deteriorated until he found himself In a very dirty and unplea- 
sant manual labor job, at which time he began to understat'd the consequences of 
his behavior pattern. At this point, he was a sain placed in a high-class machine 
shop, ai.d did much better than before. All vhiee career development projects 
attempted to use placements in this therapeutic manner, although such use was 
on a limited scale in PAL. 

No doubt other projects would have liked to have used placements selectively. 
Their emphasis on providing services before placement rather than afterward, 
together with generally inadequate job development, and a real shortage of jobs 
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their communities, prevented them from doing so. It must also be admitted 

un: 
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that two of the career development agencies, YMCA and Kansas City JEVS, had 
relatively few boys to work with at any one time, and were in good labor market 
areas. 

With career development orientation, it is not surprising that YMCA and 
Kansas City JEVS were able to report placement figures which were the highest, 
o,' among the highest, in the E and I) program and that the job tenure of those 
they placed seemed well above those achieved by nearly all the other projects. 

This use of career development resources reinforces a point made in the 
Introduction, suggesting that program resources (such as placement) can be used 
to achieve some of the goals of counseling, even though such program resources 
are not, themselves, a part of counseling. 

An emphasis on career development per se is not sufficient, however, as 
shown by one project. Its boys were given talks and discussions about career 
planning, and their counseling about their tesced aptitudes and interests emphasized 
careers, But the project had no career, job-training resources, and no career 
job placements for the youths, making such counseling not only Irrelevant but 
ever f aumatic. 

Several projects tried to use short-term job placements, mostly In manual 
jobs, as counLellng resources, either as a way of meeting s o:ne financial pressure 
in the youth's life while continuing him in the project, as a demonstration of the 
agency's commitment to the youth, or as a "real life" method of modifying beha- 
vior. NCCY used Such jobs as a way of helping youths afford training for better 
Jobs, Neighborhood House used short-term or part-time jobs in all three ways, 
as did PAL. Neighborhood House reports that it tried to "ease" youth into full- 
time employment and work adjustment by what might be considered the classical 
psychological procedure of successive appro* im at Ions; work on a work crew, fol- 
lowed by part-time or short-term employment outside the project, culminating In 
a regular, permanent placement, The basic Idea Is that such short-term or 
temporary placements bridge the gap between training and full-time work, and 
provide the youth with a relatively safe way of testing himself out In the real world 
of employment before he invests himself psychologically so deeply In a job that he 
is too afraid of losing it to feel the freedom to experiment. 
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Kansas City JEVS also used such short-term placements as practice for a 
future, better placement, as did St. Louis JEVS and CPI. Neighborhood House 
adds that the use of short-term placements also has the effect of keeping a youth 
coming back to the project for new placements, so that the tender^' of those 
placed on jobs to not return for follow-up counseling is counteracted. 

All projects using jobs in thesu ways indicated a need for more such jobs 
to be available. 

It should be noted that these uses of abort-term placements in low-level 
jobs are only likely to work as motivators for youths if it is clear that the agency 
will make good its promise * upgrade them. If the youths of the project have 
doubts about the agency's ability to follow through, they will see such placements 
as being no more than they could get for themselves without going through the 
agency s testing, counseling, and training procedures. 

Persistence 

A degree of patience and under standing well beyond that which has charac- 
terized most bureaucratic institutions dealing with young people was displayed 
by almost all the E and D projects. Even they had their limits, however, some- 
times by conscious administrative decision, sometimes as by-products of the 
kinds of prioritiej on scarce staff time. Most programs fouad that the press and 
demands of new applicants and clients anxious to press ahead into job placements 
p* c-en.pted the time and resources they could devoto to those who dropped out, 
who failed to take best advantage of the training, or v-ho did not respond well to 
the program and messed up on job placements afterwards. Some projects seemed 
to experience periodic pangs of concern atx>ut these failure cases, &r.d would 
mo.mt brief campaigns to find them and bring them back into the fold, but usually 
new pressures from those still In the programs made such campaigns short-lived 
and the scarcity of jobs in which to place their youths n ade it difijeult f >r them 
to risk losing or wasting a placi-n.er t resource by mating U available to a youth 
who had already failed on placements in the past. 

Further, with limited job resources and limited Job development staff, pro- 
cits tended to develop norms regarding the amount of effort they could put into 
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placing a particular youth. Beyond some kind of subjectively experienced "dis- 
couragement point, ,r job developers would begin to feel that further effort would 
be useless, ‘hat the youth was unplaceable, and would refer him br.ek for further 
counseling or training, or would use the "don’t call me, I’ll call you" gambit. 

For many youths their "last” chances, as represented to them by the publicity 
attending E and D projects, thus passed them by. 

At the extreme were those projects which used disbarment from the piogram 
as a final punishment for misbehavior. Most projects found that they had to sus- 
pend or drop some youths for aggressive or antisocial behavior. They used such 
disbarment as a last resort and with a good deal of ambivalence (except, perhaps, 
for one school-based project, which expressed some pride in the rigidity with 
which it clung to irrelevant standards of dress and comportment), recognizing 
that for many youths, these programs were in fact last chances and that by sus- 
pending a jouth, they were cutting off one whose behavior indicated that he needed 
help the most from the "last resort. ” In such cases it is understandable (hat pro- 
jects o ten decided in favor of devoting their resources to the many pressing for 
services instead of (he few real problem cases who would otherwise take inordin- 
ate amounts of time from youths who might make better use of it. Lluch decisions 
arc understandable; but it must also i ; understood that this reflects exacily the 
same ordering of priorities which has existed in traditional social welfare agen- 
cies, community guidance clinics, and school systems, resulting in almost a 
complete lack of services to the disadvantaged by such agencies in the past. There 
seemed a 1 ways to be new applicants for services who appeared more likely than 
the disadvantaged to make best use of the programs. Over the decades, the over- 
all result has been to harden the core of the hard core by leaving this group with- 
out any ameliorative social a*'d professional services. Services become more 
and more concentrated on the middle-class customers, and the problems of the 
disadvantaged were left to compound Ihcmselvi s. It was precisely this kn d of 
development against which the K and D projects were a reaction. 

Fcrtainly the K and O projects, in their relatively brief histei y, have net 
go c far along this road: it look the established agencies decades (o gel io their 
present state. I.ikc the E ard D projects, even the most staid and middle-class 



service institutions such as settlement houses and family service agencies 
originally began as ideologically committed efforts to aid the poor and down- 
trodden by providing services to those who had none, It is thus e dangerous omen 
for E and D projects to set foot on the same path of ordering priorities, lest they 
travel the rest of the way by the force of circumstances, and without ever being 
conscious of it. It ws?s not until the establishment of the poverty program that 
traditional agencies, lmg accustomed to thinking of themselves as specifically 
concerned with the poor, awoke to discover that they had moved very far from 
their own heritage. 

The only defense against such a progression is a rigid adherence to a 'never give 
up" principle, in which no youth once admitted is dropped, permanently excluded, 
or left to fend for himself after a few failures, even if this is at the cost of not 
providing services to others knocking at the door. Agencies might do better tc 
leave those knocks unanswered, for In the long run the crowd around the door 
will stimulate an expansion of staff and increase the number of agencies avail- 
able to cope with the demand- -an expansion which is less likely to occur if existing 
agencies try to handle nd because of the rush, handle them badly and pass 
over the hard one... minimal services and programs would hardly support 

the claims of efficacy which are required to support demands for expanded facil- 
ities. Thus, in the long .un, program quality is likely to be a better strategy 
than a quantity bought at the price o f leaving the difficult eases fo" last. 

There Is a danger in such a stiategy oflosing community support, if the 
community begins to see the agency refusing services to too many people, or 
creating long waiting lists. An agency taking the "never give up M philosophy 
would do well to remain in close contact with its community, and to maintain acti- 
vity which reflects its commitment to the community, while it streamlines its 
p** gran to eliminate the preciosities which masquerade as attempts to provide 
the most ’ polished” services to those receiving any services a< all. A certain 
amount of agency guilt atx>ut those it is not serving may be a necessary goad to 
motivate the continual refinement of methods needed to provide as much good 
service as possible. The length of the waiting list is a good index of agency 
apathy, ft might even bo possible to arrange agency funding on a sliding scale, 



with relatively larger sums per case for those cases with the greatest need — the 
hardest core — and less money for easier cases. With funds supplied on such a 
basis, agencies would find it to their advantage to be sure that their caseloads 
are full of the most difficult cases and tha hardest cere. Such a basis for funding 
employment service offices would be quite feasible* with the budget set according 
to the numbers served at various income and occupational levels, The greater 
proportion of disadvantaged cases* and other handicapped workers, the greater 
the funding. 

Only a few' E and D projects approached closely the "'never give up ,r line: 
Kansas City JE VS, St. Louis JEVS, and NCCY, each in its own way, adopted 
this principle consciously. Two other agr.i.cies, YTICA and Neighborhood House, 
acted in ways consistent with the principle, though they did not stress such a 
guiding notion in their reports. Obviously, in this mix of small and large* spe- 
cialized and multi-put pose agencies, the principle w as implemented in different 
ways. 

Philadelphia JEVS expressed it in a most important place: job placement. 
They report that they never ceased trying to find a job for a youth, even though 
this meant making thousands of phone calls In order t> locate relatively few 
placements. They found that most youths did not get jobs on their first referral. 
The project took the edge off the youth's disappointment by promising to keep 
trying to develop leads for him. MFY's report notes that it often took placement 
In a couple of jobs, each of relatively short duration, before a youth learned 
enough about the world of work to make a go of it. 

One sheltered workshop found ft necessary io suspend some youths from its 
program, and it is apparent from its report that stiff members found themselves 
morally outraged by aome of the sexual and aggressive acting out of these youths, 
and by what the staff seemed to f eel was a lack of appreciation for the program’s 
tfib. Nevertheless* the program tii^d to maintain an open door policy, so that 
a. * youth ould return to the program, no mailer how he had ’ messed up. M 
Whet hr r a certain Pecksniff attitude might not have discouraged enough of the sus- 
■. tended youths trom returning to effectively cancel the policy is another question. 
However, the project did continuously follow up those who had dropped out, or 
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who had lost the jobs on which they had been placed. 

NCCY expressed the principle by placing youths in as many programs and 
jobs as the youth was interested in, regardless ot his record in past placements. 
Th-j report describes one case of a young man for whom the project staff went to 
extraordinary lengths to take him out of a bad home situation and get him a "live- 
in'' job which also left him free time to take job training, only to have the boy 
quit the job as not to his liking shortly thereafter. Ncvurthcle >s, NCCY continued 
to work with the youth in seeking other arrangements and jobs that would be more 
acceptable. (It should be noted, however, that while NCCY displayed a good deal 
of ingenuity in making referrals ar.d developing referral resources, as an agency 
which did not contain in-house services it found itself rather limited in its re- 
sources and, under certain circumstances, a "never give up" philosophy cannot 
go far to compensate for the lack. ) 

Neighborhood House implemented the principle through its close identifica- 
tion with its community, which scemrd to define all the youth in the community 
as its clients, regardless of whether they had ever been in any of the project’s 
programs. Each new program or opportunity that developed was offered to all 
in the community without regard to the quality or amount of past participation in 
Neighborhood House services. 



Firmness vs. Permissiveness 




Three projects report using firmness as a general characteristic of their 
counseling. In all three cares, the first impulse was to nondirective and permis- 
sive counseling, but the projects’ experience indicated that disadvantaged youths 
lend to perceive such permissiveness as weakness, a trait which is highly dis~ 
valued by such youngsters, Thus Pinellas County, YOB. and Springfield Good- 
will moved toward a greater degree of firmness in their approach to youth. YOB 
noted that its counselors try te be permissive anrl nondirective in the intake or 
"soduv l k*n" phase, but that onto they col a M> in the program they find it neces- 
sary to apply all the firmness, cajolery, and pressure that the youth will tolerate 
to move him from his drilling and aimless passivity into planning and action- 
taking. 

l Ok 
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In this connection it is appropriate to note observations by Action Housing 
and Philadelphia JEVS that youths liked best the firmest instructor in the former, 
the firmest foreman in the latter. Both projects noted independently that these 
best-liked figures were both firm and fair; understanding and accepting, if un- 
yielding on certain points! and that the youths liked knowing exactly where they 
stood with these men. Springfield Goodwill found exactly the same thing. 

In contrast, two other projects emphasized permissiveness in their policies, 
one attempting to counter poor response to its permissiveness by designing a more 
enticing program. The other doing little more than hoping that permissiveness 
per se would eventually result in trainees learning to appreciate the consequences 
of their actions. Philadelphia JEVS could not be described as a completely per- 
missive program. It did allow youths to come and go as they pleased in remedial 
education, however. It reports that its permissive stance on this issue was ef- 
fective in impressing youths with the nonsebool nature of the program, and with 
the project’s willingness to rely on the youths' needs and interests. The project 
was please ' with the amount of participation the remedial program received, al- 
though it docs not give any supporting data. The Skills Center reports that under 
conditions of absolute freedom to choose (and in the workshop with its implicit 
demands for competence) 30 out of 33 youths requested some kind of academic 
training. 

Heelings about permissiveness vs. firmness tend to run high among counsel- 
ing and social work personnel, and a good deal of piety is Invoked on both sides, 
probably reflecting the inappropriateness of the general concept. It would seem 
more reasonable to cease using the terms is general descriptions of progrens 
and practices, and instead talk about what is permitted and what is not, and the 
sanctions available. One project reports that its youths expected unending toler- 
ation of acting out ftom the counselors, ant! threatened to drop out if not tolerated, 
l he staff seemed to ho sufficiently afraid that if a youth dropped out tho project 
would never retrieve him, to make this a potent throat In a program anxious tn 
show that it was successful in ’ holding 1 ' youths, ns success in terms of job place- 
ment was almost ruled out by ♦be poor labor market ar.d the project's poor j"b 
, < lomuent program. 
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It is possible for counselors to set limits in a planned and consistent fashion, 
and to communicate these limits to their clients, within which they may be per- 
missive* In this way, the pain and turmoil of the limits-testing, to which clients 
arc forced by the vagueness and strangeness of what is represented to them as 
a completely permissive policy (but which does not turn out to be in agencies which 
refuse to place their youths until the counselors are convinced they are ’’job ready"), 
can be more readily and consistently handled and reduced* Without such explicit 
recognition of the role and place of permissiveness and firmness, counselors find 
limits-testing frightening ^nd extremely difficult to handle, risking over-response 
by becoming defensively strict and firm when it is inappropriate* 

The difficulty in setting appropriate limits is compounded bv a behavior pat- 
tern noted in two of the project reports (MM l! and Pinellas County), and probably 
present in others. It was noted that at the beginning of participation in the pro- 
jects, the youths were on their best behavior. They seemed to aecept the mysti- 
que and spirit of the program, and were anxious for acceptance and approval. 

Vnder such circumstances, the project? had little need to set limits explicitly, or 
n\L-n to face the issue, but as the youths became more familiar w r ith the atmos- 
phere, more confident, and perhaps also more disappointed and annoyed with the 
unexpected slowness in the movement toward jobs; clique formation, acting out, 
arid delinquency bt g?n to increase* The ambiguity of the counselor's nondirective 
stance is also difficult for disadvantaged youths to understand. They like to know 
"where they stand” and engage in limits-testing to find out; they usually do not 
believe that the situations in which they find themselves arc as permissive as they 
appear. So they test, and find that, in fact, there are limits to the apparent per- 
missiveness, thus confirming their suspicious distrust of the staff’s assertions. 

It became gradually necessary to institute limits, ar.d projects’ responses 
to this need were sluggish and too late to a'oid making the limits appear new ar.d 
arbitrary Impositions or exercises of authority. At such a juncture, many youths 
arc no longer able to trust the project. 

Tor these reasons, it would be well for pi vjm ts to give serious attention 
to setting limits in advance, and to communicating these limits before they are 
breach oo. Setting limits implies a consideration of ih 1 sanctions to be used for 
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violations. Most projects found occasion to use suspension or dismissal from the 
program as their only available sanction (except for docking pay for lateness), and 
that step was so drastic that the projects were reluctant to use it and, therefore, 
without any effective graded sanctions. Where suspension or disbarment is used 
as a sanction, it is thus very important to keep t]' A door open for the return of 
the dismissed youth, to invite his return, to make him ltd that his return Is de- 
sired. 

Pinellas County went further: it made arrangements with local police for 
sentences imposed on project youths for minor crimes to be designed not to Inter- 
fere with the youths' participation In the program, much as some universities 
make arrangements for their transgressing students to be required to stay In Jail 
only during the evenings or on weekends, 

Tn addition to the above-mentioned projects, three others made selective 
use of permissiveness-firmness as a program device, YMCA, Springfield Good- 
will, and Philadelphia dfc VS started youths under pe rmissive supervision and 
gradually escalated the firmness of their standards { and the difficulty of the work) 
through the course of each youth's progress. In YMCA the escalation was by the 
same instructor-foreman; in JKVS it was managed by moving the youths from the 
most permissive foreman through a graded series of foremen until he arrived at 
(he last, who was the most exacting of all. A refinement might be made in this 
process, which could be readily subjected to empirical test, by ending the series 
with a permissive foreman (or Instructor) In order to give the youths the ( r^r- 
tunity to internalize these standards and practice In relying on them without out- 
side pressure. 



Client Participation a n d Responsibility for Programs 




Several E and D projects were structured to invotve youths directly in the 
operation of the programs, to take a significant mount of responsibility for Ihem- 
selves and olher trainees, and/or to share activities which would otherwise be 
handled by project staff. For example, Kansas Cny JEYS requires youths to bring 
a newspaper e-ery day, and the first hour Is spent with the counselor reading the 
v.anl ads and discussing what they fird there. UTien placerm nt is started, the 
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counselor telephones about job openings with the youth pi esent in the office and 
participating as a third party in the job development iiscussion. The counselor 
also makes it a point to describe the youth to the prospective employer as he is, 
in the youth's presence* This is done so that the youth knows that if he gets the 
job, it is on a basis of acceptance of him as he is, and he is not under the strain 
of waiting to be "found out. ,r 

The Skills Center, Pinellas County, ar.d YMCA included trainees through 
various forms of student governments or councils. In the Skills Center, trainees 
elected their own group leaders; the groups functioned not only as counseling 
groups, but as quasi-legislative bodies in the sense that *he Skills Center tried 
to be responsive to the policy recommendations which such groups made. Pinellas 
County and YMCA had representative student governments which constructed 
constitutions and rules of conduct and sat in judgment on their peers for violations. 
Both projects reported that tralneei were more responsive to discipline from 
their peers than they were to staff regulations, and had more respect for peer 
judgments. 

The ind genous nonprofessionallv-led groups which formed the frame for 
JOBS activities probably also functioned to initiate or discuss ar.d advise on pro- 
ject policies and services, although they did not have an explicit or formalized 
role as leglslatise bodies. 

Lsae County and YOB 1 involved trainees in special purpose groups to ar- 
range program elements, such as field trips, recreational events, and community * 
wide programs of a cultural enrichment nature, 

In the Draper project, so much research was done in the development and 
testing of programmed instructional materials for skill training that the youths 
caught the experimental atmosphere and saw themselves as important parts of 
the process whose responses and evaluations were significant. The boss began 
to IhJnk of themselves as allies of the experimenters, and used their ideas as 
bases (or recommcm g changes in the experiments and hypotheses, the pro- 
ject thus promoted solf-importarce and self-observatton Trainees' awareness 
that the results of the program had significance for programs in other states 
added to their feeling of self-importance and participation In something of great value. 

ERIC 
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In some projects, counseling groups conducted their own programs. In one, 
for example, a group decided to call in various employers to talk to them, white 
another group in the same project decided to invite paren'.s to participate in the 
meetings. At Neighborhood House, prcvoeational groups reviewed their curri- 
culum beforehand, and their suggestions for changes were accepted. 

Neighborhood House assigned boys to work-training teams (which the boys 
saw simply as work) in which each job to be done by the team was preceded by a 
fifteen-minute group conference for planning the work. Neighborhood House found 
attendance in the work teams excellent. 

Neighborhood House also placed many of its youths in a private, agency-owned 
company (Supreme Services), which also provided janitorial, services as a compe- 
titive business enterprise, as a framework for providing boys with work-training 
experience. Work-crew members in Supreme Services participated ir planning 
the work to be '’one on their contracts, a d in making policy decisions (c. g. , 
whe ther to spread out the work over sev eral days part-time, or to do a job in its 
entirety in one sustained effort; whether o use a large crew, with caster work but 
lowered individual shares in the fees under a profit-sharing ptan, or fewer workers 
taking longer to do the job; how to handle a false workman's compensation claim; 
how to handle a theft by one of the workers). 

Ft should be noted that such trainee participation did not prevent Supreme 
Services from being a success as a cornu. er cial enterprise; In fact, the company 
was able to donate money to the Neighborhood House program. A most heartening 
finding was that under a fec-splitling arrangement, in which the members of a 
work crew devided the fees received among themselves (except for that portion 
required for overhead and materials, cte, ), boys averaged $2,30 an hour for work 
which usually a>erages at little over $i.00 per hour. This testifies to the work 
and effort the boys were willing to give when the rewards for such effort in direct 
income terms were assured, thus supporling the hypothesis that disadvantaged 
youths are responsive to incentive conditions, and that the ascribed motivational 
deficit in such youths is more likely to bo a case of lack cf real woik incentive 
Inherent in the jobs available to them. 

There Is no letter way to give usadvantaged youths good work experience 




and practice in all the aspects of the work role, including goal-setting, planning, 
impulse control, and the other traits which counselors are otherwise* left to try 
to talk into their clients in the abstract. The cooperative money-making work 
group is not only the best kind of training, most focused, specific, concrete, and 
real, but it is the kind of structure which goes most directly to the heart of the 
problem as perceived by youths — need for a job and income--and it does so paying 
its c,vo way, or requiring relatively small subsidies, compared to the costs of 
pay and allowance, and staff salaries for other kinds of counseling and training 
programs which do not produce any commercially salable products or services 
to defray their own costs. The potential of this format for ac 1 v;ng many of the 
goals of counseling in E and D projects is very groat. 

Another way in which the youths directly participated in the work of th< K 
and D projects was through arrangements for more able youth in a particular 
activity to help or e ach the less able. PAI* and NMU did this. NMU also carried 
some trainees over to the next training cycle, go that they could take leadership 
positions among the new trainees. \t Draper, ouths of differing levels of ability 
were assigned in work pairs so that the more able could spontaneously help the 
less able, fostering a feeling of responsibility f^r others as a means of mutual 
task fulfillment. The naturalness of this learning situation recommends it. 

Draper also assigned some responsibilities v elated to the training (o.g, , distri- 
buting the tools ir the ship), 

St. Louis JEVS used the assignment of foremen’s duties to youths for the 
same purposes. YMCA also used brighter boys to help the less able. 

Several projects also used voulhs to help in recruiting (Lare County, Skills 
Center). While referrals from friends were the mosi effective sources of intake, 
relatively few built rccruitmeiil into their programs as the Skills Center and Lane 
County did. I nn. County found, incidentally, that the youths who were recruited 
by their clients were a much inoie difficult group to deal with, bt-ing more anomic, 
alienated, or '"harder core.’ 1 

The Skills Center developed a friendly competition ainoig vouhs to bring 
friends into the program: each youth was given iwvi ty itfcrral cards to distribute, 
and the voulhs competed to sec who would bring in the 1 irgnst nu nil cr. 
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One project also tried to get youths to recruit, and offered a monetary in- 
centive for each new youth brought in. However, the gimmick backfired: the 
youths felt that they would be selling their friends, a distinctly devalued thing. 

Lane County’s report emphasizes the program's policy of including the youths 
in responsibility for program operation and policy, Unlike some of the other pro- 
jects, however, Lane County did most of its implementation through hiring a few 
youths for subprofessional and other aide functions in the project, as secretaries, 
clerks, recruiters, receptionists, and group leaders. Many other Projects also 
employed some of their former trainees, often as a rneansot pi Adding on-the-job 
training which would later be of use to the trainee, or because t'.e project wanted 
to take advantage of some particular talent which the youths possessed. Lane 
County's hirings were intended to have an added feature; they were to demonstrate 
the agency's commitment to and belief in the youths by being willing lo hire them 
themselves and to provide a means for the youths which the agi ; y had served to 
participate in the agency's operation. It does not seem likely th it such a symbolic 
representation would be as effective as the more direct Involvement ot program 
youths either in making the agency responsive to the needs and expressions of the 
youths; as a device for providing the youths with practice in i * \nning, decision- 
making, and acting; or as a demonstration of agency commitment. 

One sheltered workshop project represented the oppot te extr < me. In many 
respects the project seems to have been paternalistic and ccndesci ruling, with that 
puritanical combination of rigid morality and sympathy tbit maths missionaries 
among the natives and is summed up in the concept of the ’“white mar's burden. " 
There was little in the project to make its clients feel that th. \ c uld identify with 
Ihe agency and the powers that operated it. It is not surprising L at the clients 
stole from (he project, did a good deal of physical damage to the properly, and 
engaged in pranks that seriously injured (he project's standing in the community. 



Client \s Agrne y IVflnition of tloal:? 




Vxccpt for a few Instances, the K and H projects suffer* d fr a common 
difficulty: a dfsjui 1 tlon f>etwecn the pio ct’s view of Its goals .vrl (V reeds of 
the youths (hey served. With striking regularity, projects rep. ltd 1^2 1 (he 
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majority of the youths who came to them cajne wanting help in getting jobs, and 
getting a job was their primary motivation. All e!se--tratning. testing, coun- 
seling — tended to be perceived as barriers or hurdles to placement, or as put-offs. 
The parts of the programs that youths liked best were placement and actual work 
o.-'perienoe (YMCA). In one follow-up, the counseling was considered the least 
important part of the program by the former trainees. Within the counseling, 
the best liked sessions were those directly concerned with finding, getting, and 
keeping jobs (JOBS). Draper gave its boys the Mooney Problem Check List and 
invited them to see the court. -jlor to talk about the problem areas they had checked: 
only twenty did so. 

El even different projects reported that what the youths wanted were jobs, 
ar.d that they tended to see everything that was not placement as irrelevant, non- 
sensical, or worse (YMCA, YOB, MFY, PEPSY, PAL, Neighborhood House 
follow-up, CPI, Springfield Goodwill, KEY. and JOY). 

The common difficulty experienced ly the E and I) projects was convincing 
the youths they needed counseling and training as preliminaries to job placement. 
Obviously, this problem was worse with the projecls that aimed at personality 
change, a goal as far removed from the youths’ goals as could be imagined. The 
problem was minimal in those agencies which were narrowly job-oriented and 
concrete, and those in which the projects had mechanisms for being responsive 
to the clients’ wishes. 

Some projecls were particularly distinguished for their willingness to accept 
clients’ views of themselves and their needs, I.anc County emphasized its willing- 
ness to become concerned abort the things that the youths wore concerned about. 
Neighborhood Bouse found it very important to have some activity immediately 
available which included an opportunity to earn some money (e. g. . sending the 
youth on an errand for tl e project). The agency fel: that it could g -\i tj the loyalty 
and confidence of the youth - Ihreug 1 such dciuonsi rat ions of confidence in the m 
and their needs. Neighborhood House felt that it had to gair loyalty in order to 
override the youth’s readier to referral for training, which they saw ac a put- 
off or hurdle. The project noted that there is confusion, hostility, and loss of 
confidence in a youth when he finds himself referred to training rathe r than a job. 
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N e ighboorbood Douse also arranged for applicant youths to sou the employ- 
ment service representative attached to the agency right away, in a brief, business - 
li!:c contact, to further set the tone of the project as seriously concerned about 
employment fo: the youth. The project felt that providing paid work experience 
shortly after intake was the most important factor in keeping a hoy in the program. 

PAL provided its clients with opportunities to test their piano, ideas, and 
self- perceptions even when the staff was sure that they were inappropriate. For 
example, they would place a youth on a job if the youth was convinced that he could 
handle it, oven if the counselors were sure that he could not. PAL also arranged 
to give guidance in job -search techniques at the very first group intake meeting, 
explicitly trying to give the youth at least a part of what the agency knew the youth 
wanted. Kansas City JF.Y5 accepted client self-perceptions in the sense that those 
who asked to be excused from work training and instead placed directly in jobs 
v ire placed. To the agency’ s surprise, these youths turned out to have better job 
tenure records than those who went through the work training program. MFY also 
tried to place directly* those youths who insisted on jobs and rejected training. 

Philadelphia JEWS policy of not requiring participation in remedial education 
letting the youth .iecide whether and to what extent he would participate, is another 
example of reliance on the youth’s view of his needs. 

Other programs implicitly responded to clients' needs and desires for work 
through their structure. For example, Skills Center was able to put bovs to work 
in the shop almost within twenty-four hours of application. This project also made 
il a poin, to label and treat the touths as workers, rather than as students, clients, 
or other immature-role labels. 

These agencies contrast with another group which were distinguished by their 
refusal to accept as valid the expressed needs of their souths. A west coast pro- 
ject best illustrates this in its institution of a formal orientation program In order 
to convince youths that it was not primarily a placement agency. Project person- 
nel rejected their image in the community as a placement agency, and began a 
campaign to change that image. The result cf the campaign and the orientation 
sessions was that youths stopped corning t? the program, sir.ee the things that the 
youths wanted from the agency were jobs. The Cleveland JOY project rt marks 
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that its greatest difficulty was ir. convincing its clients to take training rather than 
an immediate job. Few were the rojects willing to risk placing a youth on an im- 
mediate job concurrently with h.^ trainirg and/or counseling, although several 
projects did express the wish that they could have part-time jobs available to be 
used in this way. It is this which makes the Kansas City JEVS experience parti- 
cularly significant . for when the agency did t:’ee the risk it paid off. Efforts 
should be made to try to replicate these findings. 

Underlying, or associated v.ith, the agencies’ position that more than place- 
ment Is needed seems to be a kind of distaste for placement as such. An emphasis 
on placement first, with concurrent or post-placement counseling, would essen- 
tially require a broadened role for follow-up. changing it from simply a check-up 
on results to the major vehicle of counseling But YOB reports that its e'ounsel- 
rrs did not want to do follow-up: they tried to pu: that di tv or. the placement people, 
who also didn’t like it and tried to give it back to the counselors The result was 
that neither did follow-up in YOB. That experience was probable fairly general 
among projects. 

Both ABCD and Hunter’s Point express annoyance that they might be seen by 
the youths as "nothing more than a placement service. ” There is a great deal of 
irony in the observation that agencies presumably established to deal with vouth 
unemployment seem to want tc V) everything but solve the jr.emplovment, even if 
this means that they must overcome a good deal of resistance. The final irony is 
that these same agencies then eharge the youths, whose demands for work were 
turned away, with lack of motivation! 

Staff desire to play a more adventuresome and professional role may have 
played some part in the need to see clients’ problems as more than joblessness, 
as requiring more than placement, and in a rejection of the placement function. 
This is also reflected in the fact that few project used counselors to make place- 
ments. and most projects left placement as the least developed part of their pro- 
grams. The gcncrpl failure to consider the possibility of offer ing placement and 
services concurrently may have been a wav of keeping the youths available for 
services they didn't want; the job became the carrot or* the stick to l«e given only 
after the medicine was swallowed. How much more outrageous that when the chips 
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were down, for go many youths the jobs simply weren’t there. 

Middle-Class Behavior Norms 

Three E and D projects were especially distinctive in the degree their reports 
reflected a concern about behavior norms bearing only tenuous relation to em- 
ployability. but closely related to focal middle-class concerns. Thus one report 
expresses a good deal of concern about the way youths spent their money, their 
sexual practices, cleanliness, aggressiveness, and diet, and this concern seemed 
expressed not from the point of view of the health and welfare of the youths, but 
rather from some kind of moral position. Another project shared some of these 
concerns, and gave youths lectures on such topics as why they should avoid drugs 
and addiction. The selection of the topic as a standard part of the curriculum, 
with its assumption that all disadvantaged youths in thcii very nature require 
prophylactic warnings of the danger of sddiclion may have been gratuitously in- 
sulting, for while addiction maybe concentrated among lower-class members, 
the majority of lower-class members are certainly not addicts. While other pro- 
jects also found occasion to discuss addiction, the presentation in the form of a 
guided discussion which slates its assumption in unquestionable form ("Why should 
you avoid drug addiction? 11 ) provides little basis for a mutual examination of moral 
and ethical issues by youths and staff 

Probably the most rigid of the programs, in its enforcement of middle-class 
behavior norms, was in one project which reflected its school t>oard sponsorship. 

In that program, lateness and absences required a note from home or physician, 
and trainees were required to wear clothing ’’appropriate to school" and to com- 
port themselves in the manner usually required at school. 

The justification, for requiring disadvantaged youths anxious to work to 
undergo moral sermonizing and the like as a precondition for gelling a Job. is 
questionable. A ease can be made that these projects invaded areas rot touched 
in middle-class youths, and which are usually considered to be outside the scope 
of bureaucratic and public agencies. In this respect, these projects took advan- 
tage of the vouths which gave their clients no other recourse except to refrain 
from participating in the programs, which for many was not a possible choice. 

nu 
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One wonders why a youth who comes looking for a job or job training must first 
be required to sit through a lecture on drug addiction, sexual abstinence, or the 
virtue of thrift. This is rot to say that programs for disadvantaged youths should 
not be concerned about such matters; rather, these concerns should be handled 
in a manner consistent with the status of the clients as free agents who are not to 
be treated as schoolchildren, and with a recognition o; the individuals' right to 
moral and ethical positions not shared by the middle class. May a project decide 
that a youth who rejects such teaching is not job-ready and is unqualified for place- 
ment? Such treatment is an affront and the extent to which E and D projects put 
the youths into such positions is the extent to which such projects are missing 
the point of these youths’ needs and interests. To the extent that such teaching 
delays placement oT a youth until by his conformity he is considered job-ready. 
to that extent are the projects operating in a courier-productive manner. 



Turning the Problem Back on the Yo u ths 




Unemployment , ar.d the trails that go along with it. is an adaptive response 
to social and economic conditions. In another view, personal traits are seen as 
the cause or reason for unemployment. The first \iew implies a strategv of social 
and economic reform; the second view implies n strategy of charging the individual. 

There were occasions, in some of the projects, when clearly structural pro- 
blems were turned back onto the youths in a manner implying that the problems 
were personal and behavior problems for which the youths were responsible. Tor 
example, failure to provide good job incentives to stimula'e striving was generally 
interpreted in the projects as a problem of low motivation in the veuths, to be met 
l iy exhortations to get motivated and change attitudes. Inability to develop jobs in 
a tight job market was an occasion on which projects tended to react b> deciding 
that the voulhs they were trving to place were not job-ready. Counseling was 
sometimes used as a delating action until projects could develop training resources. 
OJT slots, and the like. Such a courselirg function, given explicit recognition in 
the claims for the success of ccurseling in holding” youths until such resources 

o 

became available. “ implicitly has the effect of locating the problems in th-* vouths. 

2 

It is significant to note one report that vised counselirg as a holding oper- 
ation, and found that when training placements did Income available, the youths 
had disappeared and it was nccessarv to recruit anew . 

i 
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In place of locating Jobs and training resources in the environment. Thus coun- 
seling was used as a substitute for providing employment ar.d training opportun- 
ities. 

This function of counseling as a wav of converting project anJ social pro- 
blems into individual problems was expressed in several noteworthy ways. One 
project reports that it used group counseling to c?al with its youths' dissatisfac- 
tion with the office-boy training program into which the project had thrown the 
youths regardless of appropriateness beeause it had no other training slots or 
programs available. Thus a problem of the agency was turned into concern al>out 
the way disadvantaged youths respond to authority, carry out unpleasant job duties, 
and the like, Vnable to deal with the external problem, the agency asked the youths 
to change themselves to adapt to it. Thus the agency mirrored the national stra- 
tegy in dealing with poverty: in the place of changing the systems and situations 
of poverty, change poor people, implying that they arc responsible for all their 
failures. 

Another project reports essentially the same situation in its handling of its 
youths' dissatisfaction with the work experience stations. I he youths fell that 
they were not learning any salable skills or getting any useful training in the sta- 
tions, an opinion which the project itself shared. Nevertheless, the project tried 
to manipulate the youths' feelings al.vout the matter rather than the situation to 
which they were responding. The project report described tnis a c ’'smoolMr.g 
things over . ” 

Several other projects also found that their group counseling sessions wore 
primarily being ..used as forums for complaints about the programs. Inoi.e, the 
project seemed to fcc-1 that providing an opportunity for catharsis was all that was 
needed, as there is no indication that the project could do any thmg about the sub- 
siarce ol the gripes. Another found its group meetings dctei iorsUng into shouting 
matches: to counter this, a structured program of topics was introduced. Probably 
the extreme ease wa^ in a midwestern program: when it appeared that the youths 
were using the mrctirgs to voice their complaints aloui the Mm A instruction 
(complaints which experience indicates were probably quite justified), the school 
simply forbade group counseling, 

)?\ 



Cognitive Orientation 



Four projects (CPI, NMU, Detroit, and PAL) implied a cognitive orienta- 
tion in their counseling in their stress on the role of the counselor as one who 
helps the client formulate questions* explains the available alternatives, ard the 
consequences of various choices* and helps the client to make decisions. The 
PAL program also tried to provide situations for the client to test his choices; 
such situations were probably also implicit in the various programs available to 
the youths in CPL This kind of counseling obviously requires the counselor to 
provide information to the client about alternatives and consequences. Detroit* 
therefore, called such counseling ’ didactic. 

A somewhat different kind of cognitive orientation was that stressed in Kan- 
sas City JEVS. Philadelphia JEVS, and the Skills Center. In these projects ore 
of the major functions of counseling was to v erbalize, interpret, and make expli- 
cit the experiences the youths were having in their training. In a sense, the 
counseling translated what might otherwise have been an inchoate mass of Impres- 
sions Into cognitive elements which could enter into the youth’s self-concept, in- 
fluence his sense of identity as a competent worker, and increase his self-e, teem. 

These projects tended to be work-oriented rather than personality-oriented; 
they also tended to emphasize clients’ strengths* so far as employment is con- 
cerned, and to deal* in counseling, wflh barriers to the full utilization of those 
strengths* rather than wilh the resolution of problems unrelated to employability. 

Strategy of Success 

Several projects tried to employ a strategy of success. The term w as 
originated by CPI, which used it to refer to its tactic of getting a good job for a 
few men in each neighborhood. <\s the word spread, the project Iccamc known 
as the place where one could get good trainirg and good jobs cathectirg the moti- 
vation latent in the neighborhood youth. 

Related to this strategy was the use of role models of people who had made 
It up from poverty. For example* some of the Work Education Coordinators in 
the Detroit program during the intake counseling, told the voting people the story 
of their success In climbing out of poverty. Pinellas County counselors did 
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somewhat the same thing, noting that for many of the youths, the counselors were 
the first successful men they had ever known. Draper, a prison project, had 
visits from former prisoners who had made respected names for themselves in 
the slate. Temple also arranged visits from successful Negroes, as did YOF 
(including successful Mexican-Americans) . 

YOB and Draper posted photographs of successful trainees around the pro- 
ject, and KEY, MTV, PAL, and Neighborhood House report having former trainees 
return to visit the project and talk to the youths. 

The Skills Center reports that when a member of one of Hs work groups was 
moved into placement, it greatly increased the motivation ar.d ambition of the 
other boys. Neighborhood House found that when some of its boys took srd passed 
a civil service test, others became interested in test preparation courses. JOBS 
also found that getting or.e youth in a work unit placed on a job was highly motiva- 
ting to the others. 

Another use of the strategy of success was that employed by Philadelphia 
JEVS, the Skills Center, and Draper. In all three, the training was arranged so 
that the youth could start out on a job he was likely to be able to perform sueess- 
fully. This process was most highly developed in Draper’s use of programmed 
instruction. The programs were written to insure a ninety percent success rate, 
and each item led to a more complex or difficult item. 

Programs with Unique Features 

Several of the projects were unlike any others in ways that defy classification. 
Per example* the Kansas City JEVS program was organised around an inlensi\ e 
ten-day program In its sheltered workshop, emphasizing rapid movement. The 
program fell that such intensive and rapid movement was particularly appropriate 
for disadvantaged ycub:<. who arc less capable of lorg. sustained efforts to sard 
distant goals. YOB I was similar in its use of intensive two-day intake groups. 

Two projects (NMl* and KEY) were particularly concerned about urhanl?ation, 
and to motivate the youths to move into urban areas. Lane County also tried to 
bring rural youths into an urban work adjustment. Vnfortunalelv. the data reported 
by the first two projects were not encouraging. Relatively few actually left the 
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rural areas, and of those who did, half or more returned home within a very 
shot t lime. 

Lane County was also unique in defining the youths' problem as anomic, 
its early experience indicated that simple lack of oceupa liotial skills and know- 
ledge of the work world was not the central problem, that many of the youths it 
had recruited were not participating in its program either by avoiding all but the 
recreation, by repeatedly no*, keeping appointments, or b; passively participating. 
To deal with anomie, it therefore changed its focus by stressing group exper- 
iences. It is not entirely clear how the program features, as evolved. arc neces- 
sarily related to anomie, although project officials intended them to lx*. 

Action Housing was also unique, in that its focus was as much 01 demon- 
strating the use of volunteer nonprofessionals as counselors as it was coieerned 
with the counselors. Its program consisted almost entirely of arranging for 
volunteer nonprofessionals to counsel with young men in an MDTA pro-rram. in 
something like a big brother format. In doing this is provided some advisory 
help to the counselors, but otherwise left them free to evolve the kind of coun- 
seling styles and techniques which seemed best for each. The result was a good 
deal of heterogeneity; perhaps the most important program feature to be derived 
from this format was that counseling goals, emphases, and styles were varied to 
suit the individual characteristics of the counsclccs. The project reports, for 
example, that some of the trainees had a strong need for a father figure; others 
became suspicious and resentful of too much contact with their counselors: seme 
needed dependency relationships; others to be independent. 

COUNSELING PERSONNEL 

There is a scarcity of information in the project reports about the qualifi- 
cations and professional affiliations of counseling personnel. I his section will 
deal briefly with the kinds of people that were used. 

Professionals 

In twenty-five projects, all or most of the formal counseling was done by 
professionals or those defining themselves as such. That Is, they had college 
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degrees, at the very least, and the degrees were In fields in, or related to, 
counseling or social work. In most of the twentj’-five at least some of the staff 
had MA degrees, in counseling, social work, or related fields. 

Professional credentials, however, are no criteria for excellence of coun- 
seling. One recorded counseling interview included in the appendix of one projects' 
report, presumably selected with some eye to its quality, reveals shockingly poor 
counseling technique. And one report cites a case of a youth who dropped out of 
the program after the counselor, a professional social worker, missed two con- 
secutive appointments which the counselor herself had initiated I No professional 
sophistication Is required to know that missing an appointment Is the greatest sin- 
gle sin a counselor can commit against a client. 

Nonprofessionals 

Twenty projects made use of nonprofessionals in important counseling roles, 
ranging from group counselor aides (Lane County) to positions of complete respon- 
sibility for group counseling (JOBS). NCCY used a Negro nonprofessional to do all 
the follow-up vvork in home visits. Hunter’s Point staffed its Motivation Center 
entirely with nonprofessionals, and the only counselor in the Temple program was 
a Negro nonprofessional. CPI used indigenous r.onprofessionals as neighborhood 
workers (although a report prepared by such a worker is written In a highly pro- 
fessional manner), Detroit used nonprofessionals as Work Education Coordinators, 
Action Bousing as counselors, and JOBS as group leaders. In each of these, the 
role filled by the nonprofessional was that of the integrator of various strvlces for 
a particular youth. That is, the nonprofessionals were the principle contact per- 
sons for the clients. St. I.ouis JEVS, I^ane County, and Neighborhood House used 
nonprofessional s as aides to the professional staff. YOB used college students to 
do follow-up telephoning during the summer vacation, while several projects used 
student volunteers to provide coaching and tutoring services in basic or remedial 
education. ' 

Only one of the programs using s ^professionals was less than completely 
enthusiastic. Neighborhood House felt that some v f Its Indigenous work-crew 
leaders tried to erect social barriers between themsehes and the youths, to 
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emphasize their high status positions. 

It is worth noting that only two or three of the projects would have been 
able to operate at all had they insisted on MA degrees in counseling or social 
work for their counselors. Very few of the projects were able to recruit or pay 
for such a staff (especially at the pay levels set by Civil Service!! , and had they 
been able to, they would have found their high-priced professionals so tied up in 
supportive activities and program management, as two projects reported, that 
they would have had very little time for counseling. Further, many program 
aspects, such as the field trips and follow-up visits, would have been impossible 
for most projects if they had not used subprofessionals. Thus, subprofesstonals 
and nojiprofessionals played essentia! roles in the projects. 

Nevertheless , many projects skimped more than it was necessary or de- 
sirable on professional resources for consultation and supervision. The run-of- 
the-mill competence of most counseling personnel meant that few programs could 
call upon scholarly resources in research and sophisticated theory in designing 
their programs. Few projects had the kinda of intellectual talent which would 
have enabled them to make more sense out of their experiences, organize and 
codify their discoveries, strategies, and I islghts, and report them to the pro- 
fession. Thus one function of the E and I) program — to communicate the results 
of experience to other agencies--was severely restricted by the failure to provide 
for some top-level personnel. 

Several projects made it a point to select al] project personnel who were to 
have any contact with their youths for empathy, patience, understanding, and so 
forth. Thus KEY reports that even its bus drivers were selected fer their per- 
sonality characteristics, implicitly recognizing that they plajed a part In the 
counseling process. Such selection criteria were universal In the cases of woik- 
crew leaders. 

One project, YMCA, used nonprofessionals for all instruction. The project 
found that the professional educators they first tried were unsympathetic and 
schoolmarmlsti, They then eliminated the basic education Instructors by using 
programmed Instruction supervised by counselors, and exchanged their vocational 
Instructors for Indigenous craftsmen given extensive in-service training In teaching 



methods. These craftsmen were also purposely used to serve as role models of 
successful minority group members living in the same neighborhoods as the train- 
ees. 

Race 

Several projects indicated that they felt the race of their counseling person- 
nel to be important. YOB stressed a multi-racial staff with a heavy proportion of 
the same racial group as the clients; they assert f K i‘ they had indications that 
other things being equal, such counselors develope i elosor relationships with the 
youths. Pinellas County also stressed its intern ial staff, and felt that it played 
an important part in providing role models for both the white and the Negro train- 
ees in its program. 

Three other projects, St. Louis JKYS, Temple, and NCC V, indicated that 
as a means of increasing their effectiveness some of their staff were Negro. 
Neighborhood House employed local people for intake receptionist, secretaries, 
etc. It is likely that those subprofessionals described as ind ^enous were also 
largely Negro in such projects as CPI, MFY, JOBS, and Hunter's Point. One 
project (Neighborhood House) reported that it discovered, after somewhat un- 
productive group counseling session, that the group had had more questions but 
had been unwilling to ask them, because the questions bore on race relations and 
their employment positions as Negroes, and the guest speaker before the group 
was white. However, another project (Detroit) felt that it was "not necessary” for 
counselors of Negro youths to be Negro. It quotes one of Us youth’s description 
of a Negro counselor as "one of them elites. ” Detroit’s concluslor seems to be 
inappropriate; it would have been more accurate to say that being Negro is not a 
sufficient condition for being accepted by the jouths. 

One project (Action Housing) noted that counselors n hose duties included 
home visits in slum areas should be males; it discovered that i\s famate volunteers 
were very reluctant to be out on the streets at right in the project's neighbor h<x>d, 

There is now an extensive literature on the effect of Negro \_s. white inter- 
viewers, testers, and group leaders on Negro subjects. Almost uniformly this 
research reports less anxiety and higher performance In Negro-Negro pairings 



SPECIFIC COUNSELING TECHNIQUES 



In this section attention will be paid to more or less isolated methodologies, 
some bordering on gimmicks, which various projects reported using. The kinds 
of rewards and sanctions used to modify behavior will be considered, as well as 
other techniques in support of the counseling effort. 

Placement Counseling 

In most projects, placements were handled by members of a special job 
development and placement staff, rather than by counselors. As a result either 
very little advantage was taken of the placement-referral opportunity to do coun- 
seling, or what was done was not reported in the projects’ reports (since coun- 
seling was usually described by some member of the counseling staff, and those 
who wrote the placement sections usually concentrated on their statistics). 

Given the advantages of concrete in situ counseling as described above, 
particularly with reference to accompanying youths to job interviews, it is un- 
fortunate that the placement situation was not more extensively used, for it is 
certainly at that time, when the youth is closest to hJs goal, that he is most highly 
motiv ated, most anxious to make a success of the placement, and most able to 
see the immediate and practical relevance of the counseling. Such immediacy 
and practical relevance are important components of counseling disadvantaged 
youths. When a youth is involved in role-playing an employment interview during 
his pre-vocational training, he is in effect uelng told: 'Learn this now — it might 
come in handy some day. ff Years of having heard th same thing about only mar- 
ginally relevant things in school have taught many youths to suspect such messages, 
especially when they have strong doubts that they will in fact be able to get a job. 
Such an ■mplled message is not as likely to be as effective as the same counseling 
at the very moment when he is to l>e referred to a JoK 

Some projects did approximate this recommended format for placement 
counseling. I^tne County’s placement counselor held mock job interviews, in- 
cluding making and keeping appointments, filling out an application, and inter- 
viewing when the youth became ’'ready” for placement. After the mock procedures, 



the youth’s performance was discussed with the counselor. In the PAL program, 
pro-vocational counseling was not formally scheduled in the special interest 
groups which the youths joined. However, it was discussed in any and all of the 
groups when it was relevant. The project reports that when some members of 
the group were appointed to be interviewed for jobs, the group discussion would 
almost naturally turn to a consideration of interview behavior, filling out appli- 
cations, and the like. At Neighborhood House, an advanced counseling group of 
older men met in groups of about twelve twice a week to talk about job problems, 
to organize job searches, to screen want ads, etc. 

KEY had one of the most highly developed systems for placement counseling 
as part of its placement procedures. First the placement man visited a prospec- 
tive employer to get details about the job and to learn *rhrt he could about the em- 
ployer. He would then describe the prospective employer to the trainee, rehearse 
the trainee in interview behavior, application filling, and the like, and send the 
trainee to the prospect. Following the trainee’s interview with the prospective 
employer, the placement man would visit the employer for feedback and discuss 
this feedback w ith the trainee. The advantage of this procedure for providing the 
trainee with the support, understanding, and learning he needs is obvious. In 
this connection it Should be noted that Neighborhood House had businessmen speak 
to their orientation groups and conduct mock Job Interviews, which the business- 
men than criticized. Neighborhood House reports that the boys took the business- 
men’s comments, whom they saw as prospective employers, much more seriously 
than they did the comments of the counseling staff. It might be added that comments 
from such a source might not only segm more relevant — they might actually b£ 
more realistic, for counselors’ Ideas of good trainee interview' behavior may not 
be identical to those of employers. 

Kansas City JEVS also scheduled Its placement counseling as an integral part 
of the placement process. The counselor would call prospective employers in the 
presence of the youth, describe the youth to the employ er, mrke an appointment 
for the youth, ar,d then discuss with the youth his appioach to the forthcoming in- 
terview. This discussion also Included role-playing with the counselor. The 
counselor also called the employer after the interview 1o get his impressions as 



a oasis for further counseling with the youth, either as follow-up counseling or 
as placement counseling for those not hired the first time. 

One of the problems with placement counseling is that in many cases it 
occurs so long after the youth has been admitted to a program that placement 
loses its ability to serve as an incentive. The counseling becomes so distant in 
time from its point of relevance that it loses effectiveness. This unfortunate 
situation occurred too often due to the general failure of the E and D projec. Li 
job development. NCCY suggests that the time to begin dcvelopirg a job for a 
youngster is at the time he first enters the program. His participation in the 
Job-development process would have great value as a teaching-counseling device 
and, once a job was staked out for him, it would make his training for it much 
mere relevant and Immediate to the youth. The Neighborhood House report states 
that training must be seen to have a pay-off and it is the lack of such pay-off, in 
man) cases, that makes the youths appear unmotivated for training. One of the 
potentially most promising means of solving this problem is through the establish- 
ment of job banks, such as that arranged by St. Louis JEVS for its photo-finishing 
training. In effect, the project accepted an order from a local company to train 
photo- finishers. The result was that those entering the training had jobs waiting 
for them when they began traln f ng, and they were practically assured of Jobs If 
they met training objectives. A more powerful and effective incentive would be 
hard lo find. Such an arrangement allows the project to concentrate Its efforts 
on what the youths need to keep jobs, rather than what they need to get a job. 

Much of the need for extensive teaching and counseling about interview behavior, 
application-filing, and the like. Is removed, making a more efficient program . 

It seems likely that the actual job experience the youth gets upon completion of 
his training, with Its opportunity to mature in the world of work, would Include 
much incidental learning about job search methods, making Job applications, etc. , 
which might be useful for future job changes. 

Folio w-Fp Counseling 

While many projects described continued counseling 
or other fairing programs, especially those youths who missed a session or were 
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often absent (although there were several projects which did not even do this much). 
Such activity is so basic that little more need be said about it except that not 
enough of it was done. More innovative, and of potentially greater importance, 
are the arrangements made for post-placement counseling. It is with these ar- 
rangements that this section will deal. 

As indicated earlier, post-placement counseling was minimal in the E and 
D projects. Except for a few isolated instances (in the programs of PAL and MFY, 
and the more formalized programs in Draper arid YMCA) little attention was paid 
to follow-up either for information-gathering, for counseling for job tenure, or 
for career development. This was true even among projects which included follow- 
up work as part of their contract obligations to OMAT. Follow-up is seldom seen 
as an Integral part of counseling, although there are reasons for thinking that fol- 
low-up counseling may be the most efficacious. Counselors do not like to do fol- 
low-up (perhaps because ;t raises the possibility that a case which the counselor 
felt had been successfully closed w'ould be found to be still open, or less success- 
ful than the counselor would have liked to think). In any case, given the press of 
demands on counselor time, most in the E and D projects seem to have opted for 
taking the time from follow-up and putting it into pre-placement activities. 

One project recognized the need for follow-up work, and was obligated to do 
It by the terms of its contract. It further noted that many boys lost the Jobs on 
which they had been placed through misunderstandings about such things as payroll 
deductions, social security, overtime computation, sick lease, and the like ard 
ucu f d impulsively quit or fight with their employers on the assumption that the em- 
ployer w as cheating them. Such an assumption is not unreasonable to such youths, 
for they have had extensive experience of ivfaJr treatment by emplo* ?rs through 
members of their families and their communities. One project (Lorton) found that 
an employer , who hired on of their trainees, was In fact cheating him Given this 
suspicion, then, and the fact thal counseling about such matters Is likely to be more 
effective when It Is counseling about a real salary and a real withholding tax, lather 
than a hypot helical one, there is obvious need for post-placement counseling. 
Nevertheless, in the project which reported recognition of such problems, the 
only such counseling done was that instigated by the youths themsekcB. 
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Two other factors make this negJect of post-placement counseling especially 
regrettable: Neighborhood House notes that youths with job experience appear to 
better understand the ne~d for training, suggesting that post-placement counseling 
could be effective in encouraging youths to take training and in helping to make the 
necessary arrangements. This would be more efficient than counselors spending 
many hours trying to convince youths of their need for training who come looking 
for jobs , ^ 

The second operative factur is that once placed on jobs, youths tend not to 
return spontaneously for counseling, especially if they are having diffieulties on 
the job. It is difficult to know if their failure to keep follow-up appointments re- 
presents an attempt to avoid admitting difficulty to their counselors, of if the 
youths, too inexperienced to recognize the danger signals, are unaware of the 
difficulty they are having. In any case, both MI’Y and Kansas City JEVS report 
that they tend not to come back for follow-up counseling unt.l they have a* ready 
been fired. Then, they come back for a new placement, rather than for counsel* 
ing. 

OMAT's resistance to providing funds for post-placement counseling and 
follow-up for more than three months, therefore, Is an unfortunate limitation 
which may inhibit projects from developing what could well be the most effective 
kind of counseling programs. 

Kansas City JEVS follow-up progiam sremed approprinm to deal with youths 
who do not recognize developing difficulties on the job. The^e youths are given 
folliy.v-up appointments, after working hours, in the first week on the iob. The 
counselor asks the youth to tell him all about the Job--work, foreman, co-vorkers, 
etc. - -hoping that any potential trouole spots will reveal themselves. The coun- 
selor also telephones tl youth's parents to make suggestions abont ways they 

3 

The greater receptivity of employed youths to the reed for training may 
well be simply a function of age and maturity. Several of the projects noted that 
the oldei boys seemed much more highly motivated for training than the younger 
ones; it Is likely that ihose who have had work experience arc o’der than those 
who have not. Age and age-related changes in the life situation rather ,han w'ork 
experience itself may account for this greater receptivity. This is an empirical 
question which could be answered by many methods. 
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might be able to help the youth get to work on time, eat adequately, etc. The 
counselor also contacts the youth's employer at the same time to get his view of 
the youth T s performance and to encourage him to retain the youth. The policy of 
the New Jersey OEO (which otherwise did very little follow-up) was never to con- 
tact a youth's employer without the youth's permission That seems very reason- 
able and fair; it is likely that most young people would give such permission, but 
there is little justification for a project intruding in this area without their appro- 
' al. 

Kansas City JEVS continued to call the youths’ employers about once a n onth. 
The project notes that the employers seemed pleased by this continued interest, 
by the support implied by such calls, and by the implicit recognition of his public 
spirit that the project was giving him. The project also encouraged each youth to 
come in once a month for counseling, but many did not respond to this opportunity. 
Kansas City JEVS notes that those who did preferred to drop in without appoint- 
ment, probably as a way of informalizing the relationship. They, possibly, were 
beginning to see themselves as independent working men, and trying to escape the 
subordinate role position of a counselee by not making appointments which would 
make the counseling relationship explicit, and by treating the Interviews as friendly 
chats between equals about the problems of working men. 

A simitar informality developed In Neighborhood House, where one of the 
counselors made It a practice to stay late one or two days a week, Boys on their 
way home from work would see his car in front of the center and would drop In to 
say hello. As a result there was often an Informal group of * dozen boys in the 
counselor’s office discussing their work experiences. Such spontaneous and 
natural counseling, relying so much on the resources and initiative of the counselee, 
Js very desirable; the problem is lo find a structure which can preserve this natural- 
ness while achieving broac , cover* of all those placed in jobs. 

Springfield Goodwill also had a we! !-des eloped follow-up program, w hich was 
sold as a package to potential employer 8 . The package included follow-up visits 
to the employer by the placenrr* j lk to t&'k with and counsel the employer on the 
8 pot, regular lv schedui d follow-up oourselirg w lth the youth, and scheduled fol- 
low-up visits to the youlh’s home by the pro' t social worker. The boys were 
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very pleased to have the project continue its interest in them as manifested by 
the placement man's visit lo the* work place. However, the boys did not keep 
their appointments at the project for follow-up counseling until the project nego- 
tiated with the employers to provide released time during the day for that speci- 
fic purpose. This is an important feature worth)’ of imitation. Another project 
occasionally called employers to ask them to put pressure on a youth to keep 
his follow-up appointment. This not only makes it impossible to secure the 
youth’s permission before contacting the employer, but also runs the risk of ad- 
ding to whatever job difficulties the youth might have. Since this was the usual 
rerson for having the youth ridurn for counseling, following a regularly sche- 
duled weekly telephone check-up with all the employers of project youths, sug- 
gesting to the employer that the youth is not even trying to sotve his probtems 
and is ungrateful for the help given him by the project, compounds the problem. 

Draper had an extensive follow-up program, in which the counselor visited 
each parolee's employer, family, and home community. The counselor arranged 
for the parolees to have access to community services and institutions, which the 
counselor had scouted in advance. The counselor helped the parolee make ad- 
justments when there were difficulties in living arrangements or in the employ- 
ment situation. In several casus the follow-up counselor was able to prevent the 
loss of a job, which would have been an auton atle parole violation requiring the 
parolee to be remanded Lo prison. The entire annual salary of the follow-up 
counselor could be thought of as having been paid by the amount the state sa\ed 
in not having to remand those parolees, to say nothing of the income taxes contri- 
buted to the economy by the employed parolees. 

The only other well-developed follow-up program among the l] and [) pro- 
jects was that of YMCA, which Included regular monthly follow-up lo help guide 
its youths through the first six months of employment. YMCA also developed an 
Alumni Club which it used as a means of access to former trainees for job-up- 
grading counseling and career development. 

At PAL, a youth’s counseling, during his participation in the project, Is 
arranged to simply blend into follow-up and career development counseling after 
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short-term and part-time placements have been arranged as counseling resources, 
does not alter his relationship to the project. 



Howards and Sanctions 
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Projects were narrowly limited in the rewards and sanctions they were able 
to manipulate and control, outside of job placement itself and, given the poor 
quality of most of the jobs, the reward value of such placements was poor. Never- 
theless, most of the youths who came to the E and D projects did so in search of jobs. 
This made it possible for projects to use final placement as an ultimate reward 
and to use clear signs of progress toward that goal as proximal goals functioning 
as secondary reinforcers. Such would be the theoretical basis implied, for exam- 
ple, by PAL's technique of discussing job search techniques in the very first in- 
take group counseling session, so that the youths would be getting some part of 
what they came for, and would be more likely to return for further services. This 
use of rewards is also implied in those programs which tried to break down lmg- 
range goals into more concrete and immediate goals, and to interpret the youth's 
experiences and his plans in relations to those goals, always keeping them rele- 
vant to the eventual goal of full-time employment < Pinellas County, YOB, PAL, 
and CPI), 

CPI employed the notion of placement-associated intermediate rewards lr 
another way: it broke its Neighborhood Youth Corps placements down into a junior 
and senior level. Promotion to the senior level did not Involve any salary Increase, 
but it did allow the youths to work longer hours and to earn more money at the 
hourly r&v, thus functioning as an Incentive to the boys at the junior level and as 
a reward for them. 

Not to participate in a program means failure to a youth. Yet many are 
afraid to participate because they are afraid of the ultimate test- -getting and 
keeping a job. Lane County’s report suggests that agencies try to avoid makir: 
non-participation mean failure, although it was difficult for I^ro County to do so. 
Project staff are highly committed to their programs, and It is difficult for them 
to hide their disappoint merit, and in some cases resentment, against youths who 
appear reluctant to use the pregram; such reluctance is Interpreted as evidence 
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of lack of job readiness, low motivation, and other accusatory diagnoses, in the 
pattern of turning the problem back on the youth. This further drives him away 
from the program and from remaining accessible to help. It is enough that non- 
participation does no: produce rewards in progress toward employment and fin- 
ancial gain; it need not go to the extreme of involving implied punishment. 

Several projects used other kinds of rewards, such as graduation diplomas 
(Pinellas County, YMCA, Neighborhood House) and awards for outstanding 
trainees in public ceremonies (YMCA) . Draper took photos of the youths for use 
in public relations, and gave copies of the photos to the trainees as rewards for 
performance. Draper also used very small monetary rewards for some perfor- 
mances. 

Several other projects used monetary rewards. For example, CPI nego- 
tiated periodic wage increases with on-the-job training employers to function 
as incentives. Philadelphia JEVS gave periodic salary increments to its trainees 
in tie sheltered workshop and found that, in fact, their productivity generally 
kept pace with their wage level, suggesting that the youths were quite responsive 
to financial incentives. ABCD recommends that similar incentives be built into 
on-the-job training contracts through periodic raises. In this connection U is 
worth noting MFY's recommendation that as a youth progresses through on-the- 
Job training, a proportionately greater share of the contract costs ought to be 
borne by the employer, on the assumption that the youth’s productivity, value, 
and util.ty to the employer increases. This suggestion has much to recommend 
it. It is possible that the employer’s gradual assumption of the full costs of 
U’qining would not only increase the employer’s commitment to the trainee, but 
alsc make It easier for the employer to continue the trainee as a regular em- 
ployee, since a continuation would not produce a sudden dram on his payroll. 

Vnf^vtunatcly, the conditions under which MDTA funds for pay and allow- 
ances are administered severely limited projects In their ability to manipulate 
finanelal incentives and rewards. For example, several projects suggest that, 
at least at first, disadvantaged youths are not ready to put in full days In train- 
irg programs, but that the need to pay the trainees at a standard rate meant 
tha‘ the less experienced trainees would either be paid for hours he didn’t werk-- 
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hardly a good training experience — or would have to work full time*. Lane County 
and VAS-Altro recommend that it be made possible for some youths to not pu l In 
full working weeks at the beginning of their programs, and that their pay and al- 
lowances be adjusted accordingly. Graduation to a full work week, then, would 
function as an incentive; under present circumstances, since the allowances re- 
main the same while the amount of work increases, it functions as a negative 
incentive. 

Several projects found it possible to dock the pay of trainees, and this was 
a populat way of treating absences and latenesses (St. Louis JEVS, JOBS, YOB, 
Neighborhood House, PEPSI). ABCD also tried docking, but this led to demon- 
strations against the project and the plan was scrapped. YOB found that docking 
pay for absences had no effect on attendance in basic education. In XCCY, youths 
fined themselves for lateness to group meetings with an elected sergeant-at- 
arms to collect the money, which was later used for a graduation party. There 
Is a need for further data on attendance in programs which do and do not dock 
pay or charge fines, in order to evaluate the effective .less of these devices, It 
would probably also be desirable to compare programs which require attendance 
with those that do not to discover wheat effect, if any, these things have on learning. 

Docking pay for lateness and absence was a response to a pr r blem with 
which almost all the E and D projects were faced: absence and lateness were held 
responsible for 30 percent of the program dropouts from Philadelphia JEVS and 
JOBS, and many other projects mentioned it as one of their most difficult problems. 
YOB cited the missed appointments as one of their difficult problems and indicated 
that one reason many of the younger trainees were difficult to place was that they 
"forgot" to show’ up for job appointments. JJJY also found getting kids to keep 
appointments was one of the project's most difficult tasks. The Icmis JEVS re- 
ports that those who missed their interview appointments didn’t get the jobs. 

Many projects tried group counseling units on the value of promptness and relia- 
bility, and instituted sanctions for lateness and absence, which suggests that the 
counseling a!->nc was not effective. 

Vnfortunatcly, almost no projects reported data that would permit interpre- 
tation of lateness and absence, and \hc data presented arc difficult to Interpret. 
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For example, those whose Irregular attendance led to dropping out of the St. Iouis 
JEJVS program and turned out to have "eleancr" delinquency records than those who 
remained. Philadelphia <31 .VS reports that, in fact, only 10 percent of the youths they 
sent on job referrals failed to keep their appointments- -a percentage comparable 
to that of adults referred from employment service offices to job openings. Thus 
it is diffici t o know whether the failure to keep appointments is really common 
among disadi.mtaged youths, If it is, it is not known if such failure is concen- 
trated among the v. unger boys, as was suggested by YOB. The counseling- 
training programs of the E and D projects are probably least appropriate for this 
age group so that failure to attend maj r be simply a symptom of the irrelevance 
of the training to the ' cuds and 1 Ish' - ■»£ the group, rather than a reflection of 
& o idiosyncratic characteristic of disadvantaged youths, or of ’’lack of moti- 
vation. *' 

It is prpclble that lateness (which readily becc cs an absence once the 
youth realires that he is late) may be cairn r by the inabilit}' to tell time. Only 
one project inquired into this and found that one quarter of the youths could not 
tell time accurately (Philadelphia JEVS). Are these the same youths who are often 
late? No project seemed to have asked whether there were clocks and watches in 
♦he youths 1 homes. 

Finally, no data were collected which pinpointed the occasions for lateness 
and absence. Philadelphia JEVS suggests that the youth’s absences seemed to 
express the fear of failure which arises when they are to enter a new activity. 

Does failure to keep appointments for Job Interviews occur as often for apparently 
good Jobs with good salaries as It does In the case cf entry-level, or manual labor 
t)pe jobs ? Here Is another context in which E and D agencies seem not Lo have 
considered the incentive feature of the problem of promptness and attendance, and 
instead have ascribed the problem to characteristics of the youths rather than to 
the situations to which youths were responding. Instead of trying to modify or 
change Buch situations, they Imposed sanctions on the youth In an effort to make 
them change. 

This Is one of the results of the E and l? agencies’ failure to collect data 
carefully enough to make the nature of tliolr problems discoverable and thus to 
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help create appropriate solutions. Questionable impressbns, without any base 
for comparison of frequencies, have had to substitute for even simple counts of 
occurrences. Many projects’ decision to skimp on research in the interest of 
providing more services, in this case at least, may also have meant that they 
provided poorer, or less appropriate, service. 

Nevertheless, several projects stressed the importance of pay and allow- 
ances as incentives. Neighborhood House and Lane County agree that many youths 
would never have entered their programs had it not been lor the pay and allowances. 
Springfield Goodwill reported that when its trainees were given paid status, their 
work performance radically improved; Philadelphia JEVS reported exactly the 
same thing. And UL-NAACP found that, until it was able to obtain allowances for 
its trainees, they distrusted the counselors and were constantly suspicious that 
they were being taken for a ride. So important were pay and allowances that the 
Skills Center's policy of distributing pp \* checks in counseling groups meant that 
the staff and tne group counseling were almost disastrously undermined, in the 
C3es of the boys, by the failure of the checks to arrive on time. (This latter was 
an almost universal experience; it is almost beyond comprehension bow Impossible 
it appkr cnt ly was for the federal government to pay the youths on time, despite all 
kinds of promises and efforts. No other factor was more detrimental to the E and 
1) projects than this universal failure. In some cases, the projects never fully 
recovered from *he damage their reputations suffered among the youths they were 
trying to attract. Huge investments of staff time and energy were spent in trying 
to compensate for the damage. Time which could have been better used In working 
with the youths, This may have been the single factor most responsible for 
project dropout s. 

Given the evidence of the youth’s responsiveness to financial incentive, In- 
cluding productivity, one can only marvel that the lack of motivation myth has 
proved so hardy. Projects seemed designed io provide the youths with opportuni- 
ties to do almost everything but earn enough money to Justify their efforts. As 
Kansas City JE‘*S noted, some of its clients were ambivalent about working; tkev 
were not sure that it was worth the effort for the small amount they could earn on 
the Jobs available. As a tool for getting youths to work, is as weak a reed as psychological 
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counseling adequate or justified, without adequate or worthwhile financial incen- 
tives? in the absence of economic programs increasing such wage incentives, 
projects like the E and D program are in danger of trying to become a means of 
maintaining a cheap labor supply in a labor market that many potential workers 
would otherwise refuse to enter for such wages. The only insurance that the E 
and D program can have against serving such a function is its effort to ensure 
that good jobs with adequate salaries are available to its trainees; yet it is this 
insurance which is most specifically lacking in the program. With such insur- 
ance, there would be less need to ask counseling and programming to do a job 
for which they are ili-suited. 

It is also remarkable that, despite project recognition of the importance 
of pay when it failed to arrive on time, none used the occasion of dispersing 
checks for counseling as did the CPI work-crew leader whose boys opened bank 
accounts. Projects lectured youths about economy and spending wisely, but few 
used the actual receipt of money as the take-off point lor engaging in concrete 
discussion of money management. 

Group Counseling Methods and Techniques 

One of the most distinctive features of the E and D projects was the develop- 
ment of group counseling. While such a counseling format has been available for 
years, the context In which such counseling takes place has not operated as strongly 
as the E and D project In making group counseling a logical and necessary solu- 
tion. The mystique associated with group counseling aside, the existence of pro- 
jects with classes in such rr alters as inter dew behavior, manners, and gooniing 
made group counseling an almost inevitable development. 

Group counseling (It existed in some form in every one of the projects) 
ranged from group sessions with rigid curricula hardly different from usual class- 
room Instruction to free and open discussion of feelings that approached group 
psychotherapy. This range, and the difficulty In making any meaningful discrimi- 
nation between counseling and training, makes it impossible to summarize ade- 
quately all of the projects’ experiences. Comments from project reports will be 
briefly collected and listed under three headings: (I) Groupings for Counseling; 
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(2) Counseling Methods; (3) Group Supports. The recommendations which follow 
should not be relied on too heavily as few reflect any consensus among the pro- 
jects, as none is the product of formal research and, in most cases, arc not even 
the result of informal experimentation. Most of these observations could be the 
result of idiosyncratic skills, or limitations, of the group leader making the re- 
commend. leu, or of local idiosyncracies in the youths, or of special features of 
the projects. 

Groupings 

Projects grouped youths for counseling in many different ways. In some 
eases, they were grouped according to the stage of their progress through the pro- 
gram <e.g. , pre-vocational groups, vocational counseling groups, advanced groups, 
follow-up groups); in others, according to the part of the ; rogram they were in, 
defining some common activity (e.g. , basic education groups, work-crew groups, 
OJT trainee groups, etc.). 

In most projects, the youths were isolated from others not in the project. 

In four programs (VAS-AUro, Davis Goodwill, Kansas City JEVS, CPI) some or 
all of the youths were mixed with other older, more experienced workmen. All 
four arranged this mixing on the theory that the older workers would serve as role 
models and supports for the youths, VAS-Altro felt that this facilitated training, 
compared to compact bodies of disadvantaged youths working together. (VMCA 
noted a tendency f'*r groups of youths to set their own norms, to which all members 
tried <o adhere, even if it meant cheating on tests.) VAS-AUro fed that the older 
workers provided more re&sonablo standards, and would be better abl? to deal with 
Individuals who were not performing up to expectation. 

Other mlxturr i recommended by the projects were the mixing of younger and 
older boys, so that older boys could operate as a stabilizing and more serious in- 
fluence on the younger ones (New Jersey OEO), a notion which receives some sup- 
port from the frequent observation that the younger trainees — 3 6 ord 17 year a old-* 
were the most unstable, immature, and impulsive (New Jersey OEO, Pinellas 
County, YOB), PAL recommends nixing man led and unmarried beys in a group 
for the same reason. It is difficult to know whether this Is really based on marital 
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status or on correlated age differences. 

It was the younger trainees who asked for a job — any job, who were most 
resistant to training (Skills Center), and who had the highest project dropout rates 
(Des Moines, JOBS), It seems likely that these 3'oung out-of-school youths des- 
perately wanted both something to do with their time and pocket money. They are 
too immature to think further than that. Schooling, as a way of passing the days 
agreeably and in a manner which is socially justifiable, is closed to them by the 

4 

failure and psychological punishment that school means to them. In their im- 
maturity about career planning they are probably not different from middle -class 
adolescents except they lack school as a way of postponing career decisions, and 
they are in greater need of money. They are unlikely to be receptive to the kinds 
of training offered in E and D projects until they are a few years older and occupy 
social positions requiring increased responsibility, an increasingly serious turn 
of mind, and have had enough of the thrills and play of the middle-adolescent 
years. They are at or past ti.e age of graduation from the neighborhood gangs at 
nineteen, but until then they are still dependent on group support, and wrapped 
up in enjoying the freedom ol their age. For such youths, placement In temporary 
and short-term jobs is probably the best ihat can be done, especially since work 
experience tend a to make young people mere appre ciative of the need for training. 
Such placement would give the youngsters some of the experience of playing work 
roles which projects otherwise have had to simulate through role-playing. As 
MFY noted, It sometimes takes several placements before a youth learns enough 
about the wcMd of work to keep a good job. Such ilacement would demonstrate 
to the youths that the project has Jobs, so they wxuid stay In touch with the pro- 
ject* Counseling concurrently with their work would not only be a more concrete 
and realistic solution, but would serve as e catalyst for more mature career plan- 
ning and goal- setting as he youth matures. 

There are thus many advantages in getting the younger youths into contact 
with the E and D projects. Thei ;fore, it Is an error for projects to require 

*It is interesting to note that Lane County trainee., persisted In referring 
to Iho project as "school, " probably because they wanted It to be thought of as 
having the same status and legimatlng function for them that school has for other 
adolescents. 
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youths to be out of school for one full year before they may receive pay and allow- 
ances for participation in project activities. No doubt this requirement was ori- 
ginally designed to prevent the pay and allowances from serving an Incentives to 
drop out of schorl. However, there has been sufficient research on the determin- 
ants of dropping out of school to indicate that few, if any, would drop out in order 
to get MDTA allowances. These might serve as the excuses for dropping out, but 
seldom as the reasons. 

YOB recommends that group3 not contain too many very fhy, reticent, or 
nonverbal youngsters, or too many youths who say they want jobs instead of talk. 
They also recommend that the group contain one or two cooperative and highly 
verbal members to start the ball robing. JOY also found that both withdrawn, 
passive, rnd nonverbal youths and boisterous aggressive types were unsuitable 
for group counseling. YOB noted that ty^ys found it difficult to talk about some 
matters fe.g. , delinquency records) if there were l >o many naive youngsters in 
the group. 

Several programs imply the virtue of some kind of commonality among group 
members. MFY asserts this as a criterion for group counseling, and by and 
large, its groups were built around common training assignments (e. g. , all OJT 
trainees In the same department store, all trainees in the teacher' aide program, 
members of the sane work teams, etc.). MFY even tried to arrange group CUT 
placements -.0 that the membci s of the group could lend each other support while 
on the job. YMCA stressed composing groups of those in the same skill training, 
Sc tliat the conversation fn the groups could bo maximally relevant to the work- 
training and to the needs of workers in that field. 

Group Methods 

Some projects organized their gToups with definite starting and ending dates 
(for example, to coincide with the beginning and end of a cycle of training, of an 
MDTA course, etc.). In other cases, groups were kept free-flowing, with new 
members being fed Into the groups from time to lime, while older members movsd 
on (e. g. , Skills Center). This kind of arrangement w as most often used for in- 
take groups (sometimes also called p re- vocational groups). Neighborhood House 
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started with the foimer kind of group and switched to the latter, so that youths 
could be taken into the program as soon as they registered with the agency. 

Other projects switched from individual, intake to either of the two formats (PAL to the 
defined beginning and end type, for example, and Lane County to the continuous 
type). One program used a modified continuous program: NMU held over some 
youths from one cycle to the next, in effect to 'seed" each group with experienced 
trainees. 

One problem with the fixed limits group is, according to Lane County, that 
the youths are reluctant to begin all over again in a more advanced group with a 
different counselor when they are moved into another phase of the program. MFY 
also found some difficulty in weaning youths from their groups. Lane County 
tried to solve the problem by team counseling, in which the prevocational coun- 
selor and the vocational counselor cooperatively shared the group, so that for the 
individual counselee there was no sudden shift to a new counselor. MFY r handled 
the problem by assigning youths from the work crews to independent work while 
they continued in the group counseling, thus making their withdrawal from the 
group gradual. 

One advantage of continuous groupings is that it permits certain kinds of 
pressures to operate, such as that exerted by the graduation of a member who 
succeeds in getting a job. 

Some programs had highly structured gro.p curricula so tightly formalized 
as to be more appropriately called classes. Counselors in three projects oper- 
ated from a set of detailed curricular outlines issued by a central office. The 
curricula these projects mentioned appears vacuous, irrelevant, and superficial; 
although It is always possible that an inspired teacher may have been able to make 
them come alive. Such curricula cannot be responsive to the immediate needs of 
the youths and they lose the virtue of concreteness end relevance. Further, in all 
three cases, each curriculum w'ent far beyond a direct vocational objective and 
tried to teach precepts of upright and moral living. There seems little likelihood 
that such teaching can have any effect. U almost goes without saying that the 
youths did not like such slruciured programs (Lane County). 

Somewhat less structured were those groups with specific programs but 
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with opportunity for free discussion ar-d response to the presentation, Most of 
the group counseling seemed to be of this type* with the groups hearing speakers* 
role-playing, seeing films about jobs and work, engaging in discussions about 
specific problems with which they are challenged, or organizing themselves for 
site visits, and euttural enrichment programs. Most projects report that the 
youths became involved in such programs and occasionally displayed a good deal 
of interest and excitement. However, if the JOBS follow-up can be generalised, 
they do not find such programs particularly useful in moving them toward their 
primary goal of employment. 

At the other extreme are the extremely loose groups in which any and every 
topic which might seem to be of interest to the youths is brought up for discussion . 
Such programs usually draw heavily on the mystique associated with group dyna- 
mics, but often in a rather naive way. What seems to get overlooked in many 
group dynamics programs is the development of a focus or reason for the group 
to interact. That is, the form, without its Justifying content, has been taken over; 
the result tends to be a rather chaotic succession of sessions, each bearing little 
relation to the other* and few bearing any relation to the question of employability. 
The JOBS project is most characterized by this kind of group counseling program, 
but even there it was pointed out that some kind of schedule is needed to make sure 
that the group does not leave out any important topics. One technique for running 
such a group, described by JOBS, is for a group leader to listen in on the informal 
conversation of the group while it awails him for clues about what the group is in- 
terested in. Too great a reliance on the shifting interests of the group members 
runs the danger of dwelling excessively on topics of great interest. Vet such topics 
can be used to avoid realities which are more immediate, more concrete, and more 
threatening. Idle conversation may reflect at least passing Interests but does not 
always relate to any of the employment-related problems to be solved. 

Pinellas County and Spring r ield Goodwill also found that a3mless drift in 
tot ally permissive group meetings required scheduling as a corrective. One shel- 
tered workshop found that its group sessions had degenerated into loud quarrels, 
baiting of the staff. Bnd complaints about the program. The counselor reacted by 
instituting a very tightly controlled curriculum, which he was then gradually able 
to relax 1o permit freer participation by the youths. To some extent 1 h i s problem 
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may have grown out of the counselor's uncertainty about the role and function of 
the group counseling. Another project found its groups becoming quite chaotic, 
largely devoted to recriminations and complaints about the program. This pro- 
ject felt that a part of the difficulty was the szafPs inability lo integrate its desire 
to give Information and opinions honestly and openly and Its commitment to the 
passive role of client-centered theory. 

Very few counselors, particularly at tie semi-professional level which 
characterized most of the E and D projects, have had much, if any, supervised 
experience or training In group methods, and the uniform lack of supervisory 
time and resources in all the E and D projects (except for YMCA) could not help 
the matter. 

The unique group counseling program in the E and D projects was an inten- 
sive two-day group developed by YOB for intake counseling. These groups ran 
a full eight hours for each of two days, with a lunch break. Jt is claimed that the 
intensive atmosphere jind the deep immersion facilitates scilous commitment to 
the program, that the youths become "involved" faster, and that defenses and 
hesitancies melt away while the group quickly develops an esprit. YOB feelb that 
such groups aided In the later formation of relationships with individual counselors, 
and that the intensive groups continued to meet together, a ; groups, longer than 
those which functioned primarily for Jnl nation giving and receiving. However, 
the YOB reports are inconsistent about the value of such groups; YOB II reports 
that it abandoned the intensive two-day groups in favor of individual intake because 
the youths needed invididual attention, which contradicts an earlier assertion that 
the existence of the groups facilitated the development of Individual relations be- 
tween counselors and clients. 

Action Housing used a similar Intensive format, except that its groups svent 
for four days. 

PAL's intake groups were based on a number of interesting principles; the 
first meeting discussed job search techniques. That, and subsequent meetings, 
used many posters, handouts, and other visual aids. The use of such aids was 
gradually diminished in order lo ease the group into more ard more spontaneous 
participation by the youths. The counselor tried to give sorr.e new* information 
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related to job getting in each meeting so that the meetings always contained aome 
intrinsic rewards. Finally, the counselor made it a point to continually define his 
role while he encouraged each of the group members to continuously define his 
goals. 

In some projects, the groups were quite task-oriented, JOE , for example, 
gave group members assignments to study such questions as how they would in- 
vest $1 ,000 in business in a Negro community. The group members were to go 
out into the community and interview' shopkeepers and businessmen fc.' their judg- 
ments and to gather information about the economic conditions of the community. 
One of the ultimate aims of such as assignment is to help youths to learn about the 
jobs in their neighborhoods, and the futures of various jobs. The groups also did 
research on the history of a particular company, branching out to the histories of 
related trades and industries, ir order to learn something of the way in which jobs 
and labor markets change. KEY also used a project of this sort. During the sum- 
mer it organized its program of cultural enrichment around the study of vacations. 
The youths visited transportation centers, collected and read tourist literature, 
prepared itineraries, and estimated costs, The Idea was to whet their appetite for 
remaining stably enough employed to get paid vacations. The results were nega- 
tive; many youths decided to take their vacations there and then and disappeared 
from (he project. 

JOBS used a committee format in some of its groups, with rotating chairman- 
ships, bo that each member of the group got a chance to speak for his Bub-group 
in reportirg before the larger group. JOBS reports that a spirit of friendly com- 
petition developed among the groups, and that there was considerable pride in re- 
presenting a group and speaking for it. However, they found It necessary iO re- 
shuffle the group memberships from time to time to prevent clique formatk,n. 

Lane County also Iried task-orlenled groups, in which each group was to 
plan and complete a task- -any task, bo long S 3 the group could get some success 
experience in completing a task. However, groups do not always choose tasks 
they can reasonably expect to complete, it Is difficult to get them to choose rea- 
sonable and relevant tasks, and the result can be that, instead of a success exper- 
ience, there is failure and frustration. 
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This problem also afflicted the STAY groups developed by Lane County 
(Sensitivity Training for Alienated Youth). Their intention was to develop, con- 
ceptualize, and execute tasks as a group, so that positive experiences for an in- 
dividual would be entirely dependent upon group interaction. These groups were 
trainee-led and were based cn the idea that the responsibility for getting a task 
done was squarely on the youths, who would see their peers and them seizes in 
adult roles. tYhat is missing is the relevance of the tasks to employability, and 
which adult roles the youths would experience. 

Lane County repoits that the trainees in such groups related more easily to 
staff meml>ers f and were more willing to be responsible for themselves without 
supervision. 

One JOBS counselor used shocking statements, quotations, or news events 
to stimulate group conversation. A similar device was used by a counselor at 
Neighborhood House who came to a meeting dressed the way the Apache Indians 
dress on the reservation, Ir. order to stimulate discussion about why dress appears 
strange in the wrong context, and why it is necessary fo conform in one’s clothing. 
At JOBS, after a group meeting devoted to the meaning of evaluation, some groups 
periodically evaluated the staff members and themselves to learn that it is pos- 
sible to give and take criticism without a loss of respect. Neighborhood House 
also had its groups criticize their curriculum at the end of the pre 
counseling phase. In Action Housing, the group members took and interpreted 
tests in the group, as a sclf-conTroritallon device. 

PAL organized a leadership group, a set of occupational Interest groups, 
remedial groups, and groups of neIglJ>orhood friends, clients could select any, 
all, or none for membership. Neighborhood House had a group of older lx>}s to 
organize and plan job searches. One counselor also had occasional group meetings 
with all his oounselccs to discuss matters of common interest as they seemed ap- 
propriate. Pinellas County confronted its race problem In a series of special 
group meetings with while and Negro trainees which lasted far into the night, to 
allow the youths to ventilate their feelings freely. Neighborhood House found that 
In the early meetings of their pre-v oealional groups there was an intensive airing 
of Black Muslim sentiments, but that this subsided as the groups got to work. 
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At Neighborhood House a counselor joir.cd with the parole officer in scheduled 
gtotp meetings w'ith those project youths who were on parul.-. c:.e »( the ideas was 
to show that the counselor and the parole officer could wori .gothor in the youths' 
interest. 

Lane County tried an audience counseling method, in which a staff member 
did an intake counseling interview with a youth in front of the group, 

Neighborhood Ho us- tdpc recorded some of the group meetings, and then 
played the tapes so that the group members could criticize their own participation 
and develop confidence in themselves for participation In job interviews. 

Group Supports 

The major justification for the emphasis on group methods in E and D pro- 
jects is that peer pressures are more effective in inducing changes of attitude and 
behavior than are pressures from staff. Several projects were cited earlier as 
claiming that when one member of a group was referred to a placement or got a 
job, there was a marked Increase in the motivation to work on the part of the other 
members of the group (JOBS, Skills Center, Neighborhood House), Pinellas County 
reports that peer pressure was more effective than staff pressure; the youths did 
not attend grooming classes, but group pressure resuHed in improvement in dress, 
NCCY relates an Incidental aspect of its trial of Berlitz total Immersion. Several 
youths were immersed in English classes at Berlitz for thirteen hours a day for 
several weeks, One of the observations reported was that, in the Berlitz school 
milieu with its many affluent students, the project youths mixed fairly freely with 
the well-dressed, sopl.istieated sludents, The result, with nothing said directly, 
was that several of the project youths spontaneously began to appear in shirts, lies, 
and suit jackets. 

Other claims made for the virtues of the group methods is that group coun- 
seling boys relate better to staff members in individual counseling and are more 
willing to be responsible for themselves (Lane County) and that older ar.d more 
mature youths help In stabilizing the behavior of Ihe younger and more impulsive 
youths (New Jersey OEO). 

The major negative effect cited was the development of powerful group norms, 
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or adaptation levels* with conformity pressures more powerful and insidious than 
can be invoked even by an authoritarian staff. Such norms are not necessarily any 
more appropriate to the needs of a particular group member than any other exter- 
nally-applied norms. Thu3 the group pressures can operate negatively as well as 
positively. In the YMCA program it was found, for example, that such group 
norms greatly erode the value of the self-pacing feature, which they had carefully 
built into their programmed instruction materials. 

Miscellaneous Techniques and Practices 

Project reports were generally less communicative about the specific tech- 
niques used in individual counseling. They more often described the general 
orientation and aims of the counselors and counseling, but seldom introduced or 
discussed the specific steps taken by the counselor to implement the orientation, 

The role of counselors in the r and D agencies had many parts which in- 
volved them much more extensively in the lives of their clients than has been 
ts'pfcal of \ocational counseling. For example, in several projects (particularly 
NMU and Pinellas County) the counselors engaged In recreational activities with 
the youths, in team sports and the like, primarily to demonstrate to the youths 
that the counselors liked them beyond the demands of their official positions. In 
ore big city program, counselors were initially required to live in the trainees* 
neighborhoods so that counselors could be accessible after hours in ease of em- 
ergency, and could become known in the neighborhood. Unfortunately, some of 
the nonprofessional counselors apparently overstepped the lines required for good 
working relationships, in such matters as drinking with trainees, dating them, 
and the like, and the requirement was abandoned--cspecialiy as it turned out that 
the trainees did not, in fact, call on the coun ' ors after hours, except in rare 
cases {e. g, , a trainee who had no place to sleep at night, or a trainee In CPJ who 
was thrown out of his home by rejecting parents). 

At Neighborhood House, MFY, and several other projects, counselors 
visited youths who had been Incarcerated in order to demonstrate interest in the 
youths and to lay the f roundwork for their return o the project. In 1 pw Jersey 
OEO, VAS-Altro, Detroit, and CPI, counseling personnel accompanied youths to 
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the agencies where thej were referred for particular purposes (e. g. , psycho- 
therapy dortal or medical care) if it reduced their anxiety and enabled them to 
make better use of the referral agency. At Neighborhood House, the Employment 
Service representative attached to the project made it a point to go out into the 
streets near the project center to pass the time of day with the boys who hung 
around, so that he became a familiar figure to the local residents. The Work 
Education Coordinators in the Detroit program served as ‘big brothers" to their 
trainees, representing them in court, arranging babysitting, negotiating raises, 
and goading placement into finding jobs for them. 

Neighborhood House used photographs extensively In support of its programs. 
It took before and after pictures of boys who g‘ t haircuts and posted them. The 
project took candid snapshots of the boys in various activities to post, to call 
attention to how they looked, as a way of getting them to think about their appear- 
ance, The project also provided money for one haircut for each boy. 

One interesting use of photos was made for a work project. In order to 
counter the reluctance of the youths to be seen doing menial slcop labor as part 
of a community clear.-up campaign, the project took many publicity photos of th n 
youths at work, particularly showing them using rented power equipment, which 
increased the prestige of the Work. 

KEY also stressed the use of sophisticated machines (e. g , electric type- 
writers, transcription machines, etc.), In order to stress the adult quality of the 
work roles for which they were training the youths. 

The SkilL Center made an interesting use of the center's location to achieve 
some of the goals of the program. The center was located near a ghetto neighbor- 
hood, but also close to the major work centers of the city. The idea was that 
youths coming from the ghetto to the Skills Center would be travelling in the same 
general direction as their elders going to work thus reinforcing their self-concepts 
as working people while requiring them to leave the ghetto. The Skills Cpnter also 
points out that the center should not be so flossy that It pula the youths off by ap- 
pearing untouchable. This is an Important point, the youths could feel that it re- 
presents a style of life and a level of society which is completely outside their ex- 
perience and beyond anything they could reasonably reach. This seems to ha.p 



been the ease at a college-based program where trainees were housed in dormi- 
tories. The project reports that this involved a way of life so foreign to the 
youths that future programs operated by the university will avoid that feature. 

The Detroit project counselor stresses making lI. 3 counseling office as 
different as possible from those associated with school counseling. Desks, file 
cabinets, and straight-back chairs were banished in favor of the informal atmos- 
phere of easy chairs and a table. Each client came to the office for at least one 
fifteen minute appointment simply to become familiar with the place, and to give 
him an opportunity to "feel out" the counselor. 

MTY found that its counselors did a better job if their case loads were all 
drawn from the same aspect of the program, rather than at random. They used 
two platoons: (1) those whose clients were in subsidized work {e,g, , work crews, 
sheltered workshop, Neighborhood Youth Corps); and (2) those whose clients were 
working independently (e. g. , on-the-job training and direct job placements). How- 
ever, the problems of communication between the work supervisors and the coun- 
selors were rot adequately solved, and it seems likely that the counseling lost 
much of its Immediacy. 

One project noted a conflict between staff specialization, in which a >outh 
works with several staff members at different stages of his progress through the 
program; and staff generalization. In which one counselor serves the youth in all 
functions. The project elected the latter course, but was not able to solve the 
problem of making su:*e that each counselor knew all that needed to be known about 
developments In each area- It Is possible that a format using specialized coun- 
selors would operate better, provided that each youth had a nonprofessional as 
his general factotum, to bridge the gaps among the specialists, and to help the 
client use each appropriately. 

Supportive techniques used in many of the counseling programs included the 
following: role-playing J dmost entirely of job interviews, eleven projects); films 
(nine projects); cite visits to places of training and employment (eleven projects); 
lectures from outside speakers (eight projects). PAL developed an athletic pro- 
gram, as did the Skills Center. The latter also organized a Jazz band. The Idea 
was to give thr community exposure tc disadvantaged youths in a conlext draw ing 
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attention to their abilities and talents and, at the sane time, requiring the youths 
to expose themselves to the larger community and learn some of its ways. 

Role-playing was a particularly popular technique and one which seems 
quite appropriate for relatively nonverbal youths. Although there was no objec- 
tive evaluation of the effectiveness of rote-playing, KEY did not find that the 
appearance, clothing, or health habits of its trainees were affected by their dis- 
cussions of the mocV; interview' behavior of the trainees. 

One device that was used with great frequency in E and D projects was that 
of having youths prepare their ovn persoral data files, containing all the kinds of 
information which might be required of them by employment applications, Th.se 
were usually then made up in a form suitable for carrying in the wallet, ready 
for use when needed. 

EVALUATION OF THE E AND D EXPERIENCE 

How is one to evaluate counseling in the E and D projects? Vocational 
counseling per se is not likely to change the life of a counselee. In a recent, 
and as yet unpublished, international study sponsored by the Organization for Ec- 
onomic Cooperation and Development, special youth counselors were attached to 
employment service offices In each of several countries, Including the U. S- The 
final data show no difference in placement rate or job tenure among youths who 
were handled by the counselor, and those in the control group who received the 
services of the employment office without counseling. The research did suggest 
however, that much depends upon the relationship between worker supply and de- 
mand. That is, much depends upon the context In which counseling took place (al- 
though this conclusion could not be empirically verified due to the small samples 
involved and the loose control over the relevant variables). The Importance of con- 
text is probably as it should be. For counseling includes processes for helping 
people make and Implement choices; it must, therefore, be dependent on the avail- 
ability of choice. 

The Context of Counseling: Training^ and Placement 

Indeed, one may begin by citing as the major achievement of the E and D pro- 
jects, and or.e whose recognition may have far-rcachlng effecls In the Fti uclure 
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of training for vocational counseling, the demonstration of the principle that coun - 
seling should be a par: of a comprehensive program which includes more than 
counseling. The one feature shared by all E and D projects was counseling as a 
part of a larger set of services, including training and placement. In no project 
did counseling stand by itself, as simply an office in which a youth could be tested, 
could discuss his vocational goals and wishes, could talk about whatever hangups 
were blocking him from the realization of his gcals, and from which he could 
then be sent away to do whatever he wanted to aoout the conclusions he had reached. 
JOY reports that the greatest dropout rate (69 percent) and smallest rate of em- 
ployment (17 percent) were among those who received only counseling. Counseling 
plus another service (usually training) was most effective (35 percent dropped out 
and 65 percent got employment). Those who received some service but not coun- 
seling had a 43 percent dropout rate and 33 percent got jobs. 

All this experience, with counseling as one resource among several de- 
signedto improve employability, does iead to another important conclusion, which 
also constitutes a criticism of counseling in the E and D programs. Despite its 
embeddedness, the importance of the conseling context was grossly underestimated. 
As a first and, perhaps, too broad generalization, one might say that the more that 
counseling in an E and D project had to replace training and placement, rather than 
supplement training and placement, the poorer the program, the poorer the coun- 
seling, and the less the project was able to demonstrate or discover anything about 
counseling methods for disadvantaged youths. The more that counseling was a 
substitute for a chance to learn a work role by working under guidance, the more 
it substituted guidance about acting like a worker for training In actually perform- 
ing work skills, the more it tried to replace the incentives of good Jobs with psy- 
chological assaults on motives and attitudes, the poorer the program. The more 
il tried to teach role skills in the absence of a role to be played, the more difficult 
its task. One could almost say, the more the program depended on counseling, 
the poorer it was, or, the less the counseling stood as an activity in its own right, 
the better was the counseling. The more counseling stood alone -alher than acted 
as a counterpoint to the youth’s training and work experience, the greater was its 
failure. 
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Many of the things done in the name of counseling were good. Many activities, 
tours, and site visits to familiarize the youths with the world of work and the trans- 
portation systems of their city; interviews with employers; practice in filling out ap- 
plications for employment, explanations of paycheck deductions, social security, 
and income tax withholding; and role-playing interviews; recognize needs of disad- 
vantaged youths heretofore unnoticed. But when these things become the entire 
counseling program, except for counseling individuals about interests and aptitudes 
w p hich the project cannot gratify through appropriate job placements, the more that 
these things much be done independently of the w r orker role* the harder they are to 
do and the more time they take. When counseling Is not embedded in job training 
and \vcrkj it mus* deal w'lth vague, ambiguous, and impalpable attitudes with a con- 
nection with actual work performance that must be left to inference. When counseling 
Is part of work ai d training it can deal v/ith the hard realities of behavior and can 
limit iiself to those which play a part in the youths T w’orklives. 

Training 

The basic supposition of E and D programs, repeatedly stressed In this report, 
Is that youth unemployment is a product of deficiencies in the youths themsehes. 

The goals of counseling in E and D programs consisted of efforts to correct these 
deficiencies, and to help make the youths amenable to corrective action through 
tra 1 ning. 

The problem of making the youths amenable to training was complicated by w hat 
this writer believes was an almost uniform misdiagnosis. In the effort to invest 
heavily in counseling resources, too little attention was paid to the nature of incen- 
tive. Job development and placement were skimped, A spiralling process occurred: 
absence of Incentive was interpreted as tack of motivation; this diagnosis led to 
training programs more concerned with the altitudiral and motivational components 
of the work rote than with Intrinsic job skills, the training thus did not lead to or 
prepare youths for incentive Jobs so they responded to the training with apathy, re- 
inforcing the diagnosis of low motivation and leading to the expansion of pre-vocalional 
counseling and training on the assumption that the youths were not yet ’"ready” for 
solid technical training in work skills. The end point of this development was that 
many programs approximated one project’s position, which could be described as 
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a program for getting youths ready to get ready through low-levet training for ill- 
paying or non-existent jobs. Under such circumstances, the ultimate goals are so 
far removed from a youth's hopes when he enters the program, so uncertain, and 
so tenuously related to the project’s program, that they cannot function as incentives. 
This further reinforces the diagnosis of inadequate motivation and creates the pro- 
blem of counseling. It becomes necessary to produce attitude changes and moti- 
vation in the absence of work incentives sufficiently powerful to create work be- 
havior in the youths. Tn this sense, counseling attempts to operate as a substitute 
for jobs, or training recognizable as preparing youths for worthwhile jobs; and 
counseling is used to hold youths in programs until MDTA courses and on-the-job 
training placements can be arranged. 

This portrait is overdrawn, to be sure, tt would be unrealistic to expect that 
disadvantaged youths would ha\e no problems remaining in lengthy and difficult 
training courses, provided only that the courses were obvious and certain prepar- 
ation for worthwhile jobs. Few have the financial recources for such training, and 
many are too inexperienced in the world of work to be able to recognize the rele- 
varce of such training, tor such youths, placement in part-time or short-term 
jobs coordinated with counseling about trainirgand future career planning is feasible; 
but only provided that the youth and the agency clearly recognize that such placements 
are temporary, that they form the context for counseling rather than the end of il, 
and that better and larger pay-offs are or will be made available. Few projects 
have been able to sustain such a commitment. 

If it Is difficult for disadvantaged youths te stay with lengthy and difficult train- 
ing In high-level-skill jobs, how much more difficult it is for them to stay in courses 
equally difficult (though, perhaps, not in an intellectual sense) but patently red likely 
to lead to worthwhile jobs. Here counseling has had to function as a substitute for 
good training. H appears that MDfA training for disadvantaged youths has been in- 
appropriate. rigid, loaded with irrelevaneies, overly academic, conducted in a 
sehoolmarmish manner, and seldom directed a good skilled trades; one need only 
compare them with the carefully programmed instruction in good trades which 
characterized YMCA and Draper, to nole the differences. 

Counselors were over eager to enter the fray. Their deep commitment to 
the antipoverty program, their awareness of the injustices which had left 
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disadvantaged youths totally without counseling attention, made them anxious to 
redress the balance. Anxious to lx? helpful and needed, many counselors overes- 
timated the youths* need for close emotional and psychological support and under- 
estimated the capacity of the youths to respond to real incentives, thus overem- 
phasizing the job deficiencies of the youths and underemphasizing the role of in- 
centive any opportunity. In attempts to motivate the youths, they counseled in terms 
of the interests and aptitudes of the youths, without recognizing how little the jobs 
available had to do with interests and aptitudes, 

These problems were often increased by the structural and administrative 
features of E and D projects, when the projects had little or no control over the 
character of the MDTA training available, or the scheduling of such training; when 
on-the-job training arrangements turned out to be almost impossible to make; 
when projects were rushed into operation before they had any placement or training 
opportunities available; when project fundings were unconscionably delayed; and 
when the pay and allowances were rarely received on time. These problems fed 
the E and D projects greatest weakness, they made the ultimate incentive of a good 
job at good pay even more unbelievable to the project youths, and destroyed what- 
ever credibility the agency had as one with the power, influence, and resources to 
make good its promise. A minor example mav illustrate the difficult}-. One report 
noted that counselors found the youths extremely hostile and suspicious. Such 
hostility and suspiciousness is said to be a characteristic of disadvantaged youths 
which interferes with their employability; it Is therefore a proper focus for change 
efforts. Yet. because of administrative tie-ups, the youths had not received Ihe 
promised pay and allowances, and the promised paid work-training had not materi- 
alized. In effect, the project had created the problem it was trying to cure. 

Once projects were In operation and face to face with the lack of training and 
placement resources, there was little that they could do but counsel. Project ef- 
forts were directed into holding operations; doing things because they were good 
(e. g. , cultural enrichment programs); providing experiences and guidance for such 
peripheral matters as filling out applications, taking interviews, acting middle 
class, having good rcaltlonships with others, being cooperative, etc.; and using 
ingerilois formats to make such activities appear rcalistic--tn the absence of the 
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only thing that coaid make them real— a skilled youth able to apply for a good job 
for which he is technically qualified. 

The lack of attention to work incentives constitutes the most significant fai- 
lure of the E and D projects. Proposals appear to have been funded primarily on 
tne basis of the attractiveness of their techniques, with little attention paid to the 
availability of placements. 

One of the things to be learned from the E and D programs is that the present 
structure of MDTA training is inadequate. The complex machinery for establish- 
ing and conducting such training is so unwieldy and lacking in a focus for respon- 
sibility, influence, and control, that it cannot serve the training needs of the 
nation's disadvantaged youths. The utility of counseling and assessment depend 
greatly on the contexts in which they work and the uses to which they are put. 

They cannot be expected to substitute for training and/or for the jobs to which 
adequate training can lead. Their feasibility in a program in which training and 
placement are completely inadequate cannot be established. 

Much of the need for E and D projects arises from a persistent failure in the 
structure of American education to reconcile adequately its principles of open ac- 
cess to schooling at all levels (which implies a resistence to early specialization 
that would block the individual from reversing or altering his track and his edu- 
cational objectives) and the need of Individuals for vocational training. As pre- 
sently organized, local school systems may not and cannot provide competent 
technical training in skilled trades, except perhaps in the largest and most affluent 
cities. The demands of technology are such that machines become quickly out- 
dated. While the constant replacement and inprovement of the tools of production 
is economically feasible In industry, no school board can hope to has e the financial 
resources to do so. Inevitably, vocational training In the schools must use methods, 
equipment, and procedures which are always outdated. 

This hiatus in education has usually been filled by industry through vocational 
training sponsored by employers and by labor organizations. Both of these have 
ceased to fill the gap created by the absence of technical vocational education in 
the public school system. They function so that disadi ar.taged minority group 
mt.r'bers have the least access to the training. 



The MDTA program was an attempt to improve the supply of vocational 
training in a way which would least disturb the organization of education in the 
country, and least interfere with the principle of local control of the schools. 

This has resulted in an administrative arrangement so cumbersome and inefficient 
that it cannot do the job. It has not altered the problem of training youths in the 
use of modern techniques and tools required by industry; it has not been able to 
prevent the intrusion of academic requirements and forms bearing no relation to 
the needs of the work (i . e . , MDTA training continues to require more knowledge 
of mathematics, physics, and mechanics than is really needed to learn the trade, 
and more abstractions and theory than job performance requires); and it has not 
been able to offer a range and variety of courses when they are needed and where 
they are needed. 

The resistance, by state and local authorities, to the E and D projects, 
their refusal to adapt their training to the needs of the youths, and their inability 
to solve the problems of personnel (e. g. , getting good craftsmen to teach, and 
giving them the status, security, and salary needed to kec-p them) has demonstrated 
the inability of the educational system to take advantage of the opportunity in the 
legislation for developing rew programs and emphases. A defensive concern about 
maintaining independence and control has taken precedence over attempts to solve 
the problems of the disadvantaged youths. 

It appears that the U.S. Department of Labor must abandon its attempt to 
work through the present educational system as its major resource for providing 
vocational training, and should seek to institutionalize other resources foi pro- 
viding skill training in a way that will make training more responsive to the reeds 
of the labor market and the potential workers. In short, technical training should 
no longer remain the province of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It should be placed squarely In the Department of Labor, which should 
then look to labor ai 1 industry or perhaps even to a federally-sponsored new na- 
tional institution, to provide for employment (raining. 

However, the Department of Labor should free Itself from its implicit agree- 
ment with organized labor to refrain from sponsoring training fn apprentlceable 
trades It must be frankly stated Chat protective union policies have resulted In 
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the denial of access to the very types of training which disadv antaged youths need 
most and arc best able to respond to. it is recommended that the Department of 
Labor seek legislation which would either give the Department some kind of moni- 
toring control over the provision of apprenticeship training, or which would guar- 
antee to the public equal access to such training (e. g. , the preference for the 
children of union members should be no more hinding that would preferences by 
schools for the children of schoolteachers). 

A decision to put the needs of the unemployed at teast as high in the order 
of priority as the reeds of organized labor could go far in freeing cn-the-job 
training programs from the administrative tangles which have made them even 
more limited in their utility as training resources for disadvantaged youths than 
MDTA courses. Increased efficiency in arranging for on-the-job training place- 
ments, together with legislation which would increase industry's incentive to train 
and hire the unemployed (e, z * through the reduction of payroll taxes as a func- 
tion of the number of people trained and hired by a company), wojld expand the 
role of industry in providing vocational training 

In contrast to the present policy of MDTA (that candidates must be qualified 
for training), the Department of Labor should operate on the policy that the train- 
ing must be made appropriate to the status of the trainee. A policy of open ac- 
cess to vocational training, similar 'c the policy of E and D projects trying to 
find something for everyone rather than selectively admitting to the program, 
should be substituted for the present policy. Lndcr these conditions counseling 
would be better abte to assume an appr opriate role, and help individuals to make 
choices in terms of their interests, abilities, and characteristics. 

One of the most Important ideas to emerge was the emphasis placed on the 
role of counseling in the context of training. The techniques for In silu counsel- 
ing were among the most important innovations in counseling in E and D projects, 
The introduction of Information and guidance about such matters as job search 
techniques, and job interview behavior as these matters become relevant to the 
youth, require a context of job-skill training in which the counselor participates 
as observer ard guide. Such a counseling setting makes the role of the counselor 
one who helps Identify and interpret for the \c jlh the changes in his skills and 
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behavior. The youths' own experiences in trying to learn valued and valuable job 
skills, leading to gbod technical jobs, provide the best motivation for undertaking 
reading and ari kinetic upgrading and the opportunity for instruction in basic cdu- 
cation most clearly appropriate to occupational needs. 

Placement 

The placement context, as well as the training context, must be examined 
for an evaluation of counseling in the E and D programs. It must be kept in mind 
that placement figures may be treated as evidence, but should not be treated as 
criteria. E ard D projects were admirable in their resistence to playing the num- 
bers game despite the pressures to be successful, in order to avoid the well-known 
pattern of looking good by working only with the most peaceable. 

The placement figures of projects covered in this report were by and large 
so discouraging as to prov ide little justification for the programs. Each citation 
is from a different project. 

Of *122 referrals, 34G were accepted into the project. Of these, 100 eases 
were closed by the lime of reporting; of those ICO, only 38 had jobs. 

Project dropouts were employed at the same rate as completers. Of those 
followed up, only 29 had jobs, while 37 were still seeking employment. 

Sixty-two percent of the project graduates fulfilled project aims by relocating 
after training, but half of those returned home again shortly thereafter. Others 
can be expected lo return home at a somewhat slower rate. 

One hundred and thir* en out of 174 women completed the prograjn, of which 
only 55 found jobs (half of those by their own efforts), few of which were in the 
areas for which they were trained. 

Onr hundred and seventy were referred; only ten came out the other end with 

jobs. 

Forty percent dropped tho project before placement could be arranged 

Of 451 youths served, 14n were placed Only 1 2 were in MDTA U ainingor 

CUT. 

Fifty-two percent of the youths left the project for '‘negative" reasons. Forty 
percent of the placements were tn laboring jobs. Out of 720 youths taken into the 
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project* only 165 got jobs through the project, and 124 got jobs on their owm. 

Only 25 percent of project youths were placed. 

The project had a placement rate of 28 percent. 

Of 1* 311 "served" by the project, 200 were placed on jobs. 

Over 40 percent dropped from the project. Placement rate was 25 percent. 

Placement rate ran at 24 percent. 

Only 2b percent found jobs through the project; an equal number found jobs 
on their own. It is not known ho’ * long these jobs lasted. 

Between 30 percent and 50 percent of project youth can be expected to drop 
out of the project. Placement rates will hover about 25 percent. Those who stay 
with the projects will not get Jobs at a higher rate than thore who drop out. The 
majority of jobs will be of the same type that disadvantaged ycuths have always 
been able to get. This dismal picture is not intended to reflect on counseling 
per se --dropouts and placement rates are figures too gross o permit a pinpointing 
of the part of the program that is responsible. It does indicate that the promise 
of a good job could not operate as an incentive, and that this resource was closed 
to counselors. Counseling, as an activity* cannot be expected to replace the 
function of incentives. 

this placement picture can be contrasted with other statistics. 

There was no delinquency recidivism during training. Sixty-seven percent 
wore employed after training, 4 2 percent in the area for which trained. Seventy 
percent had the same jobs three months later (YMCA) . 

Seventy percent of the placements were successful on follow-up. although 
the only individual counseling of the trair.etF took place after placement (except 
for a handful who requested counseling for personal problems). Recidivism 
rale was well uti^er the national average (Draper) 

Placement rates in five other projects also seemed to run better than 
average: the Skil Is Cenlt r. Philadelphia JFA'S, St. I/)uis JtVS. Kansas City 
JFVS, and Springfield Goodwill. The important thing to note about all of these 
projects is that, in them, counseling was eml-cdded in a program of g >od skill 
training, good placement, and foliow-up efforts. It seems to be a case of succ< -*s 
breeding success for. with such positive results, tho counseling is aided by the 
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increased confidence the youths have of obtaining the incentive. 

There arc, of course, difficulties in evaluating the placement statistics. 
Projects did not use any uniform system for counting and recording placements 
and bookkeeping seems to have been so disorganized, in some, that the figures 
are probably unreliable. More important, no project used a control group to pro- 
vide a base rate of job-getting and job-holding by non-project youths in the same 
city and operating under the same labor-market conditions. 

The failure of OMAT to require projects to obtain such base rates is simply 
astounding. 

Associated with the generally poor development of placement as an E and D 
project function was the lack of development of placement counseling. At first 
glance it would appear that the placement function provides the opportunity for 
effective, immediate, and realistic counseling with maximum impact on the client. 
Thus placement as such (i.e. , not Including job development) should be handled 
by counseling personnel. However, in most projects it was handled by placement 
people of unknown training and background, whose emphasis appeared to be more 
on the placement administration than on use of the situation as a frame for coun- 
seling. As this is the usual organization of counseling and placement resources, 
institutionalized In ‘he employment services, the use of placement as a counseling 
resource and Ike occasion for counseling must count as an important innovation In 
such projects as Philadelphia JEV5, Kansas GtyJEVS, YMCA, Draper, and to 
some exit” t. PAL. One recommendation, growing out of this experience. Js that 
the Employment Service rethink its role structuring and organization of services 
to separate placement counseling from job development. To assign the place- 
ment counseling lo the counseling staff not as an end in itself, but as a major 
veh’ele for the beginning of counseling. The bulk of counseling may well follow' 
placement, as part of follow-up, rather than precede it. A great expansion in 
other activities for job development personnel might bo envisioned which would 
more than replace their counseling functions. 

One consequence of the organization of counseling as a pre-placement acti- 
vity Is the compartmentalizatlon and serialization of staff services, and conflict 
among the parts. That is, counseling came before placement, making it logical 
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for many projects to have a counseling staff which operates separately from a 
job development-placement sMff. In a context in which training is largely dir- 
ected at the superficial characteristics of the work role, rather than at the work- 
role itself (i.e. . at comportment, promptness, dress, etc, , rather than at the 
skills needed to perform the work) placement people had no tangible basis on 
which to sell a youth to an employer. While it is true {hat employers want their 
workers to look and act nicely, their primary concern is with the worker’s ability 
to do the job. Lacking such a basis for offering □ youth to an employer, the 
placement people were in a necessarily difficult position. Counseling staff, on 
the other hand, unable to do anything about skill training and having done all it 
could so far as motivation and attitude counseling Here conferred , were naturally 
anxious to see the youth get a job. The result was friction between the two parts 
of the staff in many projects. This problem could be greatly mitigated by making 
placements the occasion for counseling. 

Aside from the well-established sheltered workshop formal (one in which 
features of both training and placement arc combined in a manner which makes 
possible the in situ and immediate counseling which this report has emphasized), 
the E and D projects produced two other fornu . I jrcat potential importance as 
contexts for eour.selirg. These two formats are worker's cooperative, such 
as Neighborhood House’s Supreme Services, and the Job Hark, which became a 
feature of St. lemis JEWS when it accepted a contract to train n group of youths 
for positions r»s photo-finishers for a photo processing company. 

lioth of these formats allow the project to guarantee a job to a youth in 
advance, thus forming a powerful and certain incentive as a support Cr counsel- 
ing. I hey both permit maximum talloringof training to the needs of the job. 
thus obviating the suspicion that the things they arc required to learn really re- 
present wavs of giving the trainees academic schooling when they are not locking. 
Hoth formats also obviate the reed for extensive instruction a-d counseling in job 
search techniques, interview behavior, and the like, Hoth represent a guarantee 
to the youths that the project can deliver the goods, and both permit the youths to 
learn the work role by actually plavirg the work role, combined with training 
under supervision. 
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Both ideas could well become institutionalized in emptoyr .M service func- 
tions. The Job Bank is probably easier to use as the employment services are 
presently structured. To adapt the idea, an employment service counselor cculd 
contact companies that have placed orders and encourage them to make a tempo- 
rary commitment of the job to a particular youth, and not to fill the job until the 
youth has been able to take the necessary training. The challenge to job developers 
would be to persuade the employers to list such orders sufficiently in advance of 
need to provide time for training. Once such a commitment has been obtained from 
an employer, the counselor can use that job as an incentive for the youth with whom 
he is working, making the incentive even more concrete by such techniques as 
having the youth visit the future place of employment, see others working in the 
same job t etc. 

The use of workers* cooperatives would be more difficult to arrange without 
some important expansions in the role and function of employment services. The 
Department of Labor would do well to study ways in which it might make local of- 
fices capable of sponsoring, organizing, and supervising such cooperatives, which 
might then either be spun off as entirely independent companies operating in the 
open market and providing employment for their members, or which might con- 
tinue to serve as financially independent on-the-job training resources from which 
workers can be placets in private industries of the same t_\pe. In the latter case, 
such cooperatives could operate as a mid-s,alion between sheltered workshop and 
regular placc-ment in local Industry. In either case, <he amount of subsidization 
required seems likely to be much less than that involved in MDTA pay and allow- 
ances. inasmuch as a key feature of the co-op is that it actually performs work 
whirl, is sold to the public at its market value. In this respect, such co-ops are 
not different from the traditional sheltered workshop. 

Providing services to the public at market value Is an important component 
for both sheltered workshops and workers’ co-ops Although the reasons for it 
are not entirely clear, U seems apparent that the need to earn m.oney insures 
that the work-training which takes place within them will approximate true work 
roles as found in private Industry, so that the training will be more realistic and 
appropriale. This realism has Seen lacking In such work-training programs as 
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Noighlx>rhood Youlh Corps, Job Corps, and placements for work training in gov- 
ernment offices, as tried by some E and D projects. This lack, more than any 
other, has rendered such work training largely ineffective, except as a socially 
acceptable device for getting some money to poor youths. All too often, youths 
are learning not to work, but to look busy. The facts of production, with profit- 
sharing, become almost unmatchablc sources of pride and motivation, especially 
when these are seen as reliably leading to respected work as independent wage- 
earning adults. 

Government could provide further help for such co-ops, and for sheltered 
workshops, by providing either incentives for government contractors to sub- 
contract to such agencies, or by establishing a policy that government contrac- 
tors must subcontract to such agencies when it can be shown that such agencies 
can per orm the requ ; -ed services at a level of Quality and cost not inferior to 
that of other potential subcontractors who do not function as work-tralnir.g agencies. 

Such possibilities bespeak larger roles for job developers. One of the 
great handicaps of the E and D projects was a lack of people with knowledge and 
expertise, in or out *{ the employment services, regarding job development 
methods. Reliance on the public spirit of employers is rot enough The pro- 
vision of a follow-up counseling 'package" to employers seems to have been wel- 
comed by them (Springfield Goodwill, MFY, Kansas City JEVS). Thus job devel- 
opers could well mike vise of courseling as n dev ice for cm '■■uraging hiring Other 
techniques of job development were not ulili?.ed (such as job fractional!? atfon) 
although such techniques bear heavily on the counsel ing and training aspects of 
the projects. These considerations underscore the need for the Department of 
I^l>or to shift its emphasis in (he near future from its almost exclusive concern 
with counseling, to a concern with counseling In the context of training and place- 
ment. The Department must take steps not only to expand access to vocational 
training, but also take leadership in the development and codification of a body 
of knowledge and techniques for Job development that wouto iro^e thio* most im- 
portant function beyond its current, almost primitive, state The removal of 
placement counseling responsibilities from Jch placement personnel would help 
to free them for the use of such techniques. 
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Reference has been made to restrictive union practices regarding internship 
training. It is also necessary to cite union restrictions on hiring. The experience 
of the PEPSY project is illuminating; a letter from the union council strongly 
supporting the project is included in the project's report. In that letter, the 
effectiveness of the partnership between unions and the pioject in the urban renew- 
al program, in which union foremen and master craftsmen provided pre-appren- 
ticeship training for the project youth, is extolled. The teller goes on to cite 
the important training gains made by the youths, the quality of their work, etc. 

But the tetter ends with the hope that PEPSY will expand its program to include 
youths with high-school educations who meet the standards of the union, so that 
these jouths might be used to help relieve the shortage of skilled union labor In 
the area. In short, despite enthusiasm for the PEPSY program, and despite its 
positive experiences in that program, there was r.o evidence that the union would 
relax f ts restrictive (and discriminatory) policies regarding employment. It is 
time for the Department of Labor to take steps to end such discriminatory prac- 
tices. Recognizing that the problems are different in many ways, It is neverthe- 
less clear that the Department of Labor has not been as assiduous in ending seg- 
regation in labor as the Department of HEW has been with reference to schools 
and hospitals. 

Another problem also hampered the placement process. Juvenile records 
kept many youths from jobs, particularly federal Jobs (especially those for which 
employees may be hired on the spot, which comprise the bulk of the civil scrv Ice 
employments that disadvantaged youths are likely to get). This presents the para- 
dox of the U, S, Government spending several millions of dolla s on E and D pro- 
jects in an effort to make disadvantaged youths more accpetabte as emplovces to 
private employers while It remains obdurate in excluding them from Us own empl- 
oyment. The Department of Labor should press forward to achieve the elimina- 
tion of such barriers to civil service jobs and lo entrance 5 n the Armed Forces. 
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(~-i\jup Mi l h i uhs 

The groat expansion of group counseling methods in the E and D projects was 
<i\e >..-i ihrii most imporiruit nehievenu/nts. A great deal of experience has been 
:ii'd counselors today are both more skillful and more receptive to group 
n;< ihods as a re suit The single-minded restriction to the individual one-to-one 
i eUlionship has been e iptaced by an appreciation of L^d roles of both kinds of 
counseling. 

There may be a paradox, however,, in the manner in which group counseling 
was done In many K and D projects. The most typical professional resistance 
to group methods has been based on the idea that the skills required for counse- 
jing a group must exceed those required for individual counseling. This group 
feels tha, instead of being sensitive to the meanings of one client, the group coun- 
selor must be sensitive to several at once; that instead of concentrating on the 
relationship between himself and the client, he must attend to the inter-relation- 
ohips ^-iiong many: and instead of designing his remarks to fit the nesds of one 
client, his responses must be uniquely appropriate for all. Thus the problem of 
group counseling is the problem of individual counsel ing raised by a factor equal 
tc ilie number of people in the group. 

Hu* paradox of this position is that many counselors feel untrained, inex- 
pL i icnctd, and reluctant to use group methods, forcing projects spontaneously 
m turn to lionprofessionats to run V groups, while the professionals restrict 
themselves to individual eounst »i:g. Here is one example of the consequences 
of a profession's failure lo im ct the needs of society. The society turns to others. 
Tt would be unfortur.gr if the general absence of professionals from the grout; 
me 'hods used in the K and P projects should serve to continue to exclude such 
mi thods from the repertoire of the professional. It woui *. be helpful as a further 
stimulus to the profession if Ihc Employment Service would take advantage of the 
exp.i nonces of the F m.d TJ projects in the use of group methods. It has been 
dtagpng its f< >A on the matter out of an apparent, but misguided, allegiance to 
iudiv iJunl tourse'ir.; ;i? the ' highest’' type of professional conduct and service. 
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None of the E and D experience supports such a role for individual counseling. 
Subprofessionals 

Tho value and usefulness of subprofessionals, in working with disadvantaged 
youlhs.has been one of the outstanding demonstrations of the E and D program. 

The products of that demonstration have already been represented in such pro- 
grams as Project CAUSE and VISTA, Despite the absence of definitive research 
on the matter, the experience s of E and D projects in this re-gard have been so 
uniformly positive as to lend gr^at weight to the idea that subprofessionals, parti- 
cularly those drawn from the same culture as the target population, can perform 
the most useful services in programs for disadvantaged \ uths and, under profes- 
sional support and supervision, ean carry out much of the direct contact services 
required. 

There is also a danger to be avoided. In only one of the E and D projects 
OMCA) was care taken to protect the supervisory function from being inundated 
by service demands. The danger is, that with the short funding characteristic of 
E and D projects and the emphasis in Washington on the number of youths served, 
the pressures on a project will almost always operate to make supervision one of 
the first casualties. In the absence of a good supervisory program, projects may 
reslrkt their suhprofcssionals to those areas where they can do least harm on 
their own; the result wilt he a failure to use the full talents and resources of the 
subprofessional s . 

In any case, there is no evidence presented in any of the E and D projects 
that those tasks performed bv subpro' mnals would have been or were belter 
performed by professionals , except in those cases where the subprofessional was 
employed in a clearly professional role for which he was simply poorly qualified. 
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Another major achievement of the E and I) programs was the institutionali- 
sation of an interventionist stance, in which the willingness of counselors to er’er 
directly into all facets of a youth’s life, and lo t**ke a h^nd in helping to solve pro- 
blems between the youths and many different parts of his social environment, was 
most apparent. This willingness inav not onh have helped many Youths over 
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particular problems which might otherwise have blocked their growth toward 
employment ; it had a side benefit whose importance would be difficult to demon- 
strate empirically, but which nevertheless seems to be there. That benefit lies 
in the implicit communication Trom the counselor to the youth that the counselor 
cares enough about the youth to take unusual actions, to step out cf his passive 
role, to devote himself to problems whose contexts are outside the counseling 
office and even outside the center. Thus the counselor communicates that his 
friendship and support of the youth goes bejond that strictly required by the 
counselor’s role. Such unusual demonstrations of commitment may be required 
to overcome the typical suspiciousness and anomie of disadvantaged youths. It 
also means that counselors will learn more and more of the conditions of life of 
disadvantaged youths, Instead of remaining isolated from that life by the walls of 
their offices. Such exposure is likely to operate as a continuing motivation to 
keep counseling mere relevant to the needs of this population. 

To How -Up 

The absence of an adequate follow-up program in most projects marks a 
conspicuous failure in (he E and D program A failure not only of the projects, 
but of OMAT's ability to supervise its contract recipients to ensure that grantees 
provided the programs they had promised and for which they contracted. The 
ease with which so many projects relinquished thedr follow-up commitments under 
the pressure of serv ice needs indicates that follow-up is generally not perceived 
as central to the core of counseling. The experiences of the K and I> projects, 
however, lead to the conclusion that follow-up may provide ihe opportunity for 
the most effective ar.d strategic counseling, not only in encouraging job tenure, 
but also for career development. Job-upgrading, and for helping youths to see the 
need for t aining. Ihe concreteness and relevance of follow-up counseling also 
highly recommrnd it. 

Counseling in Residential P:ograms 

Only two projects realized their inter.tior. to embed counseling into a total 
iving experience for their vouths (NMl and Pinellas Counts) and one found that 
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ihc residence situation itself produced new stresses and problems for the youths 
of such magnitude as to be as difficult as the problems which residence was sup- 
posed to solve. Residential programs arc likely to involve counselors in more 
problems than those which are strictly relevant to the vocational needs of the 
youths, and these other problems become so imperious that the total effect can 
be to result in less .ocalional counseling. It is therefo' e recommended that resi- 
dential programs be funded only under unusual circumstances, such as a radical ly 
new technology (e.g . , CASE II oE the National Training School), or in the absence 
of any other possible way of reaching and working with a highly decentralized popu- 
lation of rural youths. 

Supervision and Staff leadership 

With the emphasis on counseling in the programs, there was a natural ten- 
dency for cou . ^ling personnel to play large, and in many eases, determining 
roles fn the design of project services and activities. In several projects coun- 
selors devoted more of their efforts to program planning and administration than 
they did to actual counseling interchanges with the youths. Unfortunately, pro- 
gram planning and administration has seldom been a formal part of the training 
of counselors, and Ihc result of this lack of training and experience was often a 
chaotic administration which seemed almost always to be responding to some 
crisis. One project even found it necessary to close down operations For a while 
so that it could pay some considered attention to its course. The projcci adminis- 
trative staff was tied up in endless negotiations with educational authorilics, with 
employment service representatives, with oMAT and FIAT, and with all the Incon- 
venience and time and money lost in wailing for and having to discard worthless 
GSA equipment. Vet the project nevertheless needed to appear successful enough, 
both In terms of the numbers served and the absence of embarrassing incident that 
might arouse any public criticism of the project, to ensure another vear’s continu- 
ation of the grant. The pressures were obviously too much for the staff, already 

trimmed to the bore by false economy, ^ to give adequate supervision and leadership 
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Recent research shows that sheltered workshops with large administrative 
superstructures actually produced more goods and services relative to costs than 
did those with small administrative staffs. 
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to their cadres. The general lack of In-service training and even of time for com- 
munication among staff members, was almost uniform among the projects. 

Effects on Youths o f K and I) Fending Patterns 

The last evaluative comment refers to observations made in two programs, 
ABCD and J.anc County, and developments which the reader could sense in several 
others (e.g. , Pinellas County). In these projects, the uncertainties and anxieties 
about contract renewal and attendant upon the phasing out of a program which was 
not to be renewed, had a disec rnablv negative effect on the souths, who tended to 
respond with inercasing acting out, loss of trust and confidence in the project, and 
resistance to counseling. This loss of effectiveness added further worries to the 
project staff who then feared that the acting out and other behavior of the youths 
would further reduce the project’s chance of being funded again. Thus the staff 
would become even more anxious, stimulating further acting out and anxiety in the 
youths in a vicious spiral. This is a further negative consequence of the short- 
tern funding pattern which has been criticized elsewhere in this report. If, des- 
pite recommendations to the contrary, the present structure of K and I) funding is 
to cont'ruo, OMPEH should develop with the projects some definite guidelines for 
phasing them oul. These might include not fundi rg projects which rely exclusively 
on OMPEH for their funds, OMPEH participation in locating otlmr sources cf funds 
for continuing the program, operation of projects for defined experimental periods 
after which project services and staff are taker over lock, stock, and barrel, as 
operating units, b\ the state employment services, ar.d'or, as a last resort, ado- 
quale planning and scheduling of funds so that no project is faced with last-minute 
cliff-hangirg acts about additional funding. OMPEH might consider requiring, as 
a part of the contract , a complete plan and Ijmclabte for project phasing out. 
OMPEH would have to make sure such plans were followed In order to avoid being 
in the position cf being a producer of problems for disadvantaged youths rather 
than the solver of problems. \\T;en OMPEH undertakes to fund a project for the 
vouths in a community, that unde risking involves a commitment to the vouths which 
emnm be simply forgotten when the project timetable expires. OMPEH must ac- 
cept the ro.-ponsibililv for weakening as touch as possible the negative consequences 
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to the youths in phasing out a project in which the youths had <<.cn a fast h- j r :<>i 
themselves, and the only indication that the nation cares nUa:: ih m. 

As was indicated earlier. K and 1) projects resist* d the tcmplaiiou n achiev. 
good placement records by dealing only with the most able youth* . As the t.*r\ -w 
of the poverty program wanes, however, this resistance jna\ weal.cn * wr. l.ef>»ix 
it gains much strength, in such organizations as the employment s< nia . H is 
therefore recommended that the Department of Labor insure against such ar cum- 
tuality by redesigning the basis on which it funds employment sitvki - and K and 
D projects. A basis for funding could be developed so that the l.ugvi tin. propor- 
tion of the case load consisting of disadvantaged people (as measured nbj<. etiwly 
by such devices as used bj the Job Corps in screening applicants), the 11*01*4 n ori y 
per case is granted. It would thus be in the agency’s interim! (<• giw priori tv t:» 
the disadvantaged, the aging, and the handicapped. 
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Supportive Services 



Given the definition of counseling and its rote which emerges from the 
preceding sections, it is apparent that many activities, which in other contexts 
are classed as supporive services, are here considered as aspects of coun -eHty 
as a behavioral change process. 

In some eases, the so-called supportive services (e.g. , residential c \j* •* 
ience) p. ovlded the settings within which counseling was done. In other ease.-, su- 
techniques as presenting rcle models of successful minority group members, <_■ 
providing opportunities for expiration of the world of work, were the vehicles 
through which agencies attempted to reach counseling goals. 

Some supportive services were necessary to permit counseliag to occ r 
at all (e.g. , legal services, health care). Some so-called supportive services 
v ere varieties of intervention which functioned as kinds of counseling In then o ■> 
right, and equally important, served as techniques with which the agency dm .ur * 
st rated its commitment to the youths (e.g. , family intervention, psyehoth- va;-> . 
cultural enrichment, recreation, financial and legal assistance). Indeed, t?< 
breakdown of the distinction between counseling (considered as an office activity 
engaged in through verbal interchange between a counselor n ix I one or m-are < ' . j : 
and other aetiv ities whu h contribute tc s replace, r enhance eou r .^lirg < fb i b >• 
ness is ot.o c: *he major features of ihe E and T) program, and one of its n.or-t 
impori ant achieve m«. n?s, 

I'n-ler these circiu st.cr..es it . . nppntf t lha» many mfiviiic-s trade.] >r 
known as support i% i services have been dealt v\ ith in this report as aspe ts of 
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counseling and counseling programs (e.g., casework, family intervention, etc. ). 
Thus, all that remain to be discussed are a few services not covered elsewhere 
and the description of some needs which emerged from project experience. 



Residential Facilities 

Residential facilities were providt d for three different purposes; to solve 
the problem of rural geography; correctional ly; and to provide for homeless or 
marginally- housed clients. 

Two projects involved voluntary residence by youths away from home in 
project-provided facilities (PiDellas County, NMU). A third project had Intended 
to provide a dormitory unit, but through administrative error, the facility did 
mt develop. 

Tn all three cases, the provision of housing was designed to be a solution 
to the pioblem of working with a population too thinly distributed over rural 
areas to support agency centers close to the homes of the youths. In the case of 
NMU, the residential facilities on a campus were simple extensions of the usual 
university pattern of providing housing and food service for its students, whereas 
Pinellas County used the residence as a framework for counseling and other ser- 
vices designed to change the behavior of the youths. Pinellas County discovered 
that, in fact, many of its youths came to the project to leave their homes and home 
communities, rather than from a desire for job training; few of these youths re- 
turned h'.rrc after the program. Although Pinellas County reports sound rather 
annoyed about this, the value of such a program in cneouragin rural youth to 
migrate to urban centers should be noted. This finding makes it especially regret- 
table that another project, whose aim was the urbanization of rural Appalachian 
youth, did rot realize its intention to provide* residential experience. Without 
Suih c \\ k rience, the youths did not in fact migrate to urban job centers, and on 
th.it score the project was a notable failure. 

N Mil’s program also w as design^ to inooutage migration out of the area 
and was similarly unsuccessful. Its contrast to the unintended .-access of 
Pircilas County may lx? a product of ihe difference between university ard non- 
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university sponsorship and facilities, or of cutturaL differences between Florida 
and Northern Michigan. 

Both Northern Michigan and Pinellas County were in the ironic position of 
providing residential services to provide rural youths with access to services, 
and then finding that some of the youths were denied project services because they 
could not successfully live in dormitories. Both projects found that the residen- 
tial experience created its own problems requiring attention to aspects of clients 1 
lives with which agt?ncics are not normally concerned (e.g. , keeping living quart- 
ers neat and orderly, conformity to agency definitions of its prerogatives and res- 
ponsibilities under the locus parentis relationship, etc.). Such attention provided 
the agencies with opportunities to extend their counseling to asepets of the youths 1 
lives which otherwise do not enter into the world of the local agency; but, at the 
same time, the projects invaded areas rather far removed from questions of em- 
ployability and concerned themselves with behavior which is otherwise not within 
the mandate of government or qua si -official administration. The presence of a 
large group of disadvantaged youths in a semi- public facility founded on middle- 
class norms is highly visible, and the agencies found that they had to take measures 
to defend themselves from public criticism. Sometimes these measures rep re- 
rented a requirement that the youths conform to middle-class behavioral standards 
in areas removed from questions of employability; sometimes the measures meant 
the remov al of a youth from the training program, thus defeating the program's 
primary mission of providing accessibility to employability -developing programs. 

In either case, the agencies had to devote a great deal of counselor time to resol- 
ving inter-and intra-group conflicts, thus decreasing the time they were available 
for more vocationally relevant counseling. 

The residence, as a solution to the problems of rural geography, poses its 
own problems a ml the latter set of problems may be greater than those for which 
the residential program was designed. I he Michigan program came to this con- 
clusion and has indicated that it will no longer base its training around on-campus 
residence. It seems likely that for programs which do not aim at relocation of 
trainees, mobile teams, to matter how costly and inefficient, n ay prove l^ss cost- 
ly and more effective than residence as a solution to the problem of geography. 



However, where relocation is desired, an urban-based residential program may 
be of value. 

Several projects provided housing for some of their youths. JOBS made 
arrangements for a small residential unit at a YMCA for those youths who either 
lacked homes oi whose homes were so disorganized that they needed to move out. 
The Wise County project located rooms for trainees without homes. Four other 
projects (Detroit, CPI, Lorton, ABCD) eLte the need to locate or provide living 
accomodations for some youths; ABCD stated it as a need for a halfway house. 
In addition, Philadelphia JF.VS noted that several youths had expressed : he de- 
sire to leave their neighborhood gangs but could not do so unless they left the 
neighborhood. Had the project been able to provide living accomodations, some 
youths might in fact have broker away from their gangs, Draper concluded that 
the location of the housing found for parolees was an important factor in deter- 
mining the parolee’s recreations and friendships, and his resistance to returning 
to crime, 

it should be noted in the above that those projects which did offer housing 
servi' i's for homeless youths did so informally and in a manner which maintained 
tb«' privacy of residence, rather than collectivizing the process through project- 
operated dormitories. These projects apparently did not find such housing ar- 
rangements difficult, although they were not able to use the residence units as a 
ba^e for counseling, as In KMU and Pinellas County, 

It appears that there is a need f r projects to provide some kinds of resi- 
dential facilitL s, but that these facilities c an be provided without the project 
putting itself in loco parentis . Finding rooms for youths appears to be a better 
course than formalized residential institutions. 

Two other projects involved residential experience, but in these cases it 
was non-voluntary in that the projects were located In correctional institutions. 
IK sc projects could exercise much greater eontiol over the behavior of the 
youths in residence. However, only one of these projects (Draper) was able to 
use its control effectively, the other program having so little organizational and 
progr.ui.nn tie coherence that it could not use the opportunities inherent in its 
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Even in the case of Draper the prison experiences of the youths, outside the 
training program, were only minimally used in support of the project's goals. 
Information about the youths’ behavior outside the project was gathered and later 
used to confront the youths in order to break through the roles they had adopted 
vis-a-vis the project. However, other vocationally -oriented use of the prison 
environment was lacking, such as the kind of programming of all aspects of life 
which was achieved at CASE 11 at the National Training School for Boys. 

The control aspects of the prison environment meant that the projects were 
not subjected lo the problems with which voluntary residential programs had to 
deal. The fact of incarceration provided legal sanction for the exercise of control 
and influence over aspects of youths* lives with which federally-financed voluntary 
programs may be ethically restricted from using. There is irony in the observa- 
tion that those projects which had the opportunity and right to manipulate the total 
life spaces of their youths did not use the opportunity, while those with less justifica- 
tion and less opportunity made the attempt, 

YOB recommends that institutional arrangements be made for those youths 
who are brain -damaged , mentally defective, addicted, or otherwise incapable of 
minimal regulation of their behavior, YOB found these youths so disruptive that 
they could not be served in YOB's program. Short of Imprisonment or a Syuanon- 
type program, however such youths would probably be even more destructive of 
a residential program. 

Doans and Financial Support 

The single most frequent!, mentioned need was for funds to be used for small 
loans to project youth. Detroit, Des Moines, YOB, Temple, NCCY, JOBS, 

I/orton, and VAS-AHro all mentioned the need for cash loans to the youths, while 
two other projects (Y MCA and KEY) Indicated that MUTA allowances were not suf- 
ficient for the needs of the youths. Des Moines found that 75 per cent of the youlh c 
needed loans at one time or another, at an average of $20 per youth. These loans 
were needed to tide the yoeth over the long delay before MDTA allowances arrived; 
and to provide them with carfare to the project, to job ir'erviews, and to work 
during the first week of employment before a psyt! ck was received. JOBS used 
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its loan fund: to help youths pay bills; catch up on back rent; to pay for babysitting; 
to buy needed clothing, uniforms for work, eyeglasses, and tools required for em- 
ployment, etc. YOB youths needed cash tor haircuts. Clothing and carfare needs 
were the most frequently cited. KEY reports noted that its youths’ families were 
in such desperate need that the MDTA allowances were used up before such ’'frills' 1 
as clothing could bought. 

At least three projects had loan funds available (Dcs Moines, Js'CCY, JOBS). 

A fourth donated money for clothing when the youths were ready tc go to job inter- 
views (VAS-Altro), One project also had a bonding program (JOBS) while another 
indicated the need for such a program (Neighborhood House) in order to make youths 
with delinquency records more acceptable to employers. 

Some projects were able to 1 use money from private sources for loans. In 
some projects, the project personnel themselves advanced money to the youths 
(ABCD). Some projects were able to get cash for clothing and other needed items 
from the Department of Welfare for eligible youths. In others, various expedients 
to solve individual problems were sought (e.g. , donations of clothing [KEY] ; 
special pleading for the client to finance companies ard other creditors I Dcs Moines 5; 
free hot lunches provided by local womens* groups [KEY] ; fare reductions for pro- 
ject youths on public transportation (Dcs Moines] . 

The willingness of project personnel to make use of such expedients did 
much to create an aura of total commitment and ’ try anything 4 ’ resourcefulness 
which characterized the E and D projects. However, relying upon such expedients 
had many undesirable consequences. The air of emergency involved, while exhil- 
arating at first, obviously became wearing on project staff, leading to a relatively 
early ’’burn-out” ot personnel. Such reliance meant that a great deal of time was 
consumed in developing community contacts on an ad hoc basis, and in seeking out 
an. I negotiating with sources of help, on a individual basis, for each youth with an 
emergency need. Such searching and negotiating was very costly in staff time and 
effort for relatively small pay-off in increasing the youth’s employability, and 
meant that other services and activities had to bo curtailed in the chaos of respon- 
ding to crises. 

These c rises could have been handled more economically, if the projects 
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had been able to buy directly the services needed, or to dispense money them- 
selves. The money provides a mechanism for dealing with a variety of problems 
(rent, carfare, tools, clothing, etc.) so that the agenc’?s do not have to respond 
to individual crises which have no carry-over value* 

The disbursement of money provides the agencies with a valuable opportu- 
nity to engage (he youth in counseling concerning his economic life which could 
be most effective. Having a slush fund for such jAtrposes would therefore greatly 
enhance the agencies' counseling capability. 

There are several reasons for strongly recommending that project budgets 
include slush funds for meeting financial emergencies of the youth. Fuch funds 
should permit expenditures up to a relatively low dollar limit per youth without 
accountability, in order to avoid the kind of accounting pr cedures which make it 
impossible for the funds to be used effectively in emergencies, or which so for- 
malize their use that they would not serve effectively. In addition to small amounts 
for such informal uses as buying a youth a cup of coffee or paying his fare to a job 
interview, a larger dollar limit per capita should be available for legitimate pur- 
poses on a more formal basis with accountability requirements. 

Legal Services 

Several projects found occasion to seek legal aid for some youths and, in 
many projects, personnel made court appearances on behalf of their trainees. 
Neighborhood House used donated and low-fee lawyers. Hunter’s Point included 
legal services, welfare aid, and police-parole services. YMCA, PAL, Spring- 
field Goodwill, VAS-Altro, JOBS, Des Moines, CPI, and MIA’ were among those 
projects In which project personnel had contacts with courts, juvenile, and parole 
authorities. Lorton and ABCD report a need for legal services. The larger pro- 
jects (MVY, CP1| had the use of legal service s as a part of their organization. In 
others, project staff used their own legal knowledge (often inadequate) or solicited 
free or inexpensive services from private attorneys in the community or from 
governmental unit?. 

There Is obviously real reed for legal services. Poor youths do not have 
access to lawyers and, while this may no longer be a problem in criminal cases 
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since recent Supreme Court rulings requiring courts to appoint counsel, it is a 
problem in civil cases and in criminal cases which do not fall under court juris- 
diction. 

Further, projects need legal services to advise project personnel on the 
rights of the youths vis-a-vis school, welfare, and other bureaucracies; about civil 
service and other potential employers; and particularly concerning juvenile law. 
There is evidence that project personnel do not understand the special limited 
meaning o' juvenile offenses and juvenile records, when reporting records of 
arrests or convictions on employment applications and civil service applications 
is at issue. There is also evidence that project personnel do not understand the 
rights of their clients a xi their clients’ families under existing welfare laws, anj 
have therefore acquiesced in decisions which deprived clients of benefits to which 
they were really entitled. Counsel would also enable projects to recover or replace 
some loan funds for clothing, carfare, etc., through knowledge of the ights of 
many clients to receive such supp'ements from welfare. 

Neighborhood House also suggests that projects, in areas in. which federal 
agencies are major potential employers, could profit from a civil service consul- 
tant who could offer advice regarding the right of youths to hearings and appeals, 
the obligation to report juvenile records, etc. NCCY’s experience with the Armed 
rces, who turned down youths simply because they had beer remanded to a state 
school when the parental home was ruled inadequate, and Neighborhood House’s 
experience with civil service authorities, who rejected yorlhs without? hearing 
on the basis of minor delinquency records, point to the need for expert consulta- 
tion in these areas. 

For these reasons one could place the need for legal services second only 
to the need for loan funds in youth-serving agencies, In both cases there is some 
question as to whether the prevision of such supportive services is properly the 
responsibility of the Department of l.abor. Ihc existing model of social services 
in the United States is one of compartmenlali zed and bureaucratized agencies. 

When an E and t) project fills a gap left by the education, welfare, and legal insti- 
tutions of America, it begins to operate on the alternative model of integrated 
services for a particular population, rather than the usual model of specialized 
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services for the entire population. The logical extension of such a move to all 
other population groups would result in massive overlapping and mismatching 
with the existing organizations. The Department of Labor should consider the 
extent to which it will make explicit such a policy, and thus move toward a fairly 
fundamental reorganization of social -welfare programs on the national level, as 
part of the Department’s long-term planning. 

Health Car e 

Many of the projects reported on the poor physical health of the youths. Des 
Moines found that 41 percent of the youths had vision impairments; at NCCY 90 
percent failed vision tests. Dcs Moines found 38 percent of the youths suffering 
problems of obesity. JOBS found 588 medical problems out of 1, 135 youths. 
VAS-Altro found medical problems in 30 out of 40 trainees. In tlie Detroit program 
thorough physical examinations showed that 84 percent of the youths had medical 
problems, most of which would not have been picked up under routine, superficial 
screenings. Sixty percent of those problems were ultimately asoribable to poor 
nutrition and the project suggests :hat the fatigue and poor motivation of disadvan- 
taged youths may be direct symptoms of underlying physical illnesses. JOBS 
and Philadelphia JEVS noted the need for treatment of VD, to which Philadelphia 
JEVS also adds TB. YOB also reported need for tatoo removal and plastic sur- 
gery' to help youths appear more socially acceptable to potential employers. 

Despite the apparent needs, projects varied widely in what they did alxml 
them. Davis Goodwill gave very superficial physical examinations but no 
ment, while VAS-Altro, also a sheltered workshop, provided extensive medical 
work-ups and treatment. PAL arranged to gvt glasses for its youths . Skills 
{"enter gave medical and dental assistance including free looth-cloaning. Wise 
County solicited Vocational Rehabilitation to lake rare of c \cs. teeth hearing, and 
cosmetic tooth defects, Hut the Skills Center found souths unwilli 4 to accept re- 
ferrals to Vocational Rehabilitation KEY arranged for dental care from the Hoard 
Board of Education plus low fees fron total dentists Neighborhood IHc-e user! the 
local health department and Department of Welfare for medical aid CPI, New 
Jersey OHO. Wise County, ar-rf NCCY either made referrals to existing agencies, 
solicited medical resources from their communities, or integrated in-hous-. existing 
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it impossible to remedy medical, optical, or dental problems through local re- 
sources, because the professional societies in the community reacted negatively 
to the project. Some projects were able to arrange for diagnostic examinations 
through local authorities (school physicians, local health department doctors, 
etc.) but they could not get treatment for the identified conditions (PAL). Tn 
Pinellas County, the county physician was unlicensed and thus not authorized to 
provide treatment. In New York City, youths had to apply for medical services 
as must any other indigent person, with the added difficulty that New York regu- 
lations required the permission of minors 1 parents before treatment could be 
rendered. For many poor youths, such a requirement is an impossibility, put- 
ting him and ’he agency into the position of having to collude in minor forgery, 
implicitly or explicity, which is hardly likely to enhance the youth's respect for 
law and social institutions. 

Two projects had n urses on the project staff, and found them used exten- 
sively (VAS-AItro and AIICD). On the other hand, several projects did not re- 
port any medical services (KFY, Springfield Goodwill, YOU, among others). 

Visual and dental care seemed to receive the most attention in project 
reports, with several projects able to make j rrangements for free glasses from 
local optometric societies and free dental care from dental societies. However, 
medical care seemed to be a different matter and one suspects that the emphasis 
on vision and dentistry may be more a reflection of the coope ration of dentists 
and optometrists, and the unwillingness of physicians, than a reflection of the 
relative importance of the problems. 

The project reports provide ample justification for medical, dental, and 
optometric services which include thorough diagnosis and treatment. However, 
many of the medical conditions encountered were chronic, non-dt bilital ing, and 
iv *t markedly influential in determining a youth ‘4 ability to get or ke*. p a job. 
Whether the IX pa tnur.t of Labor should fill Ihe gaps left by current inadequate 
arrangements Cr providing for health iaie for aH Arm rU.ins remains a quiMion. 
Most pr 'Jevt < did not find the u>e of exiting h* .Oth agel)> irs (county hcallh do- 
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purposes to E and D projects. Or it could build those services into agencies 
directly (as in France, in which a physician is part of the staff of each employ- 
ment service office). Or, if it were to decide that it is not the appropriate agency 
to provide needed medical services, or that it did not wish to support the model 
of integrated services for special populations, as discussed earlier, the Depart- 
ment could instead support or sponsor legislation which would extend or amplify 
present health eare programs. For example, it might be feasible and desirable 
to extend Medicare to all people receiving pay, allowances, or training under 
MDTA and to the families of such beneficiaries. This would permit projects 
and Youth Opportunity Centers to use the machinery which is already in existence 
and become fairly efficient in its operation, and would obviate the need for each 
project to make its own special arrangements for health care from already over- 
used publicly -supported health agencies. It would also transfer the costs of medi- 
cal care from the Department of I.abor to the Medicare through Social Security, 

Psychotherapy 

Two projects (JOBS and CPI) had formal arrangements for providing psycho- 
therapy for those youths show ing evidence of severe personal! ty disorders, In the 
case of CPI, the arrangements were free with the therapy provided for a limited 
number of eases at the local Veterans Administration Hospital. JOBS retained 
a private firm in group practice to provide consultation and individual therapy. 
Several other projects male referrals to community agencies: Dos Moines re- 
commended psychiatric evaluation (but apparently not treatment) for forty per- 
cent of the youths, on the basis of MMPI test results, PAL, Philadelphia JLYS, 
and YAS-AHro referred youths to other agencies, with VAS-AJIro finding that 
i ghly percent of the youths had severe emotional problems. 1 However, YMC'A 
rep its a v,* e»l for psychi «trie consultation, .in 1 Pinellas County found that local 
.tgeneb s w» re b*o b^sy to take she youths. N • J it a mi pjowrhd. l»y thos? pro- 
jects which referred youth* to eommv: i ty agencies, bout the eittciiUT.css ol 
the referrals <t the acceptance of the rt ferr b- by he receiving agencies. 

^ T his figui c is high!;, susi e t , n tinting l hr -lsyihrp itholngy bias of the 
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Recreation 

Several projects provided recreational facilities for the youths (Pinellas 
County, NMU, CPI, MFY, Lane County, KCCY, 

were limited and relatively inactive in nature (e.g. , pool tables, table tennis, 
lounges). Some also sponsored team sports, excursions, and the like. Often 
these activities were combined with cultural enrichment activities (trips to mus- 
eums, theaters, music and art fairs, tourist sites). Most projects found their 
budget and staff too limited for effective use. Pinellas County suffered a space 
shortage, and KEY had to carve its recreational space inf 1 >ft s. KEY .md 
Y-MCA used local YMCA facilities for recreation. 

Lane County found that its public image was hurt by its t creation facili- 
ties. The public objected to seeiDg youth on MDi A allowances, ostensibly being 
prepared for public employment, spending their time at pool tnl e: in the project 
quarters. Ihe Skills Center, on the other hand, felt that s "f a si«orts league, 
and such extra-curricular activities as a jazz band, were helpful in giving the com- 
munity exposure to the youths and in giving the youths grcatei • -outset with the 
community outside the ghetto. The difference between Lane Cc-uriy and the Skills 
Center probably lies in the degree of public appreciation for ihe n l rc.itlon invol- 
ved and the status accorded to athletic and musical skill. 

Some recreational programs had other values. YOU used yuuth entertain- 
ment as a means of attracting youths to the project. PAL l s*mi:il clubs as the 
context for social group work, and Temple organized group i *ri ih n to help the 
trainees form a group identity. KCCY used recreation to ckvolvp -adership skills 
Id its youth. In several projects, the youths participated in plar ing their own 
recreation, with all the counseling values such planning part ic i r -ion entails (NMU, 
PAL, YOB). In three porjccts, !-taff and clients participate i togethe r ir. entertain- 
ment and sports (YMCA, NMV, Pinellas County) as way s of HrU'.rg rapport and 
demonstrating to the youths that the staff enjoyed being wit^ thorn. 

Recreation is generally considered an absolute good, nr * <ome opportuni- 
ties for recreation an necessary for youths who spend a sign fUant mount of time 
In project facilities. However, the amount and type of rccreati ■ to be provided 
should be a function of the iwrposcs it is to serve in the par*io l »r program. It 
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appears from project reports that there were only a few cases in which the role 
of recreation in project goals was clearly assessed, or in which recreation was 
selectively used to contribute to those goals. One has the impression that some 
projects were beguiled by the razzle-dazzle of elaborate recreational programs, 
in an effort to show how unorthodox the projects were, but without objective eval- 
uation of the use of thu program, or its effectiveness in attracting youths to the 
project, for example. Nor do any of the project reports indicate that types of 
recreation were specifically selected in order to meet counseling goals for par- 
ticular youths. Finally, some very good projects (in the sense of improving em- 
ployability) were without recreational components, while some very poor ones 
included them. The reverse was also true. The appropriateness of a recreation 
program in an E and D program probably depends upon the extent to which the 
project limits itself to a work- training program, or broadens its self-definition 
to approximate settlement house functions. 

Cultural Enrichment 

Several projects included cultural enrichrmnt programs, in which youths 
were exposed to some of the institutions and experiences with which ghetiu dwell- 
ers typically have no contact. These included museum visits, excursions to a 
beach, to the theater, to baseball games, to local universities, etc. YMCA took 
its clients to tourist sites around New York; YOI1 had an elaborate enrichment 
program includirg visits to a university. 

The assumption underlying the elaboration of cultural enrichment programs 
in employability -development agencies is that poor youths lack knowledge, much 
less appreciation, of cultural resources and that this lack !cau s the i r lives poor- 
er and makes them less able lo respond appropriately to situations in which mch 
knowledge is relevant. Such situations presumably arise at work, and lack of 
knowledge of things which middle-class people take for granted makes a youth 
appear more stupid than he is. 

\ MCA's visitation program also had the goal o{ making the boys’ fannlar 
with New York's public transportation system, so that they would be more will- 
ing and able to take jobs outside their immediate neighborhood. YOB’s program 
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also functioned as an aid to project recruiting, to attract youths to the project. 

take recreation, cultural enrichment is an absolute good. Such programs 
attempts to replace some aspects of the secondary education which |»or youths 
have rejcctc<i. However, il is possible to question the extent to which such pro- 
grams contribute to employability, and to discover how elaborate a program 
needed to raise employability to measurable amounts. Does participation in a 
cultural enrichment program increase scores on culture- loaded tests? This is a 
resoarehable question. ft would be relatively easy to observe placement and job- 
tenure rates among youths from a project permitted to participate in a cultural 
enrichment program and among another group from the same project for whom 
such participition was denied for purposes of the research. 

Such a test would not, of course, determine policy on supjKut of enrich- 
ment programs. It is possible that the Department eorccives of its tasks more 
broadly than simply employability, and thus would favor enrichment programs in 
principle. 'I' he surplus value of enrichment programs ir. providing ret nation, 
giving community exposure to the youths, a ml attracting disadvantaged youths 1<> 
the project would also figure in a policy decision. All of these claimed values 
could be enpirk.dly tested. Do projects identical in all resects save for the 
presence or absence of an enrichment program differ in recruitment rates? Are 
community attitudes, assessed by survey methods, noticeably altered by the pte- 
snice or absence of a cultural enrkhment program? Are the attitudes of the youths 
toward the community affected by enrichment? IX> youths .n a project without 
enrichment program -produced recreation gripe more th:u> those in a project 
u ith i nr ich merit ? 

As in the ease of ret rc.ilion.il programs. theie jppc.irs I 1 ' be no cerrcl.t- 
lion Ih tween program t ffeeliver.css and the presence <>r ;ibsmv of enrn hmcr.i 
.utilities. lfoue\t r. it 'hvs seem that those png. its whuh were most noisy 
:»l»out i nriihiiKnt were also the ones with relative ly poor actual j »b training and 
placements. Cultural 4 nrirhmcnl programs may increase the effectiveness of 
good job training and placement programs, 1ml it appears unlikely that they . an 
eoniperisatf for inadequate development along those lines. The extent to which 
cultural enrichment programs divert project staff from functions which ought to 
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ha vo higher priority is the extent to which such programs interfere with, rather 
than enhance , the project’s mission, 

1 mage - Building 

Closely allied 1o cultural crrichmert programs, and in some cases Identi- 
cal to them, are programs specifically designed to affect the youths' image of 
themselves as people with a history, a culture, and a role in the world whirls is 
of value. Obviously, such image-building is directed primarily at minority- 
group members (although of course all youths are members of a minority) and 
assumes the value of eultural diversity. Image-building programs included such 
activities as Negro History Week, Negro Art Fairs, Mexican Folk Dancing 
(YOU), and glooming and beauty clinics (YOU, Temple), etc. 

In many projects the presumed value of smh aeti\ities in enhancing self- 
concepts, in building pride and self-confidence, are turther enhanced by involving 
the youths directly in the planning and execution of die activities and events (YOU) 
Thus image-building projects have both counseling and educational values, with 
all the learn mg implied in the opportunity f'>r youths to cooperate and effectively 
produce something of recognized and real v:duo» Nueh projects have the added 
advantage of providing good community exposure in a format which enhances the 
community's appreciation and respect for the youths who planned and carried out 
the event. The ultimate refinement is for the image-building activities to 
have direct relevance to the youths’ job training (c.g. , printer apprentices doing 
the printing, clerk trainees mailing the notices, carpenter trainees doing the 
necessary construction, etc.). This is a level of cxc’uisiu- ness which is often not 
rasv to arrange, and no examples of its achievement were present in project 
reports. 

As with other supportive activities, there is much room for \a!M research 
to document the claimed to lues of image-building programs. He fore and after 
studies of self-concept changes, of community attdudcs, could be easily managed 
within the context of on-going project activities. 
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Hole Mode ls 

lkali explicitly and implicitly many projects arranged to provide youths 
with contact with jx-oplc who could serve as role models. These arrangements 
ranged from bringing famous people who had begun life in poverty, or famous 
people of the same ethnic or racial backgrounds as the trainees, to the project, 
to rule models closer to home; skilled workers from the youths* communities, 
project staff of the same racial- ethnic background, or visits from s-,ucces>ful 
former trainees, you brought Negro businessmen, entertainers, and sports 
figures to the project. PAL and MJ'Y used successful former trainees, Temple 
got successful Negro women to talk to the girls. Draper, a prison project, 
brought successful community leadens who were ex- convicts. St. Louis JEVS 
hired two Negro basketball stars as summer employees to help in counseling, 
recruiting, job d, velopnient, and public relations. All projects employed staff 
members from minority groups; 1‘inellas County noted that it was the first time 
that many of the youths had o\cr had contact w ith an educated, professionally 
trained Negro. YMCA employed skilled Negroes as its instructors. 

Hole models seemed to serve three functions: inspirational, educational, 
and propagandisin'. Inspirational models were those which tried to raise the 
aspirations of the youths by showing them the extent to which it is iwssibli* to be 
successful. Educational models serve as examples of behavior the youths can 
imitate. In a sense, the former serves a motivational purpose, while the latter 
produces learning. The third function, propaganda, was served by using prestige 
figures with whom the youths ear identify to tell them things the project would like 
thmn to accept. 

Net: * of the project reparts reflet t well thought-cut programming of role 
models beyond a fairly superficial use of the concept of identification. As a result, 
no project appears to have used role models to a maximum advantage, except 
perhaps YMCA. Nor did any of the projects use the extensive research on imita- 
tion learning, on 'evel of aspiration, or on attitude change in programming their use 
of models. Some projects provided only brief and relatively distant contact with 
" * roIT| l ^e youths were expected to learn responses, despite the re- 

FRir which indicates that imitation learning Is maximized by the proper arrangements 
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(e.g. , use of a model older and larger than the youth, reward for the to-be- 
imitated response, opportunity to observe the response being rewarded, etc* ). 

No project reported any data indicating that exposure to an inspirational model 
raised aspiration levels and, in any ease, tueh effects are likely to be observed 
only when an opportunity is provided for the audience to make a response imme- 
diately after exposure to the inspirer, and this was typically not arranged. The 
vast social psychological research on the effects of prestige endorsement on 
attitude change was uniformly ignored. 

These are unfortunate deficiencies, and are probably due to the absence of 
social scientists from project staffs- Few project directors have had sufficient 
contact with the research literature to make effective use of it in program plan- 
ning. This is especially unfortunate with respect to the use of role models, which 
is potentially a very effective device. Inasmuch as it seems unlikely that K and D 
projects will add significantly to their capabilities for using the products of psycho- 
logical and social research, OMPER should consider alternatives which might help 
projects make more effective use of role models. One such alternative would be 
the preparation of an extensive background paper on role models by a social 
scientist familiar with both the research literature and the operation of youth- 
serving agencies, to translate the findings of research into operational terms ap- 
propriate to the E and H projects. 

M is cell a noons 



T rai* porta lion 

Many projects had transportation problems. When KEY was unable to dev- 
elop a residential facility, it turned to bussirg youths into the project from the 
hollows. They had to use USA -supplied buses which were so unreliable as to 
seriously handicap the project. YOU and Neighborhood House report needs for 
transportation around town, to bring youth * to the projects, to job site::, etc. 

Dos Moines arranged for reduced fares on public transportation to help yuulhs 
report for training. Lack of transportation kept many New Jersey OEO yruths 
out of MDTA training. 
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jors rented transportation to take youths to new jobs; other projects hoped 
for driver training to enable youths to get to the project site, to go for job inter- 
views, and to go to work when placed (YMCA, YOB, Neighborhood House, Lorton, 
Skills Center, N’CCY, MFY, and New Jersey OEO). However, resources for pro- 
viding driver education were limited, with the projects often relying on volunteers. 
New Jersey OEO used VISTA workers for some driver training, but other projects 
were not so foriumto, In two projects, there were reports of training youths for 
jobs which they then could not accept because they lacked driver’s licenses 
(Lorton, YMCA), In both eases, youths were trained as auto mechanics, but 
could not work as such since they could not drive cars. 

However, driver training is apparently not the complete answer even in 
Los Angeles, which has only the most limited jiublic transportation system. YOB 
found that the ears available to the boys were broken-down wrecks that could not 
be relied on to get the boys to work on time; yet the alternative was for the boys 
to buy better cars at outrageous interest rates. 

There is no simple solution to the transportation problem. Arranging for 

2 

low fares on public transport systems appears to be a useful device. Lsc of 
volunteers can also be helpful, although agencies typically find that it takes as 
much time and expense lo administer it as would have taken to hire new staff mem- 
bers to do the same work. Project reporJ^ on ihe rod-tape involved in getting GSA 
equipment, and on the poor quality of the equipment received, are uniform and rule 
out GSA as a source. In the long run, the most feasible arrangement would prob- 
ably be for projects to lease the necessary vehicles. In any ease, it seems clear 
that OMPEft must be more generous in permitting budgeting for transportation 
expenses. Funding elaborate programs for making youths employ idde when they 
cannot take work bev.iu-c they cannot get to the project, to job interviews, or lo the 
places of employment, is like designing a magnifies-: l hou>o without entrances nr 
stairs. 

2 

“U would have been useful for project* Mich as KKV M train their clients 
to operate „ t -an sport at ion system, including chauffer ing, vehicle niaintf nance 
and repair, etc. This would provide effective job training as well as solve the 
transportation problem. 

ERJC 
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Babysitting 

Second only to transportation problems as a roadblock to effective utiliza- 
tion of E and D project resources by poor youths is the need for babysitting ser- 
vices. Several projects indicated that they lost many girls because satisfactory 
arrangements could not be made to care for their infants while they were in 
training (VAS-Altro, Temple, JOBS|. JOBS provided loans to pay for babysit- 
ting, while CPI had a day care center. For those projects large enough to pro- 
vide for day care, such an arrangement would be the best so far as keeping the 
girls in the project. It might also be noted that such a center could serve as a 
job training site for child-earc workers (teacher aides, nursery assistants, 
practical nursing for children, etc.). For smaller projects, it might be ap- 
propriate for the project to arrange a contract with a local public or private 
nursery to provide day care services for the clients' infants and children at a 
fixed fee to the E and D project. As a last resort, providing funds for private 
babysitters should be permitted, although this arrangement is clearly poorer 
than contracting child-care services from some community resource. 



IV 

Summary of Recommendations 
for Programs, Plans, and Policies 



YV Tl'UK E AND D POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 
Project Initiation and Plannin g 

1. OMPKU should shift its stance from one of encouraging service agen- 
cies And organizations to submit proposals, to one of sponsoring projects whose 
major functions are innovation, testing pL'ograms through practical application, 
demonstration to operating agencies, generation of hypotheses to be empirically 
tested, arid identification of areas in which knowledge relevant to agency practice 
is required. Such a policy would be more compatible with OMPER 's r.oed to ex- 
ercise control over projects to permit the coordinated testing of programs in good 
vs. poor labor market areas, in rural vs. urban centers, using professional vs. 
nonprofossional manpower, with andwiincnn image-building supportive somites, 
etc. The period of random trying-out of ideas, based on local initiative, should 
be ended as no longer fruitful In the absence of more definitive tests of efficiency. 

2. OMPER should require proposa 1 for E and D contracts to be specific 
in language and intention. Project proposals should not only include the state- 
ments that ’View technique s" will be tried, but should specify the nature of the 
technique to be attempted, the nature of tie evidence sufficient to validate or in- 
validate the continued use of the technique, the approximate limits of the time 
period within which the approach will be tried, and the alternatives should the 
approach be invalidated. While OMPER would not wish to rigidity projects by 
requiring close adherence to such plans, OMPER should be assured that agencies 
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have given adequate and explicit consideration to such matters in ad v ance of op- 
erator . 

3. The level of planning recommended requires thatOMPKR provide pro- 
jects with funds for program development, pi lot- testing, and feasibility study 
before full scale operating funds are obligated. This requires some mrtnod of 
obligating funds for more than one year, such as that used by the National Institutes 
of Health. 

4. OMPER should require agencies to have training and placement resources 
which go beyond a statement of capacity for development of such resources in 
advance of operation. These should include commitments to develop and/or operate 
training programs, and commitments to employ project-referred youths. The 
development of such resources would be made possible by pre-ope rational program 
planning funds. 

5. OMPER should not sponsor programs in which work experience training 
is conducted by agencies over which the project has no supervisory control, or in 
which special training of the supervisors involved has not been included. 

6. Project proposals should include detailed plans ;cnd schedules for phasing 
out the project at the termination of the contract procedure, with a firm set id 
deadlines for the steps involved, to become operative at a s* t date in advance of 
contract expiration if firm commitment of iurlher funding ha~ rot yet been received. 

7. OM PEI' should acquire panels of consultant lo review and evaluate 
project proposals, and to advise DMPKR on such matters as fcus.hilit), capability 
of the agency for the project, and validity of the pr"p sod procedures. 

P roject Operation s 

1. OMPER should require |x riodic status repo ts fruin all projects, using 
corrnn-n definitions of such matters as phue’vnt records, droi-u:' ■ te. These 
reports should include follow-up data on lengths of placements, wage? received, 
as well as descriptions of processes (e.g. , assessment techniques and c .-u'-scling 
procedures). 

2. OMPER should make independe nt consultants available t 1- * ]> iy periodic 
visits to the projects /or training, advising, and consultation with project sla f f. 
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It should be clearly understood by the consultants, contractors, and OMPKH 
that such consultants v%. ill play no part in evaluating projects or in making deci- 
sions regarding funding or contract renewal. 

3, OMPER staff should be expanded to make it possible to provide adequate 
supervision of the extent to which contractors fulfill contract obligations. It 
should also have available independent (i.c., consultative) experts for advice on 
technical matters concerning assessment, research, counseling, and behavior 
modification. 

4. Arrangements should be made to permit projects to phase-in youths at 
less than full-time, with MDTA allowances proportionately reduced for those 
youths not ready for full-time participation* Projects should also be able to re- 
ward good performances by raising the allowances of trainees at various points 
in their training careers, 

3. Project sponsorship should include and demand follow-up counseling 
after placement and career-development activities. 

6, OMPKH should provide projects with funds for loans to trainees and for 
the uur chase of supportive services (e.g., medical and dental care, legal aid, 
bonding, purchase of clothing, haircuts, provision of transportation, and baby- 
sitting}. 

7. Residential facilities should be provided when reeded, but in a way that 
avoids project responsibility for, and interference in, the private lives of the 
client.-; unrelated to employability. Suitable arrangements would include rental 
of YMCA rooms, rooming and boarding houses, and other independently operated 
pi; bl i c :t tcom odalions. 

s. Mobile teams are preferable to residential centers for rural papulations, 
except where the i in of the project is urbanisation, tn the latter ease, profits 
should tv ’uxMcd in the uibar. areas which could verv< as su. table relocation goals 
for the ycuths. 

9. Project funds should be adequate to offer professional tvrsonm.1 compe- 
titive salaries wi:h those employed in operating agencies. A higher proportion 
of funds for administrative staff and operations should be expected than is typical 
in operating agencies. 

’M r i 



OMPEU Policies 



1. OMPER should devise a clear policy concerning the meaning of experi- 
mentation and dc nionstratioi.. Projects should be funded on the basis of their 
ability to develop, tvy, and assess innovative program features, and/or apply 
social science knowledge in agency settings. Sponsorship should not be on the 
basis of local service needs to a disadvantaged population, except as ihc ability 
to deliver services is a test of the* program features. Within those limits, pro- 
grams should be able to use the resources of the most creative and effective 
personnel in ways which may serve as models to other agencies operated by more 
typical representatives of the same manpower pool. Program features which rely 
on the use of professional personnel not available to operating agencies (c, g. , 
psychiatrists) arc of little value for experimental- demonstration purposes. 

2. OMPER should shift some of its resources from the support of projects 
concerned directly with counseling and assessment to those concerned with ex- 
perimentation and demonstration of Job development techniques. 

3. OMPER should seek legislation and/or administrative arrangements so 
tbit a single authority can be responsible for funding and overseeing project 
operation and its associated MDTA» OJT, and WET training. T his body should 
have the authority to provide all the necessary approvals and clearances now re- 
quired from state and federal educational authorities, and state and federal em- 
ployment services. 

4. OMPER should develop its ability to produce and distribute relevant 
program materials to E and D and operating agencies. Such materials include 
descriptions of applications, in program terms, of recent research in the social 
and behavioral sciences, information about apparently successful program features, 
and reviews of assessment and counseling practice techniques, 

5. OMPER should seek legislation to prevent discrimination by unions in 
apprenticeship training programs and in union membership. 

G. OMPEU should expand the availability of vocational training in the 
apprenticeable trades. 

7. OMPEU should initiate long-range plans for the expansion of accessibility 
to vocational training on a rational scale. Such expansion requires resources 
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beyond those available to school systems, should include the resources of Industry, 
and should be predicated on the principle that the methods of train irg must be 
adaptable to the needs and capacities of the trainees, rather than on the notion of 
eligibility and suitability of trainees for invariant training methods. Test criteria 
of admissability to training, such as Cl A TV* scores, should be abandoned, 

8. OMPEU should initiate steps to modify those civil service and merit 
system procedures which discriminate against the disadvantaged. Specifically.- 
(1) educational requirements which have r.ot been empirically demonstrated * j 
predict job success and tests whose correlations with defensible criteria of job 
performance are less than .70, should be found to be in non-compliance with stan- 
dards of equalily-of-acccss to government employment; (2) pass-fa ►’ cut-off scores 
should lx* set at the minimum level required for acceptable job performance; 
and (3) selection from among those passing should lx* either on a random basis or 
on the basis of need, rather than or the basis of score ranking. 

5b OMPER should develop national resources for producing, organizing, 
and communicating program- relevant research on manpower anil manpower ser- 
vices. These resources should include adequately financed research laboratories 
or centers, independent of direct federal control, but intimately associated with 
V. and 1) and/or operating agencies. These laboratories would be required to 
satisfy program personnel's need for information, and the operating agencic-s 
would be* required to try out in practice the conclusions of the research. Such 
research centers would best operate through the constiuction of a defined set of 
priorities in rescarehable questions over a ten-year ixriod, with annual review 
of progress toward the dicennial objectives, 

10. The sheltered workshop format for employability development should be 
encouraged. The capability and effieierry of such programs would be enhanced if 
staff time did not have to be devoted to soliciting subcontracts from manufacturers, 
and if such programs could offer trainees a variety of work tasks which go beyond 
the most simple, routine ones. OMPEtt should seek legislation which would give 
such programs (including non-profit work-training cooperatives) something like 
' most favored nation" status in competing for federal contracts and subcontracts 
from federal contractors. 

1 v)7 
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11. OMPER, should seek legislation which would extend Medicare to reci- 
pients of MOT A training allowances and their dependents. 

12. The requirement that young school drop-outs be out of school for one 
year to be eligible for MDTA tr^ir ng pay and allowances is non-functional and 
should be abLindoned. 

OM PE R -Supported Research 

A review of project reports concerning assessment, counseling, and sup- 
portive services suggests that OMPER should support the following research as 
immediately relevant to project and operating agency programs: 

1. Replication of the Federal Department Store project in similar and in 
other industries. Recent action by the Ford Motor Company, in eliminating 
selection tests, suggests an opportunity to valiuatJ the hypothesis that after a 
suitable period of training and experience, workers who could not have passed 
the test perform as well as these who could. 

2. Development, standardization, and validation of a short -form reading 

test. 

3. Development, standardization, and validation of an arithmetic test with 
norms based on needs for the amount jjid type of mathematical-computational 
skills required in various entry-level occupations. 

4 . Development of a picture vocational interest test. 

5. Empirical research cn the generality of "work habits' 1 and " verk role 
skills’ in disadvantaged youths, and the extent to which sveh responses arc 
affected by levels and types of worts incentives in disadvantaged compared to non- 
di sad va;R aged youths. 

6. Experimental comparison among four program ord rs: work-role *pre- 
vocational) training bcfjre skill training; work-role training concurrent with skill 
training; skill training w ithout associated work-role training; and skill training 
followed bv work- role tra ing. 

7. Development, standardization, and validation of uork-sample testing, 
to include: (a) samples of tasks r quiring the same psychomotor and cogrit 5 ve 
skills but differing in the industries in which the * isks are used; (b) independent 
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scores for work skills and for area of interest (in terms of industry-type); (c) 
comparison of experienced and inexperienced workers on the tasks; (d) un contami- 
nated evaluations of the predictive validity of scores; and (e) acceptability of work 
sample scores to employers. 

8. Experimental comparisons of disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged youths 
regarding the deferential effect on work performance of changes in incentive levels, 
and in responsiveness to achievement, money, and social approval incentives 
{rewards}. At the lime of writing this summary, a publication has appeared which 
refers to unpublished data supporting the notion that lower-class boys arc more 
differentially responsive to monetary and socia 1 reward*' than middle-class boys. 
The implications of these findings for programming, if they are confirmed, are 
discussed in the body oi this report. 

9, Research on the validity of a youth's self assessment of his job readi- 
ness compared to agency assessment* comparison of project- sponsored and un- 
sponsored disadvantaged yuut in placement and job-tenure rates, and on the 
placement success of tbos.e who refuse counseling and training compared tc those 
who accept project services other than placer tent. 

1C. Comparison of three alternative models of service delivery; (a) staff 
specialization (i.o.* separate intake, counseling, placement, and follow-up staffs); 
(b) staff generalization (i.e. , single counselor per forms all services to client, 
following same client through from intake to follow-up); (c) nororofessioral faci- 
litator- intermediary who follows client through from intake to follow* -up, mediating 
client contact with staff specialists (testers, counselors, job developers, and 
foPow-up). 

11. Comparison of placement and job-tenure ra*es of youths accompanied 

to job interviews and actively sponsored to potential employers with those of youths 
unaccompanied and/or not actively spon sored to employers. 

12. Comparison of work effectiveness on a criteria! task following a :erics 
of training tasks, ir. which programmed rcinforccrs or rewards are nude con- 
tingent upon increasingly high standards and precision of performance* with and 
without a final period of permissiveness regarding performance standards. 

13. Research on lateness, absence Irom training, and missed interview 
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appointments, to evaluate the extent to which such non-participation is a result 
of poor time sense, lack of clocks or watches, a response to anticipated failure, 
related to the quality of the job, to age of the youth, to relevance of the activity 
to competence in good-paying jobs; comparison of the no-show rates in emoloy- 
ment interviews of disadvantaged and non -disadvantaged youths and adults , 

14. Development of a reliable, easily used form or rating schedule for 
rating disadvantaged youths in work experience training, that can be used, with 
high reliability', by subprofessional supervisors and that has clear criteria for 
rating. 

OPERATING AGENCY PRACTICES 

Intake 

1. Intake should be arranged so tl \t youths may begin active participation 
in agency programs immediately. The shorter the delay, the more youths fo ; ]ow 
through. 

2. Testing should not be dono as part of intake. Ability criteria should not 
be used to exclude youths from agency services. Youths of low intelligence do not 
nocestarily perform unacceptably in indu*trial work -training tasks. 

3. Most youths come to projects in order to got jobs. Such expectations 
should be recognized and accepted, and the relevance of intake procedures to the 
youlhs T motivation should be Emphasized. 

Assessment 

1. The amount and type of assessment should be commensurate with the 
project's capacity for actiig on the te st results. Where training and placement 
resources are limited, and associated with v^ork in which interest and aptitude 
contribute little to performance, there is no point to ability, interest, and auti- 
tude testing. 

2. Trainirg should be adapted to the trainee’s ability, rather than requiring 
that trainees be selected on the basts of iheir ability. 

3. Tests of academic aptitude (i.c, , intelligence tests) arc, far most dis- 
advantaged youths, irrelevant, inappropriate, and noi productive considering the 
jobs available to them. 
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4„ Youths should be well prepared for testing and tests should not be admini- 
stered until they are accepted and understood by the youths, ard until defenses 
against the tests, in the form of minimal involvement and striving, have been 
calmed. 

5. Disadvantaged youths, as a gioup, tend to do well on measures of mani- 
pulative skill. Training and placements sho ’’d emphasize jobs which make use oL 
this kind of ability. Youths score relatively low in outdoor interc uts, a finding 
which should be used in developing training ar.d placement resource 

6. Tcst-retcst evaluations of program effectiveness are useless in the 
absence of similar measures on non -program disadvantaged youths. 

7. Clinical assessments of personality and adjustment are largely unrelated 
to vocational planning, invade privacy, and are resented by the youti.s. 

8„ Diagnostic assessments of basic skills (reading, arithmetic) shculd be 
appropriate to the needs of the occupations for which the youths are being trained. 

9. Work-experience stations should include a sufficient range of activities 
for there to be a basis for reliable assessment of the skills. Interests, and apti- 
tudes which can be generalized toother occupational settings. Work-experience 
supervisors should be tiained to work with r.isadvantaged youths, and assess them, 
for those assessments to be useful. Useful assessment of behavior in work-exper- 
ience training requires fairly detailed and comprehensive ratings, for which well 
worked -out rating schedules with clear criteria are needed. 

10. Extreme caution shculd be used in using work-experience performance 
evaluations in judging job readiness; there is nc evidence for the validity of such 
evaluations as predictors of success ir, other occupo'ional settings. 

11. Work-sample testing is among the most potentially fruitful assessment 
devices. However, until these are standardized and validated, there is the diinger 
that such tc\5ts may add to disadvantngement of those without occupational experience. 

12. Projects should encourage self-assessment by trainees, and provide 
opportunities for youths to make such self-asses ?mcr«t in real-work situations. 

Ther^ Is no reason or evidence to sup’wrt the notion that when a youth's ^elf- 
asscssmonts arc higher than the project’s assessments, the youth’s assessments 
are less accurate than the project’s. There ic some evidence for the validity of 
youths’ self-assessments of job readiness, and projects should be willint to ac- 
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accept and act upon such self-assessments. 

13. Short-term placements on temporary jobs are an excellent means for 
making self-assessments realistic. 

14. Hotnting youths through a variety of work experience stations in order 

to provide an opportunity for self-assessment appears to be frustrating to the youths. 

15. The most effective training in taking employment tests specific to 
the test to be taken, is offered when the youth has scheduled himself to take the 
test, and is given when the youth knows people like himself who have been success- 
ful in preparing for the test and have gotten good jobs as a result. 

16. Agen:ies should, as much as possible, encourage employers to drop 
discrimin atory, irrelevant, and low-validity selection tests. 

Training 



1. Work-experience training is most effective when the agency has control 
and supervision of the work stations and supervisors (except in the relatively rare 
cases in which Independent work-experience sites and personnel are experienced 
and trained in working with disadvantaged youths) . Thus, in general, ageney- 
operaied work- experience stations are belter than out-stations in other, indepen- 
dent establishments. 

2. Work- role training (pre-vocational training) appears most effective when 
is a part of training in actual job skills leading to good jobs, rather than pre- 
ceding such skill training. 

3. Performance standards should be gradually psealated during the course 
of training. Monetary incentives snould also be increased; performance tends to 
improve as pay scales increase. This schedule may necessitate starting some 
youths, particularly younger clients, at less than full time in the program. Pro- 
gress through the program should be encouraged by the use of rewards clearly 
understood by the youths as signals of observable movement toward a worthwhile 
job. 
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4. Acceptance of and motivation for training is facilitated by arranging con- 
tact between the trainees and former irair ?es who have lx?cn successfully placed in 
good status, well-paying Jobs. 
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5. The most effective counseling about behavior patterns is that which takes 
place on the spot in the situation in which the youths' behavior demonstrates a 
need for counseling intervention. The more that the counselor is able to partici- 
pate in work training when the youths are actually in worker roles, the better 
able the counselor is to provide focused, immediate, and behavior ally relevant 
counseling, and to help the youth discover and recognize his achievements and 
gains, as well as his areas of ineffective functioning. 

6. Training for entry jobs should be practical and accomplished through 
actual performance as much as possible, rather than through verbal inst?uction. 

It should make minimum demands for passive listening to verbal messages, and 
should involve no more theoretical 'intellectual material than that actually re- 
quired for acceptable entry-job performance. Higher-level training should be 
reserved for further career development after placement. Direct motor per- 
formance is more effective than watching or seeing someone else perform, but 
both are better than hearing about performance. Use of successful, skilled 
craftsmen as vocation?! instructors contributes to the relevance and motivating 
effects of training. 

Counseling 

1. Counseling should be directly tied to the youths’ concrete present exper- 
ience. 

2. Vocational planning should involve breaking long-term goals down into 
intermediate short-term goals, readily achievable by the youth, in which the re- 
lationship of each step to the final goal is clearly defined. 

3. Vocational planning in terms of interest and aptitudes should be no more 
elaborate and extended than the agency’s ability to train and place the youth in 
accordance with his aptitudes and interests. 

4. Counseling should not be a hurdle before placement; youths who do not 
want counseling should be placed on a job as a reality in connection with which 
he may then be counseled after placement. Short-term temporary placements 
and part-time job^ are useful f^r such purposes, especially for younger clients. 
However, such Placements are not likely to be successful unless the agency honoro 



a commitment for post -placement counseling and later job -upgrading. 

5. Counseling should be job-focused, and should not invade areas of pri- 
vacy, values, morals, or other matters in these areas unless they arc clearly 
related to job -getting, keeping, and advancing. Middle-class behavior norms 
not directly related to employability should not be the concern of the counselor, 
r.or should the) be criteria of job readiness. 

6. Counseling should accompany training, placement, and follow-up rather 
than precede them. 

7. Disadvantaged youths tend to respond well to counseling which uses 
group supports and peer Interactions, Counseling groups should be heterogenous 
with respect to age, experience rs workers, and talkativeness, but probably net 
sex. Group discussions should be loosely structured to insure that necessary 
topics are covered. U is best to deal with matters as they become relevant (e.g. , 
discuss employment interviews when counselccs arc ready to be sent on place- 
ments) rather than in advance as ' general preps ration. 11 

8. Mo:;t youths come to agencies in search of jobs. They should be placed 
as soon as possible, and the major efforts of counseling in terms of interests, 
aptitudes, and career planning should take place after placement. 

9. Counselors and agencies should not represent themselves as being any 
more permissive than they actually aro. Behavior standards and demands should 
be realistic, relevant to employability, and guided by the needs of the youths rather 
than those of the agency and its personnel. Iho areas and limits of permissiveness 
and firmness should be clearly established and shared with the clients. Wherever 
possible, sanctions should not be used which estrange the yov'h from the agency, 

or which make it diflicult for him to return to the agency. 

10. Youths' commitment to the agency and its programs are strengt! »ncd 

by their participation in agency operations (e.g., aiding in recruitment to the agency* 
and helping tutor other clients). 

1J. Counselors should demonstrate their commitment to clients by accepting 
client criticisms and suggestions, and by supporting their clients in their real- 
world problems and interactions in the community. 

12. Wherever possible and Just, counselors should attempt to change 
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environmental pressures on their clients, rather than attempt to make the client 
responsible for changing: himself and lus reactions to hostile and disadvantaging 
forces. 



13. Strategics of success are effective in raising youths’ anticipations of 
success in satisfying their desire for jobs, status, and money. Such strategies 
include exposure to successful clients, to role models whom the youths perceive 
as realistically like themselves, and to successful people of similar class, race, 
and ethnic background. Imitation of such models is maximized when the youths 
have the opportunity to practice the model's actions and verbal behavior, to ob- 
serve the model being re 1 ’.rded for his behavior, and to be rewarded for success- 
ful imitation. Use of indigenous personnel encourages this process. Photos, 
prizes, money, awards, and diplomas may be used as rewards, however, they 
should be reliably connected with his ultimate goals (i.e, , placement on a good 
job). 




14. Communication a.icl modeling arc facilitated when the counselors are of 
the same racial, ethnic, and class background as the clients (other things being 
equal}. 

15. Counseling interventions with clients’ families are appreciated by the 
youths, nnd parents’ visits to training sites impress parents and motivate them 
to support the agency and its program for their children. Concrete suggestions 
for specific actions which parents can take arc more effective than appeals for 
general cooperation. 

16. Counselors should not assume that youths can tell time, have watches, 
and can time-schedule themselves, nor should they assume that disadvantaged 
youths can follow verbal directions. Instead of waiting until the client must admit 
inadequacy in these areas, counseling personnel should operate to prevent late- 
ness and embarrassment in advance by suggesting that clients buy alarm clocks, 
by suggesting rehearsals of use of Iho public transportation system immediately 
before need to use it, by showing clients routes and locations on city-plan maps 
which clients can keep, etc. 

17. Counseling should never be used to hold’* a youth until a placement 

is available. If a good job is not available, the youth should be placed in a scries 
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of low -level jobs until a good training or job placement is available, and as often 
as needed until the youth can be lastingly placed. This can only work if the agency 
can in fict deliver good training and good jobs in a reasonable time period. 

18, Counseling regarding money management should be done at the time 
the youth is paid, 

19. Counselors should be knowledgeable in juvenile and welfare law, and 
should know their youths’ rights, or they should have legal counsel available to 
provide such information, 

Placement and Follow-u p 

1. Placement should be done by the youth f s counselor. Counseling and 
training (including role playir.g) in such matters as interview behavior and filling 
out applications is most effective when done at the time when the youth is to be 
sent on a placement. 

2. Job development should be begun for a youth as soon after he enters the 
agency program as possible. The youth should participate in the job-development 
activity, and job -search techniques can be taught effectively in connection with 
such job-development activity. 

3. Job banks and agency-initiated worker cooperatives selling services to 
the public are effective placement devices with important training and counseling 
values. 

4. Skills in getting a job are different from those involved in keeping a job, 
and are less important. Time is better spent oi« the latter than on the former, 
wifi the counselor accompanying those youths who lack enough of the former kind 
of ukill and sponsoring them to prospective employers as an effective supplement. 
Such activity also provides an excellent context and opportunity for effective 
coinseling. 

5. Agencies should be prepared to place a youth as often as he needs it. 
They should rover aba tv* n a youth as unplaceable. Neither counselor nor youth 
&Vuld expect the first referrals to be successful nr the first placements to be 
ensuring. Ihf youth should know that the counselor will keep trying. 

6. { rcer-do*elopment counseling should foil \ placement, as should 

•->()(; 
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counseling regarding the realities of such matters as relating to supervisors, 
and customers. Placement should thus initiate the major counseling effort, rather 
than conclude it. 

7. Counselors should have access to experts in civil service and the rights 
of juvenile offenders to gain knowledge on the necessity for reporting records, 
and clients 1 appeal lights. 

8. Employers appear to be receptive to hiring di sad vant aged youths as a 
package including follow-up services to employer ax'd youth. 

9. Youths are more likely to continue in follow T -up aimed at job retention 
and promotion if they arc provided with released time from work for that purpose. 

10. First placements which contain significant (and real) potentials for ou- 
thc-job trairing and career development should be emphasized. 

11. Follow-uo should begin right after placement; the first few 1 days on a 
job are the most difficult. The counselor should initiate exploration of potential 
trouble spots, because disadvantaged youths are often unaware of developing prob- 
lems until it If too late. Counselors can sometimes help by counseling the em- 
ployer or supervisor to make appropriate adjustment in the work situation. 

12. Counselors should not intervene with employers without the clients' 
knowledge and permission. 

Supportive Services 

1. While agencies should have resources for providing youths with decent 
living quarters when necessary, residential programs end agency sponsorship 
or supervision ef the living quarters shoe Id be avoided. Mobile teams are pre- 
ferable lo residential programs in rural areas. 

2. Agencies should have loan funds so that yoi : v s miy be paid on time when 
allowance cheeks are late, and to make it possible ter uainccs to buy needed work 
clothes, tools, and services. 

.1. Agencies should have funds for providing loth, -care .-civ ices for female 
trainees, for leasing transportation for trainees who lack other means of going 
lo Irainirg and job interviews, or for paying for ia\is. Funds should be available 
for medical and dental services, including corrective and therapeutic treatment; 

7 
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for providing needy trainees with clothing; for buying nr led legal services, and 
psychotherapy, when these services are not readily available in the community. 
Funds for such purposes are likely to be more economical than the diversion of 
staff time to mobilizing community resources, soliciting contributions, etc. , on 
an a d hoc bas ; s. 

4. Recreation, cultural enrichment, and image-building activities may be 
helpful and desirable, but should be managed so as to maximize the recruitment, 
co-inscUng, training, ard placement functions, they should never divert 
resources aws.y from the latter activities, so that they operate as substitutes for 
good counseling! training, and placement. However, the agency should be clearly 
allied with the community’s definition of its needs, and should demonstrate its 
commitment to the disadvantaged community, its self-respect, and its strengths 
by agency cooperation in furthering community goals and by its rcspcns'vcness 
to the wishes and influence of the community. 

Agency Structure and Administration 

1. Agencies serving the disadvantaged require relatively larger administ- 
rative staffs and budgets than similar agencies serving non-disadvantaged popu- 
lations. 

2. Agencies serving the disadvantaged should be funded on the basis of the 
extent of di sadvantagement of its clients. The more disadvan‘ngcd the eases, the 
larger the amount per caseload should ue. This will encourage agencies to con- 
tinue to serve the difficult and most needy clients, rather than drifting toward 
the more plaecable clients. 

3. Agency structure should cot be so rigid and compartmentalized that it 
is resistant, to changes in its operations. Openness to change is aided by a staff 
organization in which there is a flexible relationship betw een staff functions and 
professional allegiance. In other words, staff functions should not be rigidly 
divided along professional lines, 

t, Work load and operations should be arranged so that there is no .cadency 
to cut corners by reducing, postponing, or rushing the preparation of clients for 

o 

sting. This function appears to be particularly susceptible to being elided or 
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forgotten. 

5. The same should be t.aid for follow-up. Operations and record-keeping 
should he structured so that there is no tendency to consider a ease closed, even 
provisionally, because a youth has been placed in an entry-level job, Ci^ar cri- 
teria for closing a case should be developed and used, so that counselors are not 
tempted or permitted to forget about placed youths for whom counseling directed 
at iob retention and upgrading would be appropriate. 

6. The agency shojld service no more youths than it can train and/or place. 
Every youth accepted for service should be continued umil he is successful. It 

is better to tell a youth 'hat the agency docs not have any jobs or training for him, 
than it is to '“hold" the youth in counseling, making the youth feel that the defi- 
cient is n himself rather than in the Job market or the agency's access to the 
market. 

7. Regularly scheduled ?taff supervisor/ sessions, individual and group, 
should be treated as inviolable, and should never be eroded by demands foi 
service. 

8. Agencies should haw. a structure for regularly monitoring their own 
activities, so that it can have 3 basis for detecting needs and opportunities for 
Improving its services, and lor knowing the extent to which It is successful, fhls 
requires sampling the placement and job tenure rates of non-project youths in 

the community' from time to time. 

9. The agency should have access to legal, civil service, welfare, 3 id civil 
rights experts, rather than rt lying on its own knowledge in these areas. 

10. Agency staffs should include non-professionals for providing ihose ser- 
vices not requiring professional training. The integrity of the supervision of 
such ncnprofcsslonals should be preserved. 

I i. Agencies should have a detailed plan for the rational phasing jut of 
opc Elions ‘n a way that toes net adversely vfect the morale and effectiveness 
of the youths being served by the agency during phase-out. Phase-out should 
never be so abrupt that it rtpresems a r et.eglng on commitments to the youths 
already in the program. For ruch a plan to function as an effective preventative 



of disillusion and disappointment, it should contain criteria for automatically 
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invoking the plan in advance of the cessation of funds, thus preventing last minute 
cliff -hanging acts. The lead time for beginning the operation of tne plan should be 
at least as long as ths time U would take to liquidate the program successfully; 
if it takes three months to phase out, the plan should be begun if renewal of funding 
has not been received three months before the expiration of the current funding 
period. 
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Abbreviation 



ABCD 



Action Housing 



CAY 



CCY 



CHI 



Davis Goodwill 
Des Moines 



Detroit 



Draper 



Hunter's Point 



JOBS 



Contr actor 

Action for Boston Community Development, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Action Housing* inc. 

Community Action for Youth 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Citizens Committee on Youth 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Community Progress, ire. 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Davis Memorial Goodwill Industries 

Council of Social Agencies 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Community Action for Detroit Youth 
Detroit, Michigan 

Alabama State Board of Correction 
Draper Correctional Center 
Klmore, Alabama 

San Francisco Committee on Youth 
(Hunter’s Point Project) 

San Francisco. California 

Job Opportunities Through Better Skills 
Chicago, Illinois 

JOIN 

New York, New York 
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Abbreviation Contractor 



Kansas City JEVS 


Jewish Vocational Service 
Kansas City, Missouri 


KEY 


Action for Appalachian Youth 
Charleston, West V irglnia 


Lane Co. 


Lane County Youth Study Board 
Eugene, Oregon 


Lor ton 


Lor ton Youth Correctional Center 
Ivor ton, Virginia 


MFY 


Mobilisation for Youth 
New York, New York 


NCCY 


National Committee for Children and Youth 
Washington, D.C. and Baltimore, Maryland 


Nil 


Neighborhood House , Ina. 1 
North Richmond, California 


n t ile 


National InsUtute for Labor Education 


New Jersey OEO 


New Jersey Office of Economic Opportunity 
Trenton, New Jersey 


NMC 


Northern Michigan University 
Ma rquet te . Mi cliigan 


PAL 


Police Athletic League 
New York. New York 


Philadelphia JEVS 


Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pinellas Co. 


Pinellas County Board of Public Irstiuctlon 
Clearwater, Florida 


Springfield Goodwill 


Goodwill Industries of Springfield 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


St. Louis JEVS 


Jewish Em ploy mem and Vocational Service 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Syracuse Skills Center 

fcKJL 


Mayor's Commission for Youth 
Syracuse, New York 

r >\?. 
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Abbreviation 


Contractor 


Temple 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


UL-NAACP 


Cleveland Urban League 
Cleveland, Ohio 


VAS-AU-o 


Vocational Advisory Service 
New York, New York 


WAY 


Washington Action for Youth 


Wire County 


Wise County School Board 
Wise, Virginia 


YMCA 


YMCA of Greater New York 
New York, New York 


YOB 1 and U 


Youth Opportunities Board of Greate Los Angeles 
L09 Angeles, California 
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